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SPANISH might no longer rules the lands 
conquered from the Aztecs and wrested from 
the Indians. The oppression of years is 
Over. Mexico is free, Southern Califor- 


nia is reclaimed, Spain’s occupancy of the 
New World is of the past, and only in the 
towns that now remain where they were 
planted by the chieftains from abroad, is the 
story of the former régime found. Many of 
the villages which the followers of Cortez 
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governed lie upon the plains, or are locked 
in the embrace of mountains; but two of 
them are standing by the sea, in sight of the 
blue Pacific. One is Guaymas, in Mexico, 
the other Santa Barbara, in California. Both 
are old, both are interesting, and around 
them still lingers the flavor of adventurous 
days, when the southwest was held by Spain, 
and the cross and sword were wielded side 
by side. Guaymas is in one republic, Santa 
Barbara is in another. Miles of country lie 
between them; and yet they were both sea- 
ports of new Spain, owing allegiance to the 
old. 


Il. 


Sonora is the northwestern State of Old 
Mexico, and the one through which the later 
Spanish conquerors marched on their way 
north to civilize the barbarians of Arizona 
and California. With its western borders 
washed by. the waters of the Gulf ot Califor- 
nia, the eastern limits of the State lie ina re- 
gion of high mountains constituting the Si- 
erra Madre range, which forms the backbone 
of the republic. Between the blue-hued 
hills, with isolated peaks of white rising 
above the lower slopes, and the warm waters 
of the Gulf, there is contained a country 
composed of long, wide stretches of hot and 
glaring sand, watered valleys extendingamong 
low-browed hills, and protected basins teem- 
ing with cultivation. Scattered here and there 
about the State, whose entire population is 
not over a tenth of that of all Mexico, or 
100,000, are villages of adobe huts, two cit- 
ies with plazas and well made houses, and 
the inevitable cathedral, and lonely ranches. 
Riding by rail down the center of the coun- 
try, which has never fully enjoyed its many 
blessings, one is inclined to consider it a de- 
serted region, vast but valueless, hot and un- 
productive. But a casual observation leads 
to unjust conclusions. Away from the beaten 
track of travel there are large and productive 
mines, rich agricultural districts, unlimited 
grazing areas, and a natural wealth already 
tempting capital from foreign lands, and des: 
tined, at some time, to convert Sonora into 
one of the most progressive and valuable 
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States of the confederation. That time, pa- 
tience, and money are necessary before it 
can become a center of wealth or be re- 
nowned for its products, is unquestionable. 
But it is equally certain that by proper atten- 
tion, by careful research, by just investment 
and development, there will come a day when 
the country will rank as one of the foremost 
producers — if not the foremost -— of our 
sister republic. It has the means by which 
to gain this end, and waking from its sleep 
of ages, will blossom like a garden and bear 
fruit. 

Santa Anna, Iturbide, Juarez, and Max- 
imilian are names that suggest Mexico, and 
that have led to the belief that the coun- 
try is the home of soldiers and the hot-bed 
of revolutions. But Santa Anna and Juarez 
are dead, and today Romero, Diaz, and 
Zamacona are the leaders of factions and 
opinions. In them one finds, with the mili- 
tary genius that first made Diaz famous, pro- 
gressive characteristics, and the desire to see 
Mexico prosper as it should and as it can. 
There has been more progress, social and 
financial, during the past half dozen years in 
Mexico, than in almost any other country. 
In 1878 the only railway of importance in 
the republic was from Vera Cruz to the City 
of Mexico. In the north such cities as Chi- 
huahua and Sonora lay far beyond the pale 
of civilization. They were not only back- 
ward in development, but were revolutionary 
centers as well, and the project of building 
railroads into them was considered by many 
to be a proceeding utterly unwarranted and 
hazardous 1n the extreme. | 

But scruples were overcome, mainly through 
the exertions of such men as General Diaz 
and Romero, who had a most able lieutenant 
in Sehor Zamacona, the Mexican minister at 
Washington, and today there is a magnifi- 
cently built and equipped railroad extending 
down the very center of Mexico, through 
its richest sections, from El Paso del Norte 
to Mexico city; another entering the repub- 
lic at Leredo, whose destination is Mexico 
city; and the Sonora Railway, reaching its 
arm through the entire central length of 5o- 
nora, and joining the town of Benson, Ari- 
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zona, with the city of Guaymas, the commer- 
cial seaport of the State. 

Leaving Benson, around which rise the 
blue peaks of Arizona, the railway follows 
a winding creek, that flows from a range 
of hills separating Mexico from our terri- 
tory, then leaving it, climbs through tortu- 
ous cahons, over the divide, and into up- 
per Sonora. The scenery is surprisingly 
beautiful, having a rugged grandeur at first, 
while the Arizona heights remain in view, 
and a picturesqueness later on, when the 
way leads through green fields and secluded 
valleys, and into groves of live oaks that 
cover the sides of rounded hills. To those 
knowing only the Arizona of hot and sandy 
deserts, the southern borders of the territory 
have an attractiveness that is a revelation. 
There is fertility rather than desolation, and 
the rich, warm coloring makes the region 
resemble sections of country where the fields 
are proverbially green, and limpid streams 
wander down mossy gorges. 

The little town of Nogales, situated di- 
rectly on the dividing line between southern 
Arizona and northern Mexico, is the port of 
entry to Sonora, and a typical Mexican vil- 
laze. It nestles in a narrow valley formed 
by two ranges of low hills, and watered by a 
stream of clear, fresh water. It is hardly 
more than a collection of adobe huts crowded 
tovether in disorderly confusion. The streets 
~— if the narrow, crooked paths leading here 
or there are worthy the name—are filled with 
the black-eyed sefioras and sefiers and pret- 
tily formed seRoritas, who dress in fantastic 
colors, and rattle off their Spanish words. 
From a little distance the village is a quaint 
oddity that constantly invites a nearer inspec- 
tion. And yet one would do well to see it 
only from afar, for the closer the investiga- 
tion the more prosaic and dirty the place 
appears. A small town in Mexico is far from 
veing entirely attractive. Not only are the 
houses rudely made and crowded uncomfort- 
ably together, but there is an odor clinging 
to the people and to the huts which is far 
trom pleasant to the nostrils. And as for 
~cneral cleanliness, one must go elsewhere 
before he finds it. But Nogales is not en- 
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tirely depraved; and as you leave it, the’ 
little cottages, with wreaths of smoke curl- 
ing upward from the chimney tops, lend a 
certain picturesqueness to the valley which 
predisposes you to form an immediate at- 
tachment for the republic at large. It is the 
curious and the strange in life, after all, that 
one wants to discover; and Mexican towns 
and cities have a flavor of oddity about them 
which renders them as attractive, to a cer 


LA SENURA. 
tain extent, as the villages lying under an 
Italian sky, or within short distance of the 
crumbling walls of the Alhambra. 

Below Nogales a few miles, the way leads 
out of canons of surprising freshness and 
beauty into the great central valley of Sonora, 
that region of solidly baked sands, coarse 
growth of shrubs and cacti, dry, hot air, and 
general dreariness, which is confined between 
the Sierra Madres on the one side and the 
Coast Range on the other. Far away in the 
east and west the mountains may be seen 
lifting their pale blue fronts out of the levels 
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lying at their base, but immediately at hand 
is the flat, uninteresting country down which 
the railroad runs. It is a veritable desert, 
for even the hardy trees that grow there have 
a dry and withered look, and the yellowish 
sands lie simmering in the hot sunlight. 
There are few suggestions of civilization and 
settlement, and even the towns that are pres- 
ent have an air of neglect and loneliness 
about them which is not only repellant, but 
which causes one at all times to pity the un- 
fortunates who have to live in such dull, hot 
places. The huts are made of reeds plas- 
tered on the roof with grass and mud; and 
as for the natives, they are robed as nearly 


as possible after the fashion of Mother Eve . 


after she committed her act of disobedience 
and knew she was naked. The children 
follow the dictates of nature, and lie curled 
up in shady places, with no other covering 
than that given by the flies settling on their 
bodies. The heat is continuous and op- 
pressive, enervating to the strong as well as 
to the weak—omnipresent, parching, utterly 
and terribly dry. One longs to do as the 
natives, and discard superfluous clothing ; 
and he feels that Sonora, if its main valley is 
a sample, is altogether unfitted for a stranger’s 
place of residence. 

Nearing Hermosillo, which lies about mid- 
way between Guaymas and Nogales, one 
enters at a bound a section of Sonora which 
is as richly cultivated, fresh, fair, and pretty 
as the major portion of the valley is the re- 
verse. Near the city, which is the largest in 
the State, the mountains are only separated 
by a narrow tract of land, watered by the 
Sonora river, and irrigating ditches extend 
in every direction. It is a fruitful vale, 
crowded with groves of lemon, fig, orange, 
and banana, and containing fields of waving 
grass and grain. ‘To residents of the main 
valley, the Hermosillo district must appear 
a second Eden. Every inch of ground is 
cultivated ; the hot rays of the sun are baf- 
fled in their effect by vigorous shade trees, 
and along the banks of the creeks grow 
masses of sugar-cane, in the shade of which 
sit frowsy-headed youngsters. The soil is 
rich and productive, and aided by a genial 
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climate (hot, to be sure, but not of a burn- 
ing heat), and carefully watered, grows what- 
ever may be planted, whether it be a flower- 
ing shrub, which one so often sees, or a grove 
of orange trees, with yellow fruits gleaming 
among the leaves. Many have argued from 
this fertility of the Hermosillo country that 
the whole State of Sonora might be cultivat- 


ed as well if properly irrigated, and there 


seems no valid reason why it should not 
be. The soil is the same, the climate is not 


A FLOWER GIRL OF HERMOSILLO. 


materially different, and it seems that only 
the energy is wanting. 

Hermosillo, as a city, ranks, by reason of 
its size, importance, and general appearance, 
with Chihuahua and Durango in the north- 
east of Mexico. It hasa population of some 
ten thousand people, and its public and pri- 
vate buildings are large and handsomely con- 
structed. At the end of the city is the A/asa, 
without which no Mexican city would be 
complete, and leading to it are various long 
and narrow streets, lined with two-storied 
adobe houses, and paved with rounded cob- 
ble-stones. Within the //asa, laid out in 
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shaded walks that are fringed with myriads 
of vari-colored flowers, is a large stand, in 
which the military band plays, and rustic 
seats, placed beneath orange and lemon 
trees. Seated here in protected corners, one 
looks over the city house-tops to the moun- 
tains crowding down and overlooking the 
town, or up one of the public ways to a 
white-faced cathedral with melodious bells, 
which guards the city on the north. The 
picture presented is one of varying attrac- 
tions, warm-colored and listless, illumined 
by stucco-decorated walls, and dark, swarthy 
faces peering above snowy clothes. There 
is but little animation among those whom 
one notices moving lazily about the little 
sjuare, or taking refreshing szesfas on the 
benches. It is too hot to venture into the 
sunshine, even if the energy to do so were 
present; anda Mexican loves, above all other 
things, to lead a life of ease and of repose. 
And in Hermosillo, indeed, there is some 
excuse for his prevailing laziness. Where 
the sun strikes the pavements, the heat rises 
in glaring, quivering layers, and the shadows 
are dark and clearly outlined. The city is 
hot, unquestionably hot, and at noonday isa 
deserted village, with shop windows tightly 
barred and doors all closed, and people fast 
asleep. 

Hermosillo stands almost in the center of 
arich mineral district, where many properties 
are already feeling the touch of capital and 
the hand of energetic men. Many of the 
gold mines were worked centuries ago in a 
desultory manner, and have always yielded 
more or less of ore. Now that modern ma- 
chinery is being erected, they will pay large 
returns to the new purchasers, who in some 
instances are Englishmen, and will add most 
materially to the wealth and progress of the 
State. 

beyond Hermosillo, as one continues his 
way toward Guaymas, the same dreary levels 
are again encountered, and the heat becomes 
€\ery moment drier and more oppressive. 
The wastes of sand, with scrawly cacti grow- 
ing here and there, lend a dreariness to the 
scene suggestive of Sahara. ‘The country 
looks shriveled up, and one has to be argued 
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with many times before being convinced that 
if the land were irrigated it would be valu- 
able. 

There is too much actuality to suggest 
many glorious possibilities. At times the 
road leads past lowly huts, with half-naked 
Indians grouped about the open doorway ; 
and again past a straggling village, with its 
half dozen houses protected from the sun- 
light by an awning of reeds or bushes. Press- 
ing further southward, and everywhere en- 
countering the same dry, hot scenes, the way 
at last runs beside an inlet of the sea, that 
has forced its way far in among the sun-baked 
sands, then over a long bridge leading to a 
hilly isle, and from there around the shores 
of other inlets and secluded bays to where 
there is astation. From it the town of 
Guaymas appears in sight, nestled by the side 
of its deep, land-locked, and altogether pretty 
harbor. 

It is so generally supposed that Guaymas 
faces the Gulf of California, that when one 
arrives in the town and finds that it looks 
toward the east rather than toward the west, 
and that the waters of the Gulf are nowhere 


to be seen, he becomes hopelessly confused 


at first regarding the points of the compass, 
and is inclined to believe that Nature is play- 
ing a joke upon him. But when he climbs 
any one of the high hills which rise sharply 
from the western limits of the town and over- 
shadow the flat-roofed houses of the place, 
the seeming incongruity is explained, and, 
after one long look, the east is seen to be in 
its proper relative position, and all mystery 
fades away. For Guaymas is built upona 
long and narrow stretch of land that shoots 
far southward into the waters of the Gulf, 
then turns sharply eastward and again toward 
the north, until an inland bay is formed, lead- 
ing into a narrow channel which extends to 
the Gulf, and on the shore of which is Guay- 
mas. 

The harbor is filled with unruffled waters, 
and the surrounding ranges of bare hills 
protect it on every side. Sailing toward the 
city one moves eastward at first, then toward 
the north until the channel leading to the 
bay is reached, when the course is changed 
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to south, and the way lies through a narrow 
opening. It is a picturesque entrance, safe 
and deep, and the harbor is the best in 
Western Mexico. The largest ships can 
enter it and anchor within a hundred yards 
of shore. The fact that Guaymas is nearer 
Australia and the South American ports than 
either San Pedro or San Francisco, has led 
to the hope that the city would become the 
shipping and receiving port of the western 
coast. It was with this idea that the Sonora 
Railroad was built. Goods from the East 
for Central and South America, and for Aus- 
tralia. it was believed, could more easily and 
more quickly be sent by rail to Guaymas, 
and from there to their destination, than by 


A GUAYMAS BOY. 


sending from elsewhere. So far, the busi- 
ness has not been large, and Guaymas, while 
still of considerable importance, is hardly 
a metropolis, and remains today, as for years 
past, a village of but limited activity, though 
naturally well calculated to enjoy a large 
trade and great prosperity. Connected, as 
it is, by a continuous line of railway with the 
East, it seems to deserve an importance 
- greater than it now has. 

Seen from the hills behind it, Guaymas 
looks its best. From that elevated stand- 
point, the little seaport exposes to view its 
flat-roofed adobe houses, its unfinished ca- 
thedral, whose dome towers white and 
rounded above the other buildings, its plaza, 
busy, narrow streets, and the calm, still bay, 
reflecting in its clear depth the Indian barges, 
anchored near the wharf, and the larger 
ships from foreign ports lying further out. 
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There is the channel, with white-winged 
boats gliding to and from the harbor, and 
far away, beyond the hot and dusty plains, 
rise the majestic heights of the Sierra Madre, 
softly outlined against the sky. 

Guaymas is not an old town; nor has it 
a superabundance of attractions. A much 
older village, from which the present one 
takes its name, stands in ruins not far away, 
and boasts of Spanish origin. But it has 
been eclipsed by the new comer, and the 
present Guaymas will undoubtedly soon 
claim the birthday of the older town, and be 
spoken of as an ancient city; and its looks 
will not belie the boast.: Today it might 
add another century to the one it has already 
lived, and none would doubt the claim. 
Not only are the houses antiquated and 
scarped, but the wharf is dilapidated and 
abandoned to the Indians, who pitch their 
tents upon it. Many of the inhabitants ap- 
pear to have existed for untold centuries, so 
old and wrinkled are they; and the streets of 
the village have that listless air about them 
so peculiar to cities of antiquity. 

As in Italy all roads lead to Rome, so in 
Cuaymas all streets lead to the plaza. It is 
the radiating center of the village, and the 
congregating spot of all the people. During 
the day, the little square, with its trim rows 
of orange trees, well-made walks and flower- 
ing shrubs, is deserted, save for the few pass- 
ing through it on their various errands ; but 
during the evening, when the labors of the 
day are ended, the square is filled with 
idlers, who promenade its walks, or lounge 
upon the benches, enjoying the cool air and 
the lively music of the military band. Dur- 
ing our stay the moon was at its full, and 
hung above the city like a ball of fire, light- 
ing the hill-tops,and touching with silvery 
hand the dome of the cathedral, and the low. 
flat roofs of the houses. Out in the bay it 
fell upon the water with long, bright glim- 
mers, and on the distant ranges threw dark 
shadows down the mountain sides. ‘The air 
was calm and soft, and perfumed with the 
fragrance of myriads of flowers, while at in- 
tervals rose the sweet notes of the players 
flooding the town with music, and lending a 
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picturesque and “fascinating brilliancy to the 
scene. For the while, we were in Spain 
again, with the same bright-eyed people 
strolling past us; the dancing lights of cigar- 
ettes flashing before us, and the liquid notes 
of the Spanish tongue heard on every side. 
Beside the outer walk of the plaza stood 
rows of little tables, decorated with an odd 
variety of sweets, illumined by tallow dips, 
and presided over by attenuated sellers, who 
called in loud, discordant voices their several 
wares. If night could always linger at Guay- 
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are the laborers of Sonora, and constitute a 
large proportion of the population. Their 
village is situated only a few miles from town, 
on the Yaqui River, and contains some four 
thousand people. The ruler of the tribe, Ca- 
jemé by name, isa despot of the deepest sort. 
His power is absolute, he has his own custom 
house, and levies toll upon any export or im- 
port he pleases to tax, and his farms are the 
most prosperous in the State. It is the Yaqui 
gardens which supply the tables of Guaymas, 
and the Indians are the bearers of heavy 
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mas, the city would never grow dull or com- 
monplace, for when the sun once sets, the 
otherwise prosaic town is imbued with joy- 
ous life. All troubles are forgotten then, 
and the rich and poor flock into the plaza to 
enjoy there the cool night air, the music, the 
cigarette, the sedate flirtation with the pretty 
schorita, 

ldown by the side of what is politely called 
the wharf of Guaymas stands a broad-balco- 
nied custom house, in the shadow of which 
one may be always certain of finding a group 
of Yaqui Indians, curled up in cool corners, 
or stretched at full length on their bits of 
matting, enjoying a quiet s7sta. The Yaquis 


burdens, builders of railways, boatmen, and 
porters of the land. They come into town 
early every morning, rowing or sailing heavy 
laden boats up to the old wharf, and from 
there carrying their goods about the streets. 
At evening, those who have sold their pos- 
sessions enter their boats again and sail for 
home, while the less fortunate camp upon 
the wharf and pass away the hours of night 
singing plaintive melodies and indulging in 
childish sports. Living in so warm a climate, 
they dress in their cotton garments and wear 
broad-brimmed soméreros and leather san- 
dals. They are strong, and often hand- 
some; skillful makers of baskets, mats, and 
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cages; and rarely mingle with the other 
classes. 

The cathedral of Guaymas, which faces 
the plaza, is one only in name, and is still 
far from being finished. It is an ordinary 
building of brick, and presents none of the 
interesting features usually accompanying 
Mexican churches. At the present rate of 
progress it will be years before it is com- 
pleted. 

When one has exhausted the pleasures of 
the plaza and the hills, with their view of the 
city nestling beneath them, there 1s left but 
little in Guaymas to do but to roam aim- 
lessly about the narrow streets, with their 
quaint phases of life, or to sit upon the 
benches down near the custom house, and 
watch the boats gliding over the waters of 
the harbor. From the latter place —the 
busiest, by the way, in the city—there is al- 
ways something of interest taking place. 
Now one sees the barges lightering the 
freight ashore from the ship that 1s anchored 
out in mid-channel; now the Yaqui boats 
appear, laden to the water’s edge with garden 
produce. Away toward the east is the chan- 
nel leading out to sea, hemmed in by blue 
hills, and lighted now and then bya white- 
winged vessel ; while on a sharply rising bit 
of ground near by stand the ruins of a long- 
neglected fort, which Maximilian had erected 
during his short, sad reign. The bay, at 
times, is full of boats, with here and there a 
steamer from foreign ports anchored in the 
midst of smaller craft ; and again it is desert- 
ed, save by the ever present sunlight, which 
falls so fiercely upon the little town and its 
surroundings. 

The streets of Guaymas are odd little 
alley-ways, paved with large, flat stones, and 
lined on either side by rows of adobe shops 
and residences. Into some of the wider 
ones the American horse-car, drawn here 
by a mule, has found its way; but usually 
there are only the native carts, big and un- 
gainly, and the oddly dressed people, crying 
their wares early in the day, later curled up 
in shaded doorways, and in the evening mak- 
ing haste to reach the plaza. Here, at one 
moment, comes the Guaymas water-cart, 
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pulled by a patient mule, and with the driver 
perched in uncomfortable position behind 
him ; and there the still more primitive car- 
rier, the burro, loaded with pig-skins filled 
with water, and led by a black-haised, bright- 
faced boy. One learns in time to take an 
interest in the different people met with on 
the way, and the streets, for all they are so 
plain and common, grow in popularity as the 
days go past. Guaymas, at last, with all its 
heat and glaring defects, steals a place in 
one’s affections, and is left with regrets to 
bask in its sunlight; as the stranger moves 
toward the north again to another seaport 
of the western coast. © 


ITT. 


It is natural, rather than unnatural, to go 
to California from Sonora. ‘The history ot 
the west leads one out of Mexico by way of 
Sonora to Arizona, and from there into Lower 
California. In days gone by, when Arizona 
was a wilderness, the early Spanish /adres 
moved westward from Tucson, and began 
to establish missions among the warm and 
sheltered valleys of California. Many ot 
the churches which these pioneers erected 
have crumbled into melancholy ruins today, 
and the founders of the adobe structures 
have long been dead and forgotten. 

But the achievements of the romantic 
past are not forgotten, and in studying Span- 
ish provinces at the present time one is led 
from one church to another, out of the dry, 
hot wastes of Arizona into the orange groves 
of California, without losing that Franciscan 
flavor so noticeable in the great Southwest. 
Americans have robbed Arizona and parts 
of Sonora of many hitherto distinctive char. 
acteristics suggestive of Spain, and have 
crowded out the early settlers in California 
valleys. But still they have not destroyed 
all the adobe churches, which Father Junip- 
ero and his confreres built, nor robbed the 
natural scenery of any of its glorious beauty. 

The city of Tucson, which one reaches 
after escaping from Sonora, is particularly 
happy in its surroundings. [For in whatever 
direction he may look from the old city (it 
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claims an age greater than that of Santa Fé), 
one will find blue-tinted heights to gaze at 
and to admire; for the town is settled in 
a mountain-guarded valley, with serrated 
shoulders of varying grandeur pressing down 
upon it. Could Bayard Taylor have seen 
the Catalina Mountains from Tucson, he 
must have lavished upon them fully as many 
encomiums as he did upon the Rockies, when 
he looked upon them from the plains stretch- 
ing eastward from their base. ‘The Catalinas 
have not the massive ruggedness of the Rocky 
Mountains, perhaps, nor have they so many 
of their peaks capped with banks of unmelt- 
ing snow. But they are very beautiful, nev- 
ertheless, and seen through the thin, blue 
haze that often envelopes them, they con- 
stantly appeal to one’s affections by the 
gracefulness of their contour and the deli- 
cate colorings of their sides. 

There is a deal of veneration and of love 
born in the soul of man by the sight of moun- 
tains. Grand old ranges are to the people 
of the Southwest what the ocean Is to those 
who live by its side. They speak to one in 
a hundred ways out of their grim silence, 
even as the waves do as they pound upon 
the whitened sands of the seashore. Tuc- 
sonians sometimes complain of their isolation 
from the cultured refinements of the East ; 
but with the complaint is always mingled the 
uratification that the mountains are present. 
The peaks and canons and rounded heights 
all become individualized in time, and are 
ever ready to cater to the longings that all 
have for that which whispers to the mind 
and satisfies the soul. In Arizona the air is 
so clear and bracing, and life is so simple, 
that one is ever prepared to hear a sermon 
from the hills, and at Tucson a man has 
glimpses of nature that make him forget, for 
the moment, at least, the dull realities of the 
present in his contemplation of the future, 
us suggested by the scenery about the town. 

When the Spanish fathers lived in the 
city, they built a cathedral a few miles up 
the valley of the Santa Cruz, and -named it 
San Xavier. Scarred and time-stained, it 
stands today in sight of Tucson, and over- 
looks the fruitful valley that winds far away 
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toward Sonora in the south. Around it are 
grouped the huts of the Papago Indians, 
who have lived in the valley for centuries, 
and who, today, still worship in the ancient 
church. ‘The building itself is solidly made, 
and its decorative facade is guarded by two 
high towers, from which an extended view is 
to be had of mountains, valley, and distant 
city, and in which hang the sweet-toned bells 
of Spanish brass which the builders hung 
there years ago. It is one of the finest spec- 
imens of early architecture yet remaining in 
the new world, and with its heavy walls, grace- 
ful dome, and decorated interior forms one 
of the most interesting buildings in the terri 
tory. 
IV. 


Leaving Tucson to bathe in its warm sun- 
shine and clear air, the follower of the early 
Spanish explorers passes westward down the 
Santa Cruz Valley over long, wide stretches 
of dry, hot wastes, across the muddy waters 
of the Rio Colorado, over the steep hills of 
Central California, and gradually out of bar- 
ren wastes and from the sight of cactus plants 
to the pastoral beauty of the San Gabriel 
Valley, with its groves of orange trees, rich- 
ly perfumed flowers, vine-clad villas, and view 
of the Pacific. Here there is a wealth of 
green lawns and waving fields of grain, and 
in the center of the region, bounded on the 
one side bya range of mountains and on the 
other by the sea, is another Franciscan 
chapel, old and picturesque, and venerated 
today for its associations. In its time the 
Mission San Gabriel was the seat of great 
power. Around it the padres had fields of 
grain and extensive vineyards. ‘The latter 
bore the Mission grapes, so famous for the 
wine they made, which filled the cellars of 
the pious teachers. As years passed on, how- 
ever, the temporal power of the Spaniards 
waned, and today the valley they owned ts 
in possession of Americans, whose ranches 
surround the crumbling walls of the ancient 
church. 

Just beyond San Gabriel is Los Angeles, 
with its New England village air, busy streets, 
and tireless energy. Near it are the two sea- 
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ports of Santa Monica and San Pedro, con- 
nected by rail with the city; and from San 
Pedro one sets sail toward the romantic town 
of Santa Barbara, a hundred miles up the 
California coast, where there is still to be 
found in adobe houses and a white-faced 
church, suggestions of old Spain and Fran. 
ciscan fathers whose wanderings in the 
Southwest lead on the idlers of the present 
day. 

A new Santa Barbara has overgrown the 
old, and modern houses are fast driving 
out the old ones; but the surroundings of 
the place are all the same, and the oak-clad 
hills still stand in all their glory overlooking 
the town and its valley, and the Pacific, 
stretching far off toward the west. Even in 
these active times, when the ceaseless energy 
of man is robbing valleys of their former quiet 
and supplanting adobe villages by busy towns, 
Santa Barbara seems to have escaped the 
general.reformation and to have retained its 
old-time peacefulness. With no railway con- 
nection with the outside world and no desire 
for it, the town lies snugly nestled in a sun- 
lit valley that opens upon a land-locked bay 
where the waters are proverbially calm. 
North and south behind the village run the 
mountains of the Santa Ynez, their foothills 
crowned by oaks, and the main range pene- 
etrated by narrow caijions leading to rugged 
heights of solid rock. Facing the channel 
extending to the open sea are other hills, 
low and rounded, half sheltering the valley 
on the south and merging at last into a stretch 
of yellow beach, that runs in graceful curve 
for miles to Carpenteria and blue-hued Rin- 
con peak. Within the peaceful vale, forever 
green and fresh, lies the sleepy city, with its 
one main street reaching up the narrow val- 
ley from the waters of the bay to where the 
Mission stands and yellow fields appear in 
sight. ‘The region is restful to look at or to 
live in, guarded by mountains, isolated from 
activity, blessed with a genial climate, the 
home of an eternal summer. The beauties 
of three countries are combined. With 
the Swiss suggestiveness of the mountains 
there is the Scottish flavor of the valley, 
while the bay is that of Naples, blue and 
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sparkling, and sending bits of foamy white 
upon a yellow shore, pressed down upon by 
blue hills. No wonder the early fathers 
loved the spot, or that before their time it 
had been for years the home of now forgot- 
ten Indians. 

The history of Santa Barbara is unevent- 
ful. No fierce wars were ever waged for its 
possession, but the Spanish fathers quietly 
established themselves within the valley, and 
built the Mission that still stands overlooking 
the little town gathered before it. Previous 
to their day the region was peopled by In- 
dians, and an early Spanish navigator who 
sailed into Santa Barbara Bay as long ago as 
1542 claims to have passed several months 
among the indolent aborigines who are now 
so scattered and forgotten. In 1602 anoth- 
er Spanish captain—-Sebastian Vizcaino— 
rediscovered the original village and explored 
the islands lying off the coast ; and following 
him came others from the mother country 
who displaced the primitive huts with adobe 
cottages, and gained at last full possession of 


the land. Then came the fathers, temporal 
as well as spiritual rulers, under whom the 
Indians that remained were forced to till the 
fields and labor on the Mission. For years 
the valley was under their control, and the 
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people of the town made dutiful pilgrimages 
to the church. The village was a bit of 
Spain transplanted, self-satisfied and quaint, 
the home of peaceful men content to sit all 
day before their vine-clad doors gazing at the 
quiet sea, the vari-colored mountains, and the 
fertile valley. 

And the contentment of early days still 
lingers about the town, even though the Mis- 
sion has lost its power, and Americans have 
settled around it. Spanish cottages have 
given way to modern ones peopled by anoth- 
er race; there are more inhabitants in the 
valley now than ever before; the place en- 
joys the distinction of being a fashionable 
winter resort ; and yet it retains its ancient 
ease, its listless inactivity. No noise of man- 
ufacturing establishments breaks the ever- 
present quiet, no harsh whistle of an engine 
ever reverberates from the mountain sides. 
At short intervals of time a steamer from 
the outer world enters the bay, and rests 
a while at the wharf that extends far out into 
the waters; and there is a daily stage coach 
that runs through Carpenteria to Newhall, 
eighty miles away, where connection is made 
with railwaytrains. At times arrivals enter the 
town by stage, but more often come by boat; 
but even their appearance does not affect the 
general serenity of the people or disturb the 
even tenor of the town. During the winter, 
when elsewhere it is cold and disagreeable, 
Santa Barbara’s “ Arlingtun” is overrun with 
visitors gathered from the world’s ends, and 
the drives, the beach, the cafions and the 
picturesque nooks and corners see strange 
faces. 

When the winter is over, a stampede for 
home begins among the loiterers, and again 
the town is unaffected. It takes no note of 
the coming nor of the going away. Life to 
it is not a burden; and it is not an hilarious 
pleasure. There is neutrality about the 
One living in it never feels inclined 
to be boisterous, nor is entirely subdued. 
The region calms the excited, invigorates 
the depressed ; and yet, in time, the strong 
and weak, the nervous and the placid, lose 
both their positive and their negative qual- 
ities, and become imbued with the genial 
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contentedness so characteristic of the town 
itself. Every surrounding invites placidity. 
Nature, even, knows but little change from 
month to month. November merges into 
May, and roses never fail to bloom. ‘The 
winter of December is the summer of June, 
and the summer of June is the winter of De- 
cember. It is only polite fiction to grant 
that Santa Barbara has any seasons at all. 
The grasses are greener and the flowers are 
fresher and more abundant at one time, per- 
haps, than at another; but the air is ever soft, 
the. oaks are always fresh, the sea is never 
cold. 

With the evenness of temperature that 
there is, and the natural attractions existing, 
it is not strange that the town invites and 
holds the affections both of strangers and of 
residents. Its beauty is of a restful nature. 
Exploring the secluded canons of the Santa 
Ynez, with their fresh green beauty and com- 
manding view of distant waters, holding on 
their bosom the mountain islands of the bay, 
one forgets that there are turmoils in the 
world, that killing winter ever reigns, that 
life is ever harsh and drear. There is pic- 
turesqueness rather than grandeur every- 
where, and yet the mountains are often high 
and rugged. But their coloring is exquisite, 
and the cafons leading among them are 
choked with bushes and redolent with sweet 
odors. As for the valley, gently sloping 
down from orange groves and cultivated 
fields past the blue waters of the bay to 
other groves half hiding the villas of Mon- 
tecito and Carpenteria, its attractions never — 
weary because never commonplace. Richly 
endowed by nature, it is unspoiled by man. 
Fruitful fields, extending about the mission, 
fill its upper end, and the opposite extremity 
lies beside the curved shore of the bay, with 
Rincon Peak overlooking it, and a range of 
hills guarding it on the north. From the 
Mission the valley is especially attractive. 
Below one is the town, its white houses 
gleaming through masses of foliage, and_be- 
yond it the unruffled bay, with its blue-hued 
islands. Up the valley, fields of yellow, dot- 
ted with dark green oaks, press upon the 
hill-sides, and above them rise the mountainse 
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The prospect is one of simple beauty, highly 
colored and picturesque. It defies analysis, 
and is ever satisfying. Painted at sunset 
with every glorious color, it has at noonday, 
and all the time, a beauty indescribable, a 
charm peculiar to itself. 
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is a quiet place, this guarded loitering ground, 
and is filled with flowers and chattering swal- 
lows and shaded walks. 

In the Mission’s day of greatness an adobe 
wall surrounded its grounds, and the fath- 
ers were wealthy as well as powerful. The 
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SANTA BARBARA MISSION. 


Entering Santa Barbara by way of the sea, 
or coming into the valley from over the 
mountains, the Mission is the most conspic- 
uous object seen. Set upon elevated ground, 
and commanding a view of extended sur- 
roundings, it is one of the most attractive, 
and perhaps the best preserved, of all the 
churches that the Spanish fathers built. The 
facade, which rises above a wide doorway, 
reached by a flight of low stone steps, is 
guarded by twin towers, each with its quota 
of Spanish bells, and capped by an orna- 
mented cornice on which the swallows have 
built a mass of nests. Westward from the 
broad white front extends a long, low-storied 
wing, faced with graceful arches opening 
from a shaded corridor. Another flight of 
gray stone steps leads into this and across it 
to a heavy door opening into a darkened 
hall, which is the particular sanctum of the 
friars now guarding the church. ‘The inte- 
rior of the main building is long and high, 
and contains upon the walls several copies 
of paintings placed there by the founders of 
the Mission. Services are still held in the 
church, and feéte-days are scrupulously ob- 
served. ‘The fathers dress in coarse robes, 
girded at the waist by a stout cord, and wear 
sandals. ‘Their cells are open to male in- 
spection, but not to that of the other sex. 
Nor can a woman enter the garden of the 
Mission, which lies behind the church. It 


old wall has nearly disappeared to- 
day, however, and the fathers are 
poor and powerless. How they man- 
age to eke out an existence, even, is 
a question more or less frequently 
discussed. ‘They have lost their 
lands, and those who worship with 
them are not wealthy. And yet some 
of the hooded monks, with shaven 
pates, are as round as history de- 
scribed their brothers, and are jovial speci- 
mens of mankind. Isolating themselves 
from the world and sleeping in narrow cells, 
they lead poetic lives, at least, and lend by 
their presence an additional attractiveness to 
their home. Obliterate the houses of Santa 
Barbara and leave but the Mission standing, 
and one would be transported back a century, 
in imagination, without the slightest trouble. 
For the church has changed but little in ap- 
pearance or in customs since it was first 
erected. Time has colored the once white 
walls, to be sure, and has chipped off the 
sharp corners, and planted grasses in various 
crevices. But the bells still peal out their 
calls for prayers, the busy swallows still circle 
about the old facade, and the peaceful serenity 
of the pile is ever present. Picturesque in 
its location, with the mountains rising behind 
it and the valley stretching out before, it 1s 
no less so in its architecture. ‘The towers, 


broken by cornices into three sections, are 


solidly yet gracefully constructed, and are 
capped by rounded domes surmounted by 
antiquated weather vanes. Over the door- 
way the roof meets at an angle, and 
above this stands a bit of ornamentation 
holding the symbolic cross. Seen from a 
distance, the church is snowy white, and 
stands clear cut and majestic against the 
Santa Ynez behind it. And nearer its side 
one finds many an object of interest that 
gradually endears the old church to him. 
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The Mission was founded in 1786, two 
years after the death of Father Junipero 
Serra at Monterey. He had selected the 
spot and name, however, before his death, 
and the foundations were probably begun as 
early as 1784. Upon its completion the 
church was placed in charge of two priests, 
one of whom was Father Antonio Paterna, 
under whose supervision the funds granted 
by the Viceroy of Mexico, by authority of 
the King of Spain, were expended and the 
work of civilization continued. 

The capital stock of each Mission founded 
in New Spain consisted of a band of two 
hundred black cattle, with a few sheep and 
horses. The church at Santa Barbara, how- 
ever, soon had a large increase from the 
original grant, and became comparatively 
wealthy. The Indians were first baptized, 
and then taught to labor for their own live- 
lihood and for the benefit of the Mission. 
They ploughed the lands, sowed, reaped, 
made tiles, quarried and carved the stone 
used in building the church and aqueducts, 
and did, in fact, whatever was necessary or 
was desired by their masters. The monks 
of that time were able teachers. Not only 
were their gardens fruitful, but they were 
beautifully conceived, and made productive 
by a system of irrigation that was nearly, if 
not absolutely, perfect. They introduced 
the olive tree and the Mission grape, and in 
addition so civilized the Indians that some 
of the more talented became expert musi- 
cians, and artists of sufficient ability to copy 
the Spanish pictures that hung within the 
church. 

In 1833-34 the Act of Secularization was 
passed by the Mexican Congress. By it the 
monks lost control of their lands, and the 
property which they had accumulated during 
their years of severe labor and hardship. 
Thus deprived of their only means of sup- 
port, many of the friars disbanded, and re- 
turned to their respective homes in Spain, 
Majorca, Mexico, and the Phillipine Islands. 
The Indians also left, bereft of their friends 
and teachers, and went south about Los An- 
geles, where a few scattered remnants may 
still be found preserving faint ideas of piety 
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with a few of the outward observances of 
their religion. ‘The Mission was left alone, 
and the fields about it were allowed to run 
to waste for years. 

In 1854 a religious house of the order of 
St. Francis was founded, with headquarters 
at the parish church that stood in Santa Bar- 
bara. Soon, however, the Mission building 
being larger and more suitable in every way, 
the monks of the new order moved into it, 
and have lived there ever since, and the old 
church is now an apostolic college for the 
education of youth for the order and as mis- 
sionaries. The community today numbers 
twelve brothers, among whom are apt to be 
a few novices. They have in a measure 
saved the building from utter ruin, but 
it and the gardens are far from being in the 
condition they were before the Act of Secu- 
larization was passed. 

The plan of the Mission is rambling and 
uncertain. Rooms were added when and 
where they were most needed, without re- 
gard to unity. The towers are of stone, 
plastered with a coarse layer of cement, and 
the walls are mostly of adobe mixed with 
brick. Formerly the roof was tiled, but the 
huge sustaining beams rotting away, it was 
replaced with shingles. Repairs are con- 
stantly necessary to prevent greater dilapi- 
dation than there is, and the care already 
given has made the building one of the best 
preserved in California. There are few treas- 
ures remaining, beyond the old embroidered 
vestments and chalices in the sacristy, and 
the pictures are but copies brought from 
Mexico. 

Life at Santa Barbara is enjoyable because 
so natural. One leads an out-of-door exist- 
ence. The very beauties of the place 
tempt him to enjoy the too fast passing 
days by riding, walking, or driving to the 
varied spots of interest. There are the 
cahons with their freshness, the canters 
along the beach, over Castle Gate and along 
the coast, the rambles about Carpenteria and 
Montecito, the bathing in the warm waters 
of the bay, the visits to orange groves, and 
the daily pilgrimages to the Mission. No 
other region offers more tempting oppor 
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tunities than that lying around Santa Bar- 
bara for the keen enjoyment of nature. 
Many of the surroundings of the town are 
indescribably attractive, combining, as they 
do, a view of ocean, valley, and mountain, 
and wrapped in the mild embrace of a glori- 
ous atmosphere. Horseback riding is a fa- 
vorite pastime, and the rides that may be 
taken are innumerable. Perhaps the most 
enjoyable is that through the little town of 
Montecito, which is generaily inhabited by 
eastern people held captive by the climate 
and location of the place, into the foothills 
of the main range to the Hot Springs. The 
road leads upward, now past luxuriant or- 
chards, and again through forests of live 
oaks, until at last the springs, with their 
sulphur waters are reached. From here a 
narrow footpath winds still higher up the 
mountain side to the summit of an isolated 
peak, commanding a view of the valley ly- 
ing down below, of the bay, merging into the 
Pacific, that stretches off into a shad- 
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tion as Onecan hope any spot tobe. Many, 
indeed, desire nothing better hereafter than 
is given them now by the side of the Santa 
Ynez. Even the irregularities of the mail in 
winter cannot disturb their contentedness. A 
stranger rebels at first against this general 
satisfaction with everything that is Santa 
Barbara; but a short residence in the valley 
robs even him of his_ prejudices, together 
with his energy, and he begins to believe 
that no other home, either here or in the 
hereafter, can offer more inducements toward 
longevity. In fact, there is too much sun- 
shine, too much mellowness, and more nat- 
ural beauties than are good for the young, 
the strong, and the ambitious. One grows 
to look upon the valley as containing the 
world, and forgets, while enjoying the peace- 
ful days, that life is ever earnest, or that du- 
ties linger in the distant cities. The region 
is too satisfying—it is dangerous to stay too 
long in it. 


owy distance, of Rincon, of Carpen- 
teria, of ranches and fruit trees, green 
meadows and white cottages. In one 
direction is Santa Barbara and its val- 
ley, down which at sunset come long 
streams of golden light; while before 
the town stretches the narrow wharf, 
extending out into the bay. One 
looks now upon the islands, guarding 
with their huge bulk the harbor; now on 
white-winged boats, gliding over the deep 
blue waters; and upward toward a cloud- 
less sky, rivaling in softness that of Italy. 
Hitherto, this southern town has been es- 
pecially famous, because of its  salubrious 
climate, as a winter home for invalids and 
pleasure-seekers. Latterly, it is becoming 
equally noted as a most delightful summer 
resort. The truth of the matter ts, the 
weather is auspicious at any season. From 
the absolute merit that it possesses, Santa 
Barbara must soon gain not only a greater 
national reputation than it now has, but an 
international one as well. While not Para- 
dise, unless that region of future habitation 
proves less delightful than imagined, the 
Santa Barbara valley is as near it in pertfec- 
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Old Santa Barbara, the village of Spanish 
cottages, is being rapidly destroyed. The 
presidio, which once stood in the center of 
the town, has but a single wall remaining to 
mark where the fort once was, and the houses 
about it are every year growing fewer Jn num- 
ber. ‘Those that have been left, however, 
add yet another attraction to the city, and 
serve to recall the days when Americans 
were unknown, and Spanish authority was 
recognized by all. They are solidly built 
structures of adobe and heavy beams, and 
the walls, if left alone, would stand another 
century yet. Usually never over one story 
in height, the houses are roofed with bright 
red tiles, old-fashioned and cumbrous, and 
have deep porticos, with trailing vines cling- 
jng to them. ‘The windows are small and 
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deepset, and the more pretentious houses 
are built around an open court. 

It may be that the exigencies of the time 
require the removal of the Spanish quarters, 
and possibly the town will in the future shake 
off its present listless air, and enjoy a boom 
calculated to make glad the heart of land 
agents. But one cannot help regretting what- 
ever immolations there have been in the 
past, or will be in the future. Today the 
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town is not robbed of its greatest charms, 
and those who know it trust it never will be. 
Modern improvements will not assimilate 
with nature’s work in Santa Barbara. Spoil 
its naturalness and it will grow commonplace. 
The valley is a favored nook of California. 
Modernized, it and the town will become 
mere fashionable resorts, instead of remain- 
ing as they are today—incomparable, and 
absolutely satisfactory. | 
Edwards Roberts. 


PIONEERS OF OREGON. 


A REMARKABLE company of men and 
women found their way across the continent 
forty years ago and passed down the shores 
of the Columbia to make homes in West- 
ern Oregon. At that time Oregon extend- 
ed from the Rocky Mountains to the 
sea. California was not a possession of the 
United States, and therefore offered no at- 
tractions to those who would not live where 
the American flag could not wave over them. 
The way was long and tedious, wild and 
dangerous. Savage tribes occupied the mid- 
continent, and for a thousand miles—from 
the Platte to the Columbia—arid plains 
made the way seem a desert. It is strange 
beyond belief that men, women, and chil- 
dren should ever have dared to go such a 
fearful journey for such uncertainty. 

Wandering Flat Head Indians found their 
way as far east as St. Louis, and there met 
a New England man who was strangely inter- 
ested in their request for Christian training. 
This was the beginning of missionary efforts 
towards the Pacific, and led to the formation 
of the several missions that were established 
as early as 1840. Among the missionaries 
there were but few who ranked as remarkable 
men. Jason Lee, of the Methodist Mission 


founded in Willamette Valley, was a man of 
strong and fervent convictions, and calculated 
to command respect in any rank or society. 
He died early in the history of the country. 
and the world did not realize what he was 
His memory is yet warmly cher- 
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ished still; and strangest of all, no word of 
criticism was ever made by his nearest com- 
panions. Had he lived, he would, no do ubt, 
have made his mark upon his time. 

The now well-known name of Dr. Marcus 
Whitman comes next, a Presbyterian mission- 
ary who settled on the Walla Walla river. He 
was both a physician and a teacher. He devot- 
ed eleven years tothe instruction and improve- 
ment of a savage race, who massacred him 
and his family because the measles got 
among them and he did not cure them. 
Whitman was a remarkable man, a self-deny- 
ing man; one who did much good and 
claimed little credit when living. Long after 
he was gone there arose a set of scribblers 
who resented the claim of his friends that 
Whitman was a Christian and a patriot who 
deserved well of his country. Poor fellow! 
He lived a life of hard work and self-abnega- 
tion ; he did good largely, and many a weary 
emigrant found relief and rest, food, and con- 
solation when he reached Whitman’s Station. 
There came a time when he overheard the 
boastings of the employees of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company that they were sure of Oregon, . 
and would soon possess it for a British do- 
minion. It stirred his soul and roused his 
patriotic nature, so that he started overland 
on his now historic journey of terrible hard- 
ship, that took him at midwinter through the 
frozen wilds of the continent. He never 
rested until he had made known to the Pres- 
ident at Washington the value of Oregon. 
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Some may claim too much when they assert 
that he saved Oregon from British suprem- 
acy, but they are ungenerous who would dis- 
credit the brave man who risked so much 
and did so much for his country; the more 
especially as he never made a claim in his 
own behalf. His was a life and nature truly 
noble. If he did not literally save Oregon, 
he did more than any other man to prevent 
its loss. | 

There were some remarkable men among 
the old time officers in the Hudson Bay 
- Company’s service. Dr. McLaughlin was of 
anoble nature. ‘The Company naturally pre- 
ferred to have the country to themselves, and 
American immigration was entirely against 
their interests. But McLaughlin acted the 
Christian part, and let the impoverished im- 
migrant have the supplies he needed, even 
against the actual command of his superiors. 
He told them he could resign, but he could 
not permit his fellow men to suffer when he 
could relieve them. <A large amount of ac- 
counts thus made was actually charged to 
him, though afterwards released. His kind- 
ness towards the new comers did much to 
make the settlement of the country possible. 
There have been some who have done him 
injustice, but the great majority of Americans 
recognize that Dr. McLaughlin was good to 
them beyond what they had reason to expect. 

I met, the other day, one of the few surviv- 
ors of the former officers of the old Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, Dr. W. F. Talmie, of 
Victoria, who has grown old gracefully, and 
brings down to us of the present time a 
pleasant recollection of the past. He has 
a farm on Vancouver's Island, two miles 
from Victoria, and his old age is greatly 
honored. Yet he was here a half century 
ago, when this western -world was a wilder- 
ness and the white man was almost a savage. 
The stations of the Fur Company were every- 
where, and an organized and perfect system 
prevailed for controlling the various Indian 
tribes, and making them enrich the Com- 
pany. The trapper and the hunter was at 
one with the aborigines, and by thus ming- 
ling with the savages the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany retained its paramount influence. 
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Take this wide region as it was under the 
rule of the fur companies, and it affords an 
idyllic subject, full of wild life and savage 
romance. ‘The native tribes were not always 
peaceably disposed, though they were always 
kept under good control. | 

Dr. Wm. C. McKay, who was born here 
and grew up in the Hudson Bay Company’s 
service, once gave me an interesting sketch 
of a raid made before the year 1840 by 
Indians from the Upper River against Fort 
Vancouver, head-quarters of the Company. 
The Indians at that time occupied this region 
by thousands, and their canoes made great 
war fleets. Some trouble occurred, and 
the savages from the Upper River came 
down in their might; their war canoes liter- 
ally covered the great Columbia, and they 
threatened to destroy the fort. Having had 
timely notice of the foray, the Hudson Bay 
Company’s people summoned their allies 
from the Lower River. These came up 
stream with another mighty fleet. It was a 
drawn battle, of course; so, finding their 
game blocked, the Upper River tribes went 
home again, making up their grievances, 
however, before they left. Such were the 
times of old. Soon after this the ague 
came, and as they treated it by a sweating 
process, followed by a plunge into the cold 
river, it swept the Indian tribes away so 
that there was not a formidable remnant left 
to make a threat. 3 

They called this disease the “Cold Sick,” 
and accounted for it thus: The first ship en- 
tering the river was the Tonquin, which fired 
its morning and evening gun. The cannon 
was a strange thing to them, and their ac- 
count was that the ship uttered a great roar; 
that smoke issued from its side, and this 
smoke spread up all the river and streams, 
and wherever it went it carried death to the 
Indians. 

Early in the forties there came some 
immigration to Oregon. There had come 
over before a few mountaineers and hunters, 
who worked for the Fur Company, but had 
American feeling at heart. Some few civil- 
ians accompanied the missionaries, and in- 
sensibly a small community of American 
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citizens existed. When Whitman went East, 
he did much to encourage immigration, and 
piloted back about a thousand people, who 
made permanent homes. ‘Thus the destiny 
of the country was decided for all time. 
This body of citizens were scattered over the 
beautiful Willamette Valley, and made their 
homes for life where they settled. Among 
them were very few men of high education, 
but very many of strong native sense and 
superior intellect. 

What induced them to come is an interest- 
ing query at this day. They were from 
Missonri and Illinois generally, and those 
states forty years ago were in their youth, 
and seemed to offer all necessary attractions. 
But those men who haunt the frontier never 
were happy with dense civilization around 
them. ‘The word spread that a company 
was organizing for Oregon, and that Oregon 
was to be claimed for the United States 
against Great Britian. It is probable that 
this last feature was most attractive of all. 
To wrest a strip of territory from the grasp 
of John Bull was as much inducement as 
the average ‘westerner frontiersman 
could ask for. ‘lo “‘go West” seemed the 
true American’s destiny long before Horace 
Greely uttered the injunction. So, strange 
to say, a great caravan assembled at the 
frontier, and having organized in good shape, 
started for Oregon. 

It is interesting to hear the early comers 
dilate upon the time when they found the 
beautiful valley a blooming wilderness, and 
destitute of any semblance of civilized life. 
Its varied landscapes were dressed in all the 
beauty of aboriginal verdure; no field or 
fence marred the beauty of its primordial 
day. People of some culture came here in 
the beginning, and adapted themselves to 
the life they found here. It was an epoch 
when “an Essay on Clothes” would have 
been wasted. Clothes were “a thing of 
shreds and patches.” A half-savage garb of 
skins was adopted, and any one who wouldn’t 
go barefoot had to wear moccasins. A gath- 
ering of settlers was a show of motley; fash- 
ions there were none. Skins and furs were 


legal tender, and wheat was current coin of 
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the realm. An order on the Hudson Bay 
Company’s store, or any other store, would 
circulate as currency until actually worn 
through. 

The world primeval was found to exist 
here more completely than the pilgrims 
found it on the Atlantic shore. Oregon pio- 
neers were further removed from life and the 
world than were they who landed from the 
Mayflower. One of those men of the forties 
recently gave me some incidents of that 
time. He had accumulated orders on a 
store at Oregon City, and wanting cloth, 
went there to find that the storekeeper had 
none. ‘The trader said: “ 1 am going soon 
on this vessel to the Sandwich Islands; shall 
take some Oregon products, and bring back 
a general stock, if I can; so you had better 
wait until I get back.” So the former waited 
for six months, or so, and when he heard 
his friend was back, went there to trade. 
The merchant had no cloth, but had brought 
back lots of sugar and some tools of differ- 
ent sorts. His stock was rather limited. 
Traffic was peculiar, and it was more trade 
and barter than dealings for coin. 

In these early days, when there was little 
wealth and no poverty, Oregon was nearly a 
Paradise. The early comers and mountain- 
eers were living characters, who had crossed 
to the further side of the world certainly 
with little hope of lucre, and had experiences 
well worth listening: to. ‘Take them as a 
class, they were remarkable men; for it re- 
quired something out of the common routine 
of life to bring men from the midst of civil- 
ization, even of the crudest, to a region 
thousands of miles beyond its reach. They 
were men who determined to save this land 
to the United States, and remained here for 
many years, acting as a law unto themselves, 
raising a revenue and sustaining a govern- 
ment, waiting and pleading for the National 
Government to come to their relief. Long 
before California became ours these men 
had secured material from the Sandwich Is- 
lands and started a newspaper. Imagine 
journalism sustained in a country where 
money was not commonly used, and where 
the men were clothed in buckskin for want 
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of cloth; where boiled wheat was ordinary 
diet until the advent of a flouring mill! 
There is no feature of early days in Oregon 
that better exemplifies the great qualities of 
the pioneers than this fact that they estab- 
lished and sustained @ newspaper under such 
circumstances. 

The different emergencies that arose at 
this time called out all the ingenuity and the 
sterling worth of this people. Lawyers and 
doctors had little practice, and worked and 
lived like the rest. Among the early arriv- 
als was found the nucleus of a State. The 
first settlers gathered and erected a provis- 
ional government. They created a judiciary 
and established a legislature. There were 
minds among them capable of meeting any 
emergency. Soon after, when the Whitman 
massacre occurred, remote as they were from 
any support from the general government; 
with not a federal soldier within a thousand 
miles; without stores or supplies, arms or 
munitions ; they organized and equipped a 
regiment that took the field against the most 
warlike of the interior tribes, who were con- 
quered, and the murderers tried and hanged, 

Hon. John W. Grim, of Marion County, 
who was one of the early pioneers, told me 
of a meeting of settlers to raise troops on 
this occasion. He described the wild and 
grotesque garb of the men, each with his 
good rifle in hand, gathered in little groups 
on the prairie, while the central and promi- 
nent figure was Tom McKay, half-breed son 
of McKay, who came out early in the century 
with Astor’s expedition. McKay, as I re- 
member him, was a reckless, dare-devil fel- 
low, brilliant and brave, with dashing man- 
ners, but conscious of his position as a halt 
breed. Many of these unfortunates have 
lived and died in Oregon, very often intem- 
perate—as was Tom McKay—driven to it 
by a sense of inferiority of position. English 
half-breeds are thus sensitive, while the sons 
of French Canadians generally drop into In- 
dian habits and make the best of it. A 
brother of Tom McKay is an educated phy- 
sician and a gentlemen of polished manners, 
who is much respected by all the world. 

But to return to that scene on the prairie, 
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where Americans, French, and half-castes were 
grouped, leaning on their rifles. It was an- 
nounced that Tom McKay would be there to 
muster in recruits. He was a well-known 
and popular character, and those who had 
never met him turned out, expecting some- 
thing out of the ordinary. Tom was there, 
mounted, and riding like a centaur from one 
group to another, calling in stirring tones for 
volunteers, and reciting facts concerning the 
massacre to urge them on. It was a strik- 
ing scene, full of interest; the principal fig- 
ure, with tawny skin and coal-black hair and 
beard, roughly but eloquently calling for vol- 
unteers, and the excited groups that severally 
represented Americans, English, and French 
listening and responding. 

Judge Grim was a new-comer, and having 
met Whitman on the way down the Colum- 
bia and become much interested in him, 
was no indifferent spectator. ‘The surprising 
feature to him was, that McKay’s burning 
but unconscious eloquence was addressed 
to different groups in different languages. 
The Americans heard from him pure Eng- 
lish; to the Canadians he spoke French; 
and the half-castes listened to eloquent pas- 
sages in the Chinook jargon common to all 
classes. He involuntarily changed from one 
to another tongue; and whatever language 
he used, his words were effectual and im- 
pressive. It was a scene that surprised the 
newcomer, though not inconsistent. with 
those early times. The result was, that a 
large company enlisted for the war, and in 
three days were on the march for the enemy’s 
country. 

Among the first of the emigrants was J. 
W. Nesmith, a Yankee boy, who came to 
Oregon, acquired a fair fortune, and went, as 
United States Senator, to take his seat among 
the leading men of this country. Rough, 
but not rude, strange to polished ways, this 
western man soon took good rank, and bore 
himself well through the trying episode of 
the Civil War. He had read much, and 
possessed a keen wit, that soon gave him the 
freedom of the Senate. Soon after his ar- 


rival he was called into one of the sitting 
rooms adjoining the Senate chamber, by 
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brother Senators, who kindly thought to put 
him at his ease. Sitting there were some of 
the most famous men of 1860. After a mo- 
ment’s chat, one asked: 

“What were your impressions, Mr. Nes- 
mith, when you first came?” 

He modestly replied, that when he recalled 
to mind all the great men who had sat in 
that chamber—Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Ben- 
ton, and the rest—he could hardly: realize his 
own presence as their successor, and won- 
dered how he got there. 

‘ Well,” said one of the fathers of the Sen- 
ate, “you have been here some weeks, now, 
and become used to your surroundings; and 
how do things seem to you?” 

“Ah,” said Nesmith with a sly twinkle, 
“now I wonder how the rest of you got 
here.” 

Every hand reached out to grasp his, and 
a hearty laugh went round, and thenceforth he 
was the recognized wit of the Senate. Yet, 
when deputed by his fellow democrats to 
speak in memory of Sumner, it is conceded 
that this untaught, yet not unlearned, son of 
the farthest West paid the finest tribute that 
was made on that occasion. 

Among the mountaineers were the Meek 
vrothers. Joe Meek would have made a 
first-class character for a yellow-covered vol- 
ume. ‘These brothers could tell many ex- 
periences of mountain life, and very likely 
their stories increased in size from constant 
use; they certainly did not grow smaller. 
Joe Meek was sent overland to the National 
Capital, as a delegate from Oregon to try to 
secure. action to organize the territory. 
He arrived there with barbaric trappings. 
He wore a buckskin suit fringed at all the 
seams, cap to correspond, and moccasins. 
Heyloriedin the cheap notoriety he achieved, 
which culminated in the fact that he was a 
cousin—somewhat removed—of James Kk. 
Polk, then President. Meek had a rough 


wit that was voluble and noisy, and could 
draw the long bow to its farthest capacity. 
In the large emigration that Whitman 
piloted across in 1843 were the Applegates, 
afamily that has been prominently known 
in Oregon. 


There were three brothers, all 
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men of note, while Jesse Applegate is a man 
of more than ordinary power. It requires a 
frontier experience to develop such a char- 
acter. William Applegate has never been 
schooled, but he has read very widely, and 
has a strong touch of sentiment. The world 
has not gone well with him. He has been 
betrayed by his kind heart to put faith in 
human nature, and suffers for it in his old 
age. While he has declined to take any 
prominent part in public life, he has yet 
greatly influenced those around him. He 
has the look of an old Roman, and lives up 
to that ideal. 

Among the young men of the early emi- 
grations, was M. P. Deady, the present U. 
S. District Judge. He was a territorial 
Judge at an early age, and has been on the 
District Bench for many years—since it was 
created, in fact. There is probably no Judge 
of the U. S. courts who has a finer presence 
and presides with more dignity than does 
Judge Deady, or who possesses a more pro- 
found and critical knowledge of law; and 
considering that he is a product of this re- 
gion, and represents only what can be made 
and done here in a professional light, Oregon 
may be proud of his reputation. He is not 
only a jurist and wise in the law, but is prob- 
ably the best literary scholar in Oregon, and 
a good writer. 

Among the bone and sinew of these pio- 
neer days were many untutored men, who 
possessed good mental powers, and grew into 
a ripeness of mind that is not common in 
older countries. I know of many who actu- 
ally had little or no education, but are today 
well read and influential. They either built on 
the mere knowledge of the alphabet, or else 
began at the beginning and worked up to 
extraordinary intelligence. I know one who 
will not object to have his history quoted as 
an encouragement to others. John Minto 
left the mines of Cornwall to come to Amer- 
ica, and found himself, when yet young, 
here in Oregon. He was able neither to 
read nor write, but iearned by fire-light after 
marriage; and today no man enjoys books 
and reading more, or makes better use of 
them. Not only did he become a reader, 
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but also a writer; and few men write more 
clearly, and in more perfect English than 
he. Here was a pioneer who grew to be one 
of the leading minds of Oregon. New soil 
brings great products, and only a new and 
developing region can produce such men as 
I have described. The old world, with its 
hackneyed ways and thought, is incapable 
of turning out such vigor of mind as grows 
with the pioneer of a newly unfolding coun- 
try. 

Among the early comers was Peter H. Bur- 
nett, first Governor of California, who left 
Oregon when the gold fever broke out. 
There is no more beautiful region than the 
Waldo Hills in the Willamette Valley, named 
after Dan Waldo, who first settled there. 
Here was another original character, sterling 
in worth, and yet unique in his singularity; 
another specimen of the pioneer. The old 
man died after years of great suffering, and 
was mourned by all as a man worth his 
weight in gold. 7 

One could call to mind hundreds of men 
whose history should be preserved, because 
so closely identified with the settlement of 
Oregon. They were brave men, all, and 
brave women as well. Many a time when 
emergency arose, those pioneer women took 
hold and saved the day. It would ill befit 


- any one who tries to do justice to those 


early pioneer days, to omit the women who 
did their part so bravely. I have mentioned 
John Minto, and can include, as among the 
remarkable characters of that time, Mrs. 
Minto, a woman who was “chief among a 
thousand.” 

It is impossible to follow the thread 
of events and do justice to all who were 
pioneers. I have merely classified them, 
and given types of every class. To ap- 
preciate their qualities, one must have 
been able to know them in their prime, 
when, possessing all their powers of mind 
and body, they conquered fate and made 
their way to this farthest shore. 

I came to Oregon just as the pioneer days 
were over, just as the halo was passing from 
the sky, but traces of the old times remained. 
It was not long before the world poured its 
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disappointed gold-seekers into Oregon, and 
the beauty and fragrance of the early times 
were gone forever. But I had many oppor- 
tunities in the decadence of pioneer life to 
realize how Arcadian it was. The rush of 
speculators and traders came like a flood 
soon after the gold era dawned. There ac- 
tually had been none of that lot of humanity 
here before, because there had been nothing 
to attract them. The sharpers of the law 
had no chance to pettifog; people lived so 
naturally and simply that quack doctors 
would have starved ; the tricksters of trade 
found no business here. ‘There was little 
disagreement because there were few causes 
of difference. 

Among the characters evolved by pioneer 
times was John Whiteaker, a plain farmer, 
who was first Governor of the Sfate of Ore- 
gon, and afterwards went to Congress. 
Whiteaker was not educated for public life; 
in truth, he had very little education, but 
was a reader, and became capable of appear- 
ing well, and expressing his sentiments well. 
He figures often in politics, because his 
people keep him in the Legislature, as much 
from personal feeling, as political preference. 
A few years ago, when “ Honest John” was 
President of the Oregon Senate, some ques- 
tion concerning railroads being up, we were 
talking the matter over, and he denounced 
the whole system of civilization, and much 
vaunted ‘“ progress,” saying: don't 
need railroads, and have no use for so many 
people. You know how times used to be 
when we had the country to ourselves ; when 
there were no poor people around us, and 
few who were very rich. Then we had good 
times, and cared nothing forthe outside world; 
while now, people are pouring in by the 
thousand. We have railroads and _ ships 
come from all parts of the world, and times 
are hard, and many are poor. We never 
again shall see the good times, and experi- 
ence the general good will that we had when 
there were a few of us here in the early 
days.” 

Now, “ Honest John ” cannot possibly be 
in earnest when he declaims thus, for he 
recognizes that the world must fill up, and 
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so-called progress have its sway. But—as 
do we all—he looks back with many a sigh 
to the times that tried men’s souls in some 
degree, but gave so much of unalloyed satis- 
faction. It is not given to many to enjoy 
life in its primitive aspects, and possess a 
new and beautiful country, as it came fresh 
from the hand of Nature, before the wheels 
of Juggernaut have rolled it down to a com- 
mon level. 

The war-whoop had scarcely ceased to 
sound and peace been conquered against the 
hostile tribes, when a new contingency arose 
that excited the minds of Oregonians great- 
ly and revolutionized all the interests of the 
Pacific Coast. Intercourse with California 
was very infrequent, but some chance brought 
in the fall of 1848 a letter from ex-governor 
Boggs of Missouri, then in California, to a 
friend in Oregon, announcing the discovery 
of gold there. This news was confirmed by 
the captain of a schooner from California, 
who had bought up all the lumber and sup- 
plies he could, and was willing to disclose a 
secret he had made the basis of a small for- 
tune. 

Heretofore our pioneers had been proof 
against human cupidity and seemed to scorn 
filthy lucre, but the opportunity to dig the 
native gold from the mother earth was irre- 
sistible. (Quietly the pioneers massed again 
for this new adventure, and soon their wagons 
and pack animals by hundreds were working 
their way over unknown wilds and by untravy- 
eled paths, southwards. They had just con- 
quered their Indianenemiesand had nofearof 
another outbreak ; they took abundant sup- 
ples with them, threw all the energy of 
their pioneer life into the work, and soon 
reached the gold fields five hundred miles 
away. 

All who mined in “the diggings” in those 
early days of California gold discovery will 
remember the clannish nature of the Ore- 
egonians who worked there, and the success 
they were universally credited with, as well 
as the jealousy with which others regarded 
them. This can easily be accounted for: 
all Oregonians knew each other, and had the 
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feelings of home attachment to keep them 
on good terms with each other. Further, 
murder and robberies were of frequent oc- 
currence, and by mutual dependence they 
were safe. As to their proverbial good luck, 
that was merely due to their energy and in- 
dustry. They worked to improve homes 
that were not far away, and worked well. 
As to the jealousy of others, that is the com- 
mon reward of success and well directed 
effort. 

Old Oregonians tell many strange epi- 
sodes of mining adventure; many of them 
did well at it The result was that most of 
them returned within the year, and placed 
their winnings in shape to earn them some- 
thing, or used them to improve their land. 
Oregon took a new start, and thousands 
poured into the State, forming a change from 
the placid existence and noiseless experience 
of the early times. With those later times, 
and the men who made their advent with 
them, we have nothing to do. Our story is 
of the old pioneers who came before the gold 
epoch, who shared the gold thus discovered, 
but did not cross the continent for it. 

But the days of the old pioneers are 
drawing to aclose. As the leaves drop in 
the autumn, so the older set, who guided the 
movement of early days, are falling by the 
way. Occasionally we see them, in the ripe- 
ness of years, sitting and looking on, where 
they formerly led the way. 

Some hypercritics scout the idea that the 
early comers crossed the continent from any 
motive of loyalty or patriotism. It is not 
requisite for their honorable standing in his- 
tory to assert or attempt to prove that they 
did. One can lose a cause by claiming too 
much ; yet these men were somewhat stirred 
in spirit and spurred on to come and colon- 
ize Oregon by the facts told them by Whit- 
man, that his object was to secure an emigra- 
tion that should people Oregon with Ameri- 
cans, and by actual possession and occupancy 
hold the land. It1is pleasant to believe—and 
I do believe—that those noble men, our 
pioneers, had a patriotic motive in their 
coming. 
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THE grass had already spread its friendly 
verdure upon the graves of those the cholera 


had claimed. The windlasses again creaked 


merrily upon the hills; the smoke of the fur- 
naces rose up from the quiet valleys. For- 
tune had rewarded her adventurous votaries 
with fresh favors, and the Lyscombes seemed 
to be her especial favorites. A larger and 
richer mine had been opened up by the broth- 
ers. Robert Lyscombe, visiting St. Louis to 
dispose of their lead, had returned to aston- 
ish the town by the erection of a handsome 
frame house, the first mansion in what was 
to be some day a prosperous State. The 
reason for this ambitious attempt was soon 
made manifest. ‘The ‘“ white house,” as the 
towns folk admiringly called it, had a mis- 
tress—the daughter of a Southern gentleman, 
brought thither from St. Louis. 

Hester was no longer the solitary woman 
of the settlement. ‘There were others be- 
sides the lady in the “ white house ”—wives 
of sturdy miners; mostly of foreign birth, 
though there were a few Americans among 
them. But Hester was still, in the eyes of 
these simple men, the representative of social 
life and position; still the embodiment of 
aristocratic grace and elegance to them, 
though her plain. unpretentious manners did 
little to encourage the idea. , 

Robert Lyscombe was that member of a 
family of gentle blood—impoverished, and 
drawn westward to better its condition—who 
must be always its most conspicuous one; 
a man of unmistakable force of character and 
talent. The cabins clustering about his new 
home looked up to it; the social life of the 
place centered about it, and its owner was 
always glad to dispense its hospitality. 

It was a delight to Hester to meet one of 
her own sex and condition. When she first 
walked down the street and into the gate, 
under the fragrant locust trees, and, in the 


cheerful parlor, met the new comer, Mrs. 
Lyscombe was a surprise to her. She her- 
self was a tall woman, but she felt herself 
dwarfed by the magnificent figure that enter- 
ed the room—yet a figure so well rounded 
and proportioned that it was grace itself. 
Mrs. Lyscombe’s hair and eyes were black, her 
face pure and delicate in outline, her clear, 
creamy complexion exquisite with the tender 
red of healthful youth. Every motion suggest- 
ed a reserved strength of character. 

“Holland is my name,” said Hester ; 
“Hester Holland at your service, and | 
trust we shall be more than _ neighbors. 
Every one here is our neighbor. Let us be 
friends, Mrs. Lyscombe.” 

Diana Lyscombe (the very name seemed 
made for her) looked at Hester with kindly 
eyes. 

“] am quite sure,” she said, ‘‘ we shall be 
that ”—and after they had sat in quiet talk 
about their old and their new homes for an 
hour, Hester rose to end her call with the 
firm conviction that this new land had given 
to her the first true friend of her own sex 
she had known since her mother’s death. 

Mrs. Holland had now a rival in the town. 
Mrs. Lyscombe’s beauty, her husband's 
wealth and position, gave her every claim to 
attention. Her negro servant, in a land 
where servants had as yet made no appear- 
ance, added to her popularity. But no one 
else could ever be to the settlement what 
Hester had been and was. No one need 
ever expect to usurp her place in the miners 
hearts. 


XIII. 


Diana came down the long street, pick- 
ing her way past the ten-pin alley, where 
noisy men were drinking and gambling. At 
the unpainted railing a horse was tied, his 
saddle lavishly splashed with mud. The 
same horse had been standing there the 
night before. Mrs. Lyscombe shuddered 
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slightly as the loud brawling of the gam- 
blers floated out on the still summer air. 
She quickened her pace, looking back at the 
peaceful, “white house,” wreathed round with 
its fresh young locusts, and its one forest- 
crowned knoll rising just behind it. These 
new log cabins, these red-shirted men, the 
stir, the unrest, the oaths, the laughter, the 
thud of the ten-pins, seemed to her like 
a disagreeable dream. 

Diana Lyscombe’s bellehood had been 
brief and singularly gay and untroubled. 
She was very young, even now but little past 
her eighteenth birthday. From her very 
first sight of Robert Lyscombe she had been 
attracted to him. And when he came to 
woo her, his talent, his generosity, his kindly 
ways, perhaps even a touch of romance in 
the idea of a home in a new and picturesque 
land, had carried her away. She grieved at 
leaving a loving home-circle and old friends ; 
she knew that every one wondered at her 
choice to follow a Northern pioneer toa wild 
land; but these things made no difference 
inher determination. She knew better than 
to mind her sisters’ teasing prophecies that 
she would have to live in a wigwam and 
wear a blanket—she knew that the Indian 
had fled before the settler ; and she was con- 
scientiously and lovingly prepared to make 
the best of any unfamiliar and unpleasing 
features that she might—doubtless would— 
find in her new home. Nevertheless this 
gambling den with its unsavory accompani- 
ments had been a shock to her; roughness 
she had expected, but—in her ignorance of 
frontier life—not ¢Azs sort of thing. 

She was no stranger, by this time, in old 
Archy’s cabin. With the intimacy of con- 
fident friendship, she entered the low door- 
way, and found Hester at the ironing table. 
“I wonder,” she began, “ who owns a sorrel 
horse with a white star in its forehead! I 
do believe it’s been tied at that bowling al- 
ley all night. It’s there now!” 

“I don’t know, Diana. Very likely some 
poor fellow from Hard-Scrabble. They oft- 
en stay there till they have gambled away 
every cent they have sold their mineral for. 
There! How do you like it?””—holding up 
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for inspection the shirt cuff she had just polish- 
ed. Hester had persisted in making her hus- 
band wear these white, shining shirts, the one 
thing to remind them of the refinements of 
other days. The miners of all degree wore 
flannel—even the young beaux hoped to 
make their most favorable impressions by 
dint of flannel of a fresher and gaudier red 
than that worn by the older miners, which 
wind, sun, and rain had done their best to 
make dim and dingy. Through this mis- 
taken kindness of his wife, Holland had 
innocently roused the contemptuous ire of 
the settlers. 

“Tt is terrible,” resumed Diana, “ to hear 
that swearing. I wonder if this rough life 
can ever grow better! Last night—oh, Hes- 
ter, it must have been the owner of that sor- 
rel—some one was fighting in there; they 
threw him out at the door. I put my hands 
His 
face was bleeding. I saw that much. But 
he kept on bvating at the door, and yelling 
like a madman.” She put her hands to her 
eyes, as though the scene was still before 
her. 

“Poor Diana—you find it hard to see. 
And so it is. But they arenotallso. Many 
of them are kind, and good, and true—yes, 
even some of those who sin have moments 
of beautiful purity. I have reason to know 
it—I’ve seen them tested.” 

‘*Yes —I remember what you have told 
me about the time when your husband was 
so ill, and you had neither money nor friends. 
Did— ” 

‘The voices of men—angry, swearing men— 
drifted into them. A crowd came surging 
along the grassy path. It came nearer—men 
with wild cries, with anger-darkened faces. 

In their midst was one whose pallid face 
bore the look of desperation. His body to 
the waist was naked. The woolen blouse, 
stripped from his shoulders, hung in rags 
about him. His brawny back was bleeding 
and marred with great purple welts. ‘The 
men, thronging about him, beat him cruelly 
with freshly cut locust boughs. The poor 
wretch tried vainly to escape their blows—to 
turn back—to shake them off. Panting, des 
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perate, he yelled; he fought; he swore. The 
crowd still forced him on—the sharp locust 
thorns tearing his flesh. On came the tu- 
mult—on past the door where Hester and 
Diana stood—a fierce, hounding throng, a 
fainting, maddened victim. 

Suddenly among the locust boughs, Hes- 
ter was standing. She looked over the tur- 
bulent mob. 

“Stop!” she said commandingly. 

They knew her. English Jack drew back 
his comrades. 

“Don’t ye interfere, Miss,” he said, “ he 
ain't wuth it. He stole Denny’s lead.” 
Down came the stinging blows once more 
on the crouching frame, now abject in the 
dust. 

“Don’t strike again!” said Hester reso- 
lutely. 

Her calm voice hushed the multitude a 
moment. ‘Then, ‘Damn him!” cried one, 
“He deserves all he’s got. The dog—the 
thief.” 

At this, a fresh clamor broke out. ‘There 
were among them some new comers; and 
they resented Hester’s action. One of these 
with uplifted branch made ready for a blow. 
Hester put her hand upon his arm. He 
shook it off roughly with an oath. 

“ Boys!” said English Jack, “ Hold off 
there--Let him go!” 

Every man there knew that tone meant 
no trifling, and they fell back from their vic- 
tim. 

“Miss Hester,” explained Jack, “ He’s 
stole Denny’s lead. He gambled away ev- 
ery cent he got for it, ‘twixt last night and 
this morning. He deserves all he’s got—” 

“And more!” cried a new voice. An 
ominous murmur ran through the crowd. 
In the “ Mines,” stealing was the gravest 
of crimes. Whoever stole the long-sought 
and dearly found lead of the miner met with 
severe and speedy punishment. So society 
protected itself in the absence of judge and 
jury. 

‘““He’d ought to be hanged— the scoun- 
drel!” shouted a man on the edge of the 
crowd; and the others shouted or murmured 
approval. 


** He’s got off easy, Miss,” said Jack, look- 
ing at Hester. 

“T know it, Jack,” she answered, laying 
her slim, white hand on his red sleeve. 
“Will you let him go—this time ? ” 

Low growls about her showed that sympa- 
thy was not with her. 

* Jack,” she urged, “let him go!” 

The prostrate victim watched her—grim, 
bloody, defiant, still. He knew that, in the 
rude code of the mines, his offence was the 
one least easily overlooked; that Judge 
Lynch, with his sudden and terrible lash, 
kept the only court known here. 

As he lay helpless among them, a slow 
curiosity shone in his eyes. He had come 
from one of the older settlements beyond the 
eastern shore of the river. Penniless and 
driven on by a fatal love of gambling—one 
of the rampant vices of a new country—he 
had stolen and solda few hundred pounds of 
the mineral stored by thrifty Denny by the 
roadside, where it had been awaiting the ar- 
rival of the wagon which was to convey it to 
the smelter’s furnace. He had tempted his 
own fate by remaining all night at the ** Al- 
ley,” as the gambling den was called—crazed 
by drink, and heedless of the discovery of 
his theft. 

Hester knew her influence would be taxed 
to the uttermost. Loyal as were these min- 
ers to her, there were among them men of 
strong animal instincts and headstrong dis- 
positions. ‘There were, besides, some new 
comers, who knew little, either of her days 
of tribulation, or her care in the cabins of 
the cholera-stricken men. Growls and mur- 
murs swelled around her. One struck at the 
offender viciously as he lay in their midst. 
Hester saw that her plea must fail if put upon 
the ground of mercy. 

‘“‘ Boys,” she said, appealing instinctively 
to her older acquaintances; “let him go! 
Thief, scoundrel as he is—let him go!” 

“What for?” demanded one. “To let 
him steal our lead again ?” ; 

“Why?” responded Hester. “I'll (tell 
you why. Because I want you for friends. 
I haven’t forgotten your kindness through 
long days of terrible suffering—yes, through 
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months of suspense and trouble. I knew 
you all. I was proud of you all. You 
taught me that it doesn’t take fine feathers 
to make fine birds. I found out, long ago, 
that under rough coats beat the truest hearts 
I have ever known. I said: ‘I’m not 
afraid to trust these men.’ Some of them 
swear; some of them drink; some of them 
lie,” she looked down as she uttered these 
words. “But not one of them,” she said, lift- 
ing her eyes and looking at them suddenly, 
“not one of them is a coward!” She em- 
phasized the last word with such peculiar in- 
tonation, that it directed every eye to the 
dusty nondescript before them. ‘‘I heard 
in my forlorn days,” so she went on, ** some- 
thing that told me the drinking and the 
swearing and the lying were weeds that had 
grown up as they grow about the mouths of 
your old abandoned diggings. ‘Some day,’ 
I said, ‘ these weeds will drop off, and the ore 
in the diggings will be just as pure as it has 
been always.” She folded her arms quietly. 
“ My friends cannot lie and swear and drink. 
They cannot beat a man already crippled and 
torn -—the strong against the weak, 
against one /” 

A waver ran through the men. Some, 
rude and red-faced, looked sullenly away, 
muttering low dissent. If she failed, this 
man, already exhausted by his punishment, 
must sink under its renewal. She fixed her 
eyes on English Jack— 

“Just this time, Jack,” she said. 
vou let him go?” 

“Yes!” said Jack. “For you, he'll get 
off this time. Let him look out for his 
worthless hide the next time. Let him up, 
Harrington; do you hear?” 

“Three cheers for Hester!” cried a voice. 
The men turned as readily from their revenge, 
now that a new thought was suggested, as 
children from their old toys, when newer 
ones appear. ‘They broke into cheers and 
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laughter, and left the victim of their just an- 
“er without another word, dispersing to their 
various homes. 

Left confronting the stranger, Hester said : 
You stole the lead of a man who 
It’s the 


“Get up! 
worked months, while you idled. 
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lowest thing a man could do. I have saved 
you this time, but you’d better get across 
the river as soon as youcan. You can do 
better with yourself than this,” she added 
gently. 

He looked at her, not so much in grati- 
tude as in surprise. He rose slowly, a terri- 
ble object, with the long furrows left on his 
back by the locust thorns, his face pale and 
drawn under his rough, shaggy hair. 

‘Damn them!” he shrieked, shaking his 
fist fiercely in the direction his tormentors 
had taken. He tottered feebly. What's 
yer name?” he asked hoarsely. 

** Holland,” she answered. 

“That’s not what they called you?” he 
questioned. 

“No; they gave me my first name,” she 
replied. 

“ What was it?” 

She drew herself up slightly. His keen 
eye instantly detected the movement. 

‘* Ver ashamed,” he cried, “ to let me speak 
yer name! Write it for me—will ye? Ye'll 
not be sorry, I tell ye.” 

She looked into his bleared eyes, and saw 
there the wild, forlorn look of a soul at bay. 
It softened herat once. “I’m not ashamed; 
it is Hester,” she said. 

“Write it—will ye?” 

She did so, unfastening from her belt a 
tiny gold pencil, one of the few relics of her 
girlhood. He took the torn and crumpled 
slip of paper she had used, and drawing from 
his bosom a small brown amulet, such as 
Catholics often wear, wrapped the paper 
around it, kissed it, replaced it in the leath- 
ern pouch, and restored it to its hiding 
place. 

No other word was uttered. Broken, tot- 
tering, he passed on to the river. Once he 
turned as he neared it, looked back at the 
slender figure in its dark calico dress, laid 
his hand on his breast, and disappeared be- 
low the high river bank. 

Meanwhile Diana had _ stood, literally 
stricken into silence, through the entire scene, 
from the furious onset of the mob to the 
wave of his hand, as the fugitive dropped 
out of view; a little too remote to hear what 
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was said, but quite near enough to see the 
wild gesticulations of the disorderiy actors in 
the drama. Had the mouth of hell itself 
yawned beneath the window near her, her 
horror would not have been much greater. 
Could this be the same world to which she 
belonged? ‘Those hoarse, clamoring brutes 
—were they of her own race? Hester had 
gradually grown into an acquaintance with 
the place, and comprehended its people. 
Diana was so abruptly thrust into it all, that 
she could not divest herself of the idea that 
it was unreal. She had an odd sensation 
that she had been sitting among the warm, 
scented rows of some pleasant theatre, ex- 
pecting the curtain to rise upon a scene new 
and strange, but in nowise repulsive. Well, 
it had risen, suddenly, terribly. It had re- 


vealed-—a civilization that wore the hideous 


mask of barbarism. ‘The glimpses of these 
men she had obtained through Hester’s story 
of them had deceived her. She had pic- 
tured them with the halo of tenderness and 
generosity that showed about the sick bed of 
Frederick Holland. ‘These men, who had 
toiled by day and watched by night over a 
helpless invalid as gently as a woman could 
have done; whose money had been poured 
forth without stint at the need of total stran- 
gers; whose rough hands had found oppor- 
tunity to bring the spring blossoms to cheer 
Hester’s loneliness, and remind her of the 
bloom and fragrance beyond her windows; 
these men, whose chivalric instincts had 
hedged about, as with the dignity of a queen, 
the solitary woman: these men—could they 
be the flushed, pursuing demons that had 
surged down the narrow street only a short 
time ago? | 
Hester reentered the room. She knew 
how all this must have seemed to Diana. 
‘““You know, dear,” she said, “there is no 
crime so despicable in the miners’ eyes as 
theft—especially theft of mineral. Even 
murder they think scarcely as bad—unless it 
is assassination; that they consider the 
greatest of crimes, for it is always the act of 
a coward; but a murder may be the result 
of personal danger, or of insane passion, or 
retaliation for injury. Usually both parties 


have equal chance of escape. So they ar- 
gue. But theft, as they see it, has no excuse 
whatever. It is dangerous, vile, and to be 
crushed out at all hazards. As law is not 
yet established among them, they are com- 
pelled to protect themselves as best they can. 
Lynching is barbarous, it is brutal—but it is 
efficacious—” 

“It is appalling!” said Diana, shivering. 
“But oh, Hester, to me the most horrifying. 
thought is this: Shall I come to toleration 
of such things? When I first began to pass 
the bowling alley, I used to put my fingers 
in my ears and run past. ‘Today, I hur- 
ried by, but I did not put my fingers 
in my ears. I even noticed little things. 
I saw that sorrel horse tied at the rail- 
ing. It had on it a peculiar saddle— 
Mexican, I think; I noticed the tawdry trap- 
pings, the white star in the animal’s head; I 
speculated upon the owner of the horse—if 
he had a home, how will his absence be 
taken there? How will he return? Will 
my home, built among such influences, es- 
cape the taint ?” 

‘A sorrel horse, did you say?” asked Hes- 
ter. 

“Yes, a pretty little mare,” answered Di- 
ana. She did not notice the uneasiness in 
Hester’s manner. She rose to go, and Hes- 
ter, too, rose. She took down, not the sun- 
bonnet she commonly wore, but a broad- 
brimmed leghorn hat. It had no trimming 
save a wide, green ribbon ending in a pretty 
bow and two long ends. 

“ Hester,” said Diana, hesitatingly, as they 
walked down the path, “do you know—it 
seemed to me as if I heard that man that 
you talked especially to—call you—by your 
first name. I must have been mistaken ?” 

“No,” Hester answered, quietly. “I see 
how it seems to you, but it is perfectly good 
etiquette in Katise. You do not know how 
respectfully they mean it. It began gradu- 
ally, during the cholera times. I think in 
their danger and trouble I stood to each one 
then as a sort of representative of his own 
sister or daughter at home. ‘They have a 
feeling, too, that ‘Mrs. Holland’ is the name 
of my position, my station in the world; while 
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I, myself, the real, unadorned woman, am 
Hester Holland ; and the real thing is every- 
thing in Katise, and the position or externals 
nothing.” Perhaps some third person could 
have added another reason why they did not 
like to give her the name that described her 
only as the wife of Mr. Holland. ‘That was 
not the light they preferred to regard her in. 

Diana sighed in a perplexed way. “I 
suppose it is right. I know you are dignity 
itself, dear; and I know they worship you ; 
but it seems dreadful.” 

“It is only the old set,” said Hester, gen- 
tly; “the men that have been to death’s door 
with me.” 

They had come opposite the bowling alley. 
“There!” exclaimed Diana. “That poor 
horse is still standing there. Will her mas- 
ter never go home ?” 

Hester looked at the animal slowly, criti- 
cally; at the tarnished buckles, the faded 
trappings. She slipped her hand through 
Diana’s arm, and crossed the street. ‘The 
mare gave alow whinny. Hester unfastened 
the hitching-strap ; the animal turned, gave 
a second whinny, and cantered away down 
the street. | 

“Why, Hester!” said Diana. “How could 
you? Do you know who owns it?” 

“IT know the poor creature is nearly 
starved,” she answered. ‘“ Her owner can 
gamble just as well while she canters home- 
ward.” She seemed a trifle paler than 
usual. 

They walked ona short space further, then 
they parted, and Hester slowly retraced her 
path. When she reached her home the red 
line of sunset lay warm upon the hills. She 
went in, and was soon busying herself with 
her housewifely duties. She set the table 
daintily—if the hanging shelf she unfolded 
from the wall might by courtesy be called a 
table. She still retained this odd specimen 
of the Scotsman’s ingenuity. She spread 


upon it a clean white cloth, placed in their 
accustomed places the few pieces of shining 
china she still possessed, set on their simple 
meal, and then sat down to await her hus- 
band’s return. 
She was not long alone. 


He came up 
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the steep, grassy path with a swaggering 
gait, quite unlike his old jaunty walk. He 
put his hat on a chair, and drew another up 
to the table. All he said was natural enough 
—some trivial allusion to the day’s trade 
at the store—a few random remarks about 
unimportant matters. Far from appearing 
either ill-tempered or sullen, there was some- 
thing in his manner that implied a wish to be 
more agreeable than he was in the habit of 
making himself. But though he talked free- 
ly and pleasantly to his wife, he did not once 
look in her eyes. 

Hester had the rare gift of being a good 
listener; she had, as well, a power to do 
daintily commonplace tasks. Sitting in the 
deepening twilight, the supper dishes being 
tidied up, she made a picture pleasant to be- 
hold, as the nimble fingers sent the knitting- 
needles flying. Fred relapsed into silence. 
The clock ticked on the low, wooden shelf. 
An owl hid in the dark ravine behind the 
house uttered a dismal hoot. Hester ceased 
knitting; her head drooped. In the half 
light Fred glanced once or twice at the bowed 
figure. He stirred uneasily. 

“The Sherins”—began Hester dreamily 
—‘ moved into their new house to-day.” 

was wondering apparently 
why her thoughts had turned to the Sherins. 

‘*There is a new family in the old one,” 
she went on. “ People say they are the folks 
who lived last month in the tumble-down 
shanty near the furnace. I don’t remember 
their name ”—she caught her breath percep- 
tibly. ‘One of the women is sick. Diana 
and I went out yesterday to see them. 
They're very poor, and so young—at least 
one is—” 

‘‘What are they doing here ?” asked Hol- 
land. ‘What can they expect? It’s. no 
place for women—it’s rough even for men.” 

don’t know. So far as I can learn they 
are entirely alone. But they are very reti- 
cent. The sick one—Janet, her sister calls 
her—reminds me of some one I’ve seen; I 
can’t remember who, though. She—the 
younger one I mean—must be their only de- 
pendence. She wants to find sewing. She 
asked me to speak for her. She will do any 


either excessive weariness or 
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work—no matter what. She cannot be over 
twenty, I should say. And whatever induced 
her to come here I don’t understand. I 
spoke to Horton about them. He says the 
miners will find work for them and they need 
not suffer. There is a child, too—a little 
girl, Aud what do you suppose they call 
her? ‘The queerest name for a child, and 
the queerest child for the name—‘ Salome!’ 
And she’s as different from the women as it’s 
possible to be. When we went there— Diana 
and I—this sick woman, Janet, screamed 
out when I took the child on my knee, ‘ Let 
be, let be, will you !’ and rose in her bed as 
if she would like to strike me. Her face 
was terrible to see. Strange, was it not?” 
I wish, Hester,” responded Holland with 
unusual heat, “you'd get through running 
after such trash. ‘They won't value your ef- 
forts. Let them hang as they grow.” ‘There 
was a thickness in his voice that betokened 
was it sup- 


pressed anger ? 

It roused Hester from her half-dreamy 
languor. ‘‘ They are poor,” she said, “ but 
that gives you no right to call them ‘trash.’ 
Why do you call them so? Do you know 
them ?” 

“Know them?” answered hotly. 
“*How should I? I know nothing of them and 
I care less-—Isn’t it bed-time, Hester? I’m 
tired.” 

XIV. 


Katise was really taking upon itself al- 
ready the airs of a town — new-born, in- 
deed, and permeated with the air of sudden 
growth peculiar to the frontier. Cabins still 
dotted the hillsides and straggled up the ra- 
vines; but the long, ambitious Main Street 
contained a few more pretentious dwellings. 
The Lyscombe brothers, still pursuing their 
“leads” through sundry shafts and “ quar- 
terings”’ and “ crossings,” were still lucky. 
That aristocratic structure, the ‘ white 
house,” still maintained its position, and 
miners from the outlying districts visited it 
as the distinguishing feature of the place. 
But its modest frame prettiness was soon to 
be eclipsed, for even now John Lyscombe 


was erecting a veritable brick mansion. What 
better proof of coming metropolitan glory 
could possibly be desired? Besides, other 
frame houses had been built, and there was 
—yes, actually, there was a piano in the 
place. There were two or three grocery 
stores with nondescript stocks, a shambling 
post-office, an ungainly log tavern, with its 
rough, swinging sign, showing George Wash- 
ington on a steed of wonderful proportions. 
There was likewise a land-office; for the ter- 
ritorial protection of a benign government 
had been established here. Here, too, were 
the gambling hell, the bowling alley, and the 
still greater evils that follow in the wake of 
border civilization. 

The fame of the little town, and of the 
rich mines especially, allured the rougher 
elements of society. It attracted also men 
of genius, men of enterprise, driven hither 
by many and diverse motives. Isolated from 
the great world—a distant outpost in an un- 
settled wilderness — connected with Indian 
trading posts by the chance barter of a few 
fur traders, and with St. Louis as the mar- 
ket which swallowed up its leaden gains and 
supplied its simple needs— the inhabitants 
of the town found most social distinctions 
by necessity swept away. There was a draw- 
ing together of classes —an extreme de- 
mocracy. 

Yet there were a few figures elevated 
above the mass, either by some personal 
fitness, or by uncommon popularity. Such 
were the members of the Lyscombe family. 
Such was Hester herself, still haloed with the 
early luster of her solitary feminine presence 
in the hamlet. 

Rude, illiterate, generous, even prodigal, 
virile—often vicious—the miners. were insen- 
sibly softening under the influence of im- 
proved material surroundings. ‘The houses 
were showing here and there pretty little 
yards. Diana Lyscombe had planted great 
clumps of lilac and snow-balls in her pleas- 
ant yard. Under the genial sun, they sur- 
prised the people by growing thriftily ; for it 
had been assumed that the mineral soil must 
be hostile to any more attractive growth. 
Both Catholic and Protestant mission work 
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had reached forth into the wilderness, and 
plain, rough-looking churches were centers 
of resistance to the lawless tendency. The 
leaden spoil of the miners, by a_ natural 
transformation, bloomed substantially in 
their homes. 

Diana sat one morning with the fresh 
breeze coming in at the window, heavy with 
the scent of a climbing rose she had planted 
there. She was sewing busily. The negro 
servant—old Prissy, who had been her own 
nurse and was now her children’s—was vig- 
orously expostulating outside against some 
childish pranks; for as the lilacs and snow- 
balls year by year grew taller, the babbling 
laughter of little ones had come to be 
heard among them, making the place an 
Eden indeed to the young mother’s heart, 
and the new life no longer terrifying. 

A man came running up the walk. He 
conveyed the impression that he was the 
bearer of important news—that something 
quite out of the usual way had occurred. 

“Mrs. Lyscombe!” he gasped. “Can I 
see her?” 

“ Ves,” said Diana, rising. ‘* What is wrong 
—what has happened?” 

“Be you Square Lyscombe’s wife?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will you go down to Mrs. Holland’s?” 
answered the panting messenger. “ Jack says 
nobody’ll break the news to her like you. 
Her husband—murdered, we reckon—” 

“Murdered!” cried Diana shrinkingly. 
“ How?” 

“We're out sarchin’ fur him,” he broke 
out impetuously. “ Been out all the mornin’ 
huntin’ him. Las’ night his horse got home, 
’n’ her saddle was all over mud, ’n’ her knees 
was all cut up as if she’d been rid right sharp 
through the mud, ’n’ the crust cut her. An’ 
Larry King was goin’ hum, ’n’ past a mineral 
hole, ’an’ thar was Holland’s hat, ’n’ an old 
pocket-book. An’ the boys think he’s been 
killed.” 

‘The whole town was bubbling with excite- 
ment, as Diana found when she walked 
swiftly down to Hester. She found her tear- 
less, wordless, stunned by the sudden blow. 
It had come upon her already, from some 
words whispered by a band of searchers. 
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All that dreadful day the search went on. 
Squads of miners scoured the country round. 
They departed, some for the rocky hills, 
some for the dark ravines. They came again, 
bringing no news of the missing man. 

Three days of agony went slowly by. All 
business was suspended. Loud bells were 
rung, discordant horns were blown, in the 
hope that in an unexplained way he might 
have fallen into some disused shaft, and for 
a time lain senseless there. If so, he might 
now be able to answer their signals. 

The second night the group of men, almost 
frantic with excitement and suspense, met in 
Squire Lyscombe’s yard. Each band was 
apportioned to some particular district. The 
long file of miners carried torches, for it was 
a moonless, starless night. 

One squad went up a deep, narrow ravine, 
south of the Lyscombe place—a wild, lonely 
ravine on the outskirts of the town. A tan- 
gle of vines hung from the low scrub oaks, 
and a ravine still darker, still gloomier, cut 
across its northern end. Here grew tall for- 
est trees, whose gnarled and knotted boughs 
might have withstood the unavailing strife of 
centuries. An indescribable gloom wrapped 
the whole ravine. At intervals dim mounds 
of earth shone in the glare of the torches, re- 
vealing on the hillside above the shafts near 
by. 

A forlorn cabin stood halfway up the hill- 
side. As the men scattered about it in their 
eager search, here with a sturdy tramp, there 
with noiseless tread, two people came to the 
cabin door and looked out. One, seen in 
the flickering light of the torches, was appa- 
rently quite fearless—a girl, young, shapely, 
and firm-nerved. A little child clung to her 
skirts. 

A half dozen torches gleamed among the 
big maples below them. The two gazed in- 
tently. The lights trembled, wavered, scat- 
tered, gathered together again at a signal, 
and passed up the defile. A fascination which 
neither could resist drew the two after the 
searchers. They stole down the hillside and 
went up the ravine. The faint halloo of the 
men came back at intervals. 

The child clung more closely to her com- 
panion’s skirts. The air was moist and 
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heavy. A clump of mandrakes edged a 
cleared spot in the valley. They were in 
full blossom. An owl from the hollow of a 
blasted tree gave out a dismal shriek. In 
the dense darkness the two stopped. Far, 
far beyond them the line of torches seemed 
at last to remain motionless. ‘The mandrake 
thicket lay below them, its broad, umbrella- 
shaped leaves undiscernible, but the cloying 
sweetness of its waxen flowers heavy in the 
alr. 

“Tila,” said the child, awe-struck, ‘don’t 
go on.” 7 

‘*No, Salome,” answered Lila, gently, but 
not quite willingly. 

Vila!”—the clinging hand tightened— 
“ Lila—don’t .you smell something terri- 
ble?” 

“No,” said Lila. “I smell the flowers 
down there.” 

“No, no!” cried the little thing wildly, 
wrought up to a piteh of hysterical fear. 
“Tt’s the dead man—I know it—I know 

‘*Nonsense, Salome —you little goose ! 
They looked all over this ravine. It’s not 
here.” 

“Tt is! it is!” persisted the child unrea- 
sonably. She shivered. 

A squad of searchers crossed the crest of 
the hill above them. It straggled down and 
through the mandrake thicket. The men 
carried poles, and their torches glared in the 
shadows. One of them thrust out his slen- 


der pole. 
“T tell you,” he said, “Old Ben’s shaft 
war'n’t looked into—Hello!” He almost 


stumbled over Lila. The child scream- 
ed. 

“What the devil—” he began angrily. 

here!” cried Salome. “The dead 
man—he is, I tell you!” 

‘The men gathered round her. “Where?” 
they clamored. ‘* Have you seen him ?” 

A dozen questions showered upon her. 
Lila was disturbed. 

“ Be still,” she said, “He isn’t here.” 

“Don’t you know it, men ?” asked Salome, 
turning her small, white face towards the 
lights. ‘Don’t you smell something horri- 


ble? ‘There’s nothing will ever come out of 
Old Ben’s shaft but evil. The smell of death 
is there. It will always be.” She ended 
with a shudder. 

“T smell the mandrakes,” laughed English 
Jack. 

One of the men went quietly to the further 
end of the mandrake clump. ‘Old Ben’s 
shaft!” he said thoughtfully. “Tl try it 
now.” 

He put out his pole cautiously among the 
wet leaves. “ Have a care,” he muttered, 
‘it’s ‘most grown over.” 

He found the shaft’s mouth almost hidden 
among the creamy blooms. Slowly, care- 
fully, he thrust down the pole. The torches 
flickered fitfully. ‘The hum of voices ceased. 
The men pressed forward. There was a 
quick, sudden pause. Then slowly, careful- 
ly, he brought out his pole. 

“(od !” he cried, in a loud, startled voice, 
** he’s there, sure.” 

He held his pole under the direct light of 
the torches. A bunch of dark, matted hair 
was clinging to it. 

“Ropes,” cried the men. ‘The clamor 
broke out afresh. Voices keen and sharp 
cut the night air. ‘“ Down with the ladders,” 
they said. ‘The slight ladders of rope were 
thrown down and properly fastened. The 
men, grouped about the shaft’s mouth, looked 
demon-like under the torches that lighted up 
the weird blackness. 

A miner, candle in hand, went quickly 
down the yawning cave. A second—a third 
followed. An awe fell upon the small group 
waiting up above. ‘The little girl shuddered 
no more. Her form seemed stiffened—her 
hand lay dead in Lila’s. 

Moments—ages, they seemed—went by. 
What had the searchers found. One leaned 
impatiently over the brink. “Harrington!” 
he shouted. His voice echoed drearily, re- 
peating itself faintly. Strange, hushed sounds 
came up from below. : 

“He’s not here, boys.” called up Har- 
rington. 

“Look again, look again,” they yelled. 

“The north and south!” cried a Welsh- 
man, Look there, Pat— ” 
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“Try the barred crevice,” said another, 
“ Mebbe he’s crawled in there.” 

‘‘ Jim’s looked all through the north crev- 
ice; he’s not there,” answered Harring- 
ton. 

“The ledge where Tom’s pole struck—try 
that,” said Horton. 

The miner came lightly half way up the 
shaft and stooped over the ledge where the 
pole had caught the tell-tale bunch of hair. 
His candle sputtered in its clay socket. He 
narrowly scanned the shelf of rock, jutting 
out intothe chasm. Something white—nay, 
something that had been white—lay there. 
He lifted it up—a tattered, mud-stained 
handkerchief, crumpled and spotted with 
blood stains. 

“What have you fGund?” called out those 
who stood above, instenctively divining the 
discovery of some clue. 

Harrington, fastening the handkerchief to 
his pole, passed it upward without a word. 

“What else?” they questioned hoarsely. 

‘ Nothing,” answered Pat, decisively. 

“Maybe he’s below. Look again, will 
you ?” they urged. 

‘The two miners still underground came out 
from. the drifts they had been following. 
“No use,” said one. ‘“‘ There’s not a corner 
left out. A rabbit couldn’t burrow there 
without being seen.” 

“Are you sure of the barred crevice?” 
persisted Horton. “Is there nothing there?” 

“Nothing,” replied a sepulchral voice, “ I 
went all over it.” 

The three men came rapidly up the lad- 
der. They looked at the blood-stained 
handkerchief, the bunch of matted hair. 
They stared blankly at each other. They 
lifted their torches and quickly dispersed up 
a second gulch. 

“The young one! Lila, look at her,” 
said Horton. The light of his passing torch 
fell on the young face set and rigid. Horton 
alone dropped from the file, and lifting the 
child, with firm strides preceded Lila up the 
hillside and into the tumbledown cabin. 

The sounds of the search died out. The 
small cabin. above the ravine was only a 
blotch against the night. Salome, reviving, 
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put out her thin hand and touched Lila’s 
bent head. I.ila moaned, not feebly or in 
pain, but as if some repressed feeling found 
in the sound its only expression. 

“Lila,” said Salome in the strange, un- 
childlike voice that was one of her peculiar- 
ities “* Where’s Janet?” 


XV. 


The third day came, and the search was 
still going on. The windlasses were idle on 
the hills; the houses almost deserted. Even 
the outer limits of the settlement had been 
explored, but no further trace of the mur- 
dered man had been found. The stream 
near which his horse had been first observed 
grazing undisturbedly had been dragged. 
Shallow holes and deep shafts, “‘ crossings,” 
“chimneys,” crevices, all had been faithfully 
examined. The excited crowd—sometimes 
under the spur of copious libations from sym- 
pathetic saloon-keepers; sometimes stirred 
by tales that came to them of Hester, sitting 
stricken and mute with Diana in the white 
house in the grove—had put into the search 
fresh energy. 

Different squads of men came from hour 
to hour to the pleasant shady yard, to report 
the results of their efforts to Diana—for Lys- 
combe himself, like every other man, was 
among the searchers. It was eleven o'clock. 
The last of the band came into the yard. 
Tired, dusty, and worn, they crowded into 
the wide hall where Diana’s prudent care 
had kept food for them constantly. 

They were too worn out toeat now. They 
looked dispirited. 

“Tf,” said English Jack dejectedly, ‘‘ he’s 
been murdered, his body’s where the judg- 
ment day must find it. We can’t. We've 
done all men can—” 

“ Av coorse he’s murdered!” said Har- 
rington. ‘“ Howly Saints! Phat else cud 
come til him? Where cud he git away til? 
An niver a soul see him goin’ ?” 

The talk among them was low. A thou- 
sand theories were broached, to be as soon 
contradicted. One question only remained 
persistent : Where was the body ? 
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True, there were shafts yet unexplored 
among the multitude dotting out of-the-way 
places. But it was hardly possible that any 
within miles of the spot where Holland’s 
horse had been found cropping the grass had 
been unvisit« d. 

Horton interrupted the murmur of the 
conversation. ‘‘Say no more here,” he said, 
You forget !” 

He pointed significantly to the door of an 
innerroom. A hush fell upon them—a hush 
broken by a voice that seemed strange to 
them. It was that of Hester herself. 

She came quietly among them, wistfully 
scanning those healthful bronzed faces. She 
read her answer in them. Her face seemed 
years older. Its girlish outlines were hard- 
ened ; its bloom gone. 

An intense pity,a great tenderness, surged 
through the miners’ hearts. She felt it, even 
in her desolation—she who had always, and 
beyond error, divined their good impulses, 
as she had bravely rebuked their meaner 
ones. Up to this moment she haa been 
dazed — stupefied with sorrow, Now she 
awakened. She looked at Harrington. 

“Friends !” she said softly, “‘ what friends 
you have been to me! Penniless and in 
sickness,” she went on, “a stranger among 
you ’—she choked alittle. ‘ Friends!” she 
repeated, seeming to turn the word over in 
her own mind. Her voice sank still lower. 
“You have been better to me even than 
friends,” she said; ‘* you have been broth- 
ers—” 

She had not put her thanks into words, 
but the rudest soul there felt itself infinitely 
honored, and bound to a higher life by her 
expression of a sense of kinship. 

She stood looking softly at them. But 
when her eye fell upon English Jack she 
started. 

“You said ‘//’—” Her hands trembled 
violently. 

“« /f —” she sat down suddenly. 
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The doubt held for her an arrow far keener 
than death. Her pale lips moved, but no 
word came from them. 

Horton gathered the men together, He 
did not choose to tax Hester’s strength fur- 
ther. Some loudly finding fault with Jack, 
some upholding his cautious doubt, with 
kindly, pitying words they moved off, their 
torches flickering down the street. 

Diana stooped down. She touched Hes- 
ter’s cold, trembling hand. ‘‘ Dear,” she said 
soothingly, ‘‘cry, if you can—you will be bet- 
ter for it.” 

If only she could have gathered her poor 
stricken friend to her bosom, and comforted 
her by the same tender ministry wherewith 
she often healed the short-lived but bitter 
griefs of her own little ones! But this was 
no passing trouble, to be reasoned or kissed 
away. How could she, upon whom no real 
sorrow had set its seal, solace this woman 
sitting in the shadow of desolation? “How 
hard life is for her,” Diana thought, almost 
resentfully, glancing at the drooping figure, 
pathetic even from its very quietude. Diana 
had formed her own opinion of Mr. Holland, 
and felt at the bottom of her heart that, had 
his death occurred in a natural manner, she 
might have thought it not entirely impossi- 
ble to give at least some consolation to 
Hester. But-—-dead in this manner! How 
could there be any comfort for such a 
thing ? 

“Come, dear,” she said, ‘‘you are worn 
out.” She lifted Hester’s unresisting hand. 
“*Come,” she said again, and led her away 
to her room. 

But long after Diana was asleep, Hester 
lay awake, thinking—thinking. And all her 
thoughts ended in a horrible “if.” ‘///” 
It stared at her with cruel directness, with 
elusive vagueness... //—her husband were 
murdered! <A phantom to haunt her waking 
hours, to leer hideously by her pillow, to sit 
at meat with her, to abide with her. 

Ada Langworthy Collter. 
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H. I. 
Zo a Fair Anonymous, these lines, in memory 
of happier days : 

You surely will remember the balmy after- 
noon when you surprised me in the solitude 
of Spook Hall? 

You had just set foot on shore; such a 
wee little foot, and so daintily shod—by the 
by, it was the most beautiful of your sex 
who rose also from the waves upon the edge 
of a summer isle! You awakened me from 
a dream, to a reality more beautiful than a 
dream; you dazzled among the lilies, and 
broke the silence of the old Hall with glori- 
ous and triumphant song; and then, haif re- 
uretfully, for the solemnity of the place 
soothed and comforted you voyagers, we got 
upon wheels —alas! that they were not chariot 
wheels—-and were driven through all the 
highways of the tropical metropolis. 

ldo you remember how we bowled down 
the easy slope of Nuuanu Avenue, unique in 
the annals of highways, and in so many min- 
utes had passed from the airy domains of 
the more luxurious residents into the very 
heat and burden of the town? 

I have traveled the avenue when it was 
merely a strip-of land, like a tow-path, be- 
tween acres and acres of falo, it was as if 
the £alo-patches had been divided, so that 
the exodus of the weary citizen was facili- 
tated, and he passed through the midst thereof 
dry-shod. In those days there was another 
highway along the flank of Punch Bowl, that 
extinct town-crater, and the Nuuanu road 
was not fashionable; moreover, in those days 
it—the latter 1 mean—dipped into the upper 
stream, and the freshets guttered it with impu- 
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nity; but now the higher way has fallen almost 
into disuse, and is the basis of a young Azor- 
eancolony. ‘The bridge that spans the upper 
stream, the reclaimed 4a@/o-land, the numer- 
ous suburban villas, and the fresher, sweeter 
air, and the shy showers that fall in the val- 
ley, but have spent their force long before 
they reach the town, these have made Nuu- 
anu Avenue one of the most interesting and 
attractive of Honolulu highways. 

Still stand the walls of a mountain lodge 
far up the valley—an angular stone ruin 
now, that was beloved of one of the Kame- 
hamehas; and here the avenue is a broad 
pastoral way, with the tall grass waving upon 
its rough edges. ‘There also is the summer 
home of the Queen Dowager, and at one 
end of the avenue is the famous Pali—an as- 
tonishing pictorial climax; at the other is 
the town, hidden in a grove beside the sea. 

The lack of uniformity in the architecture 
on both sides of the avenue is one of its chief 
charms. It has been of slow growth; the 
cot of the early missionary remains, a very 
few of the humbler native huts likewise; 
even the coolie launderer spouts and sprin- 
kles his linen in a shanty of his own contriv- 
ance, and within the fire limits there are at 
least two vegetable gardens of no mean 
dimensions on this very democratic high- 
way. Over against these necessary evils, 
out of which much good cometh, the mer- 
chant princes have elaborated their dwell- 
ings, and in some instances have set their 
household gods and goddesses among clus- 
tering palms, beside sparkling water courses, 
or where fountains play softly in perfumed 
bowers. 

Have you forgotten a certain contiguity of 
shade, wherein graceful chalets and kiosks 
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were half secreted; or the silver globes that 
shone like huge stars in the perpetual twi- 
light that reigned there? It is true that the 
fauna was the fauna of the foundry, clad in 
thick coats of paint; but the ova was the 
flora of fairyland. 

Beretania Street charmed you, and we 
drew up for a moment before that. lovely 
lawn, with the most tropical of houses under 
a huge, tent-like roof in the dim distance at 
the far end of the lawn; and there we saw 
gay lads and lassies tripping it fantastically 
at tennis. 

The leafy reservations, that are the pride 
of Emma Street, we coveted; and were 
breathless with delight as we slowly thread- 
ed the Gothic colonnade of palms that en- 
circles the pleasure grounds at the Queen’s 
Hospital. Through King Street, on the 
Plains, you were constantly exclaiming at 
the jungles of feathery mesquite that clouded 
the air with demi-semi-shadows. 

We catalogued the amazing possibilities of 
the Park, still in ‘its pea-green adolescence ; 
and came briskly townward on the Waikiki 
road, where the sea seemed very much high- 
er than the shore, and the “league-long-roll- 
er” looked as if it must break over our heads 
the very next minute. 

Ah, me! The sun set for you that night, 
and covered himself and all of us with glory, 
and you thought only to tarry forever in such 
a clime were heaven enough to comfort a 
world-weary soul. But you would not—for 
you could not—stay with us! 

Is it sorry you are, fair Penitent, now that 
you are defrauded of all this local loveli- 
ness? | 

Serves you right! you turned your back 
upon us, and when the moon was leaning 
over the shoulders of the hill, I saw your 
great ship fade like a phantom, and across 
the dim waste, out of the stillest night that 
ever was on sea or land, came a voice as of 
one crying in the wilderness of the waters : 
“Farewell, farewell, and once again fare- 
well!” Itwas a long farewell, for the sound 
of that voice is stilled--I shall hear it no 
more, forever! 
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II. 


H. I. 

THE tropical metropolis is rich in by-ways; 
an accurate diagram of all its streets, alleys, 
lanes, passages, and short-cuts would re- 
semble an Arabian scripture. Many of the 
lesser paths are known only to the initiated. 
All at once, some one appears upon the 
scene; he may have emerged from a banana 
thicket, or sidled out of a cleft in a wall, or 
crept through a knot-hole, for aught I know ; 
it is as if he had been suddenly materialized. 
Somebody else as mysteriously disappears by 
a process of absorption, and the places that 
knew him a moment before know him no 
more for an indefinite period. 

I like these surprising exits and entrances. 


-T always wish to follow the fellow-being who 


faded out like an effigy in a magic lantern, 
and learn his fate, but I never shall; though 
seldom in this latitude does one read that 
aggressive legend “ No Thoroughfare” ——a 
bit of gratuitous impertinence that prevails 
in most cities, and is no doubt a necessary 
snub to most citizens. I choose to preserve 
the mystery of these winding ways, and to 
people the undiscovered countries to which 
they lead with beings too bright for common 
use, 

The sweet seclusion of the streets, which 
was the delight of delightful Elia, may be 
taken literally here; and here, in conse- 
quence, Elia would miss all that offered him 
seclusion, and sweetened it to his taste. 

There are by-ways in which the cottages 
seem to have been built exclusively for love 
and herb dinners ; anything so gross as the 
stalled ox would give rank offense in these 
localities. The guitar is lightly strummed in 
a privacy bounded by jalousies, passion flow- 
ers and myrtles. love swings under his 
vine and fig tree in a hammock that has 
made of two souls a single chrysalis, and 
webbed a brace of hearts in one rapturous 
cocoon. ‘The foot of the infrequent passer 


falls noiselessly in the grassy lane; the never 
very swift current of life in the tropics drops 
one at intervals into dream-like eddies among 
the by-ways, where it is difficult to realize 
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that one is quite awake—nor am I sure that 
such is really the case. 

There is one weird by-way called Kukui 
Place. It abuts upon a plantation of banana, 
. and a field of pulse and lentils. It carefully 
avoids a structure which was once a chapel, 
and emerges from the rear of the deconse- 
crated edifice, with a kind of shame-faced 
air, upon a brief but eminently respectable 
street. Kukui Place has a wall or a ridge 
upon one side of it ; a toy-like cliff that over- 
tops your head. A few diminutive lodges 
are grouped along this ledge, and the effect 
of the whole is unique, if not startling—as if 
it were almost an optical illusion, or were a 
little out of drawing, or were not exactly 
what it should be; probably it is not! 

That ridge, though it is considerably above 
sea level and far removed from the shore— 
fully a quarter of a mile —that ridge ts a coral 
reef, and once upon a time the waves broke 
thunderously in Kukui Place, and there the 
now extinct monsters of the deep wallowed 
and sunned themselves ; this was before the 
island had grown up or was peopled—pos- 
sibly, before the deluge. 

Not every by-way is a page of unwritten 
history ; Kukui Place stands almost alone in 
this respect ; but there are by-ways dearer to 
me than it has ever dared to be, and far 
dearer than any of the more pretentious ave- 
nues. Science has deflowered the King’s 
Highway ; umbrageous boughs are lopped 
so that the aerial cable may twang nasal gos- 
sip upon the distended tympanum of a breath- 
less island world; the galled jades wince 
there and are a spectacle to gods and men— 
let us withdraw! Call these by-ways “cow- 
paths,” if you will, for they are nameless, and 
only to be identified by some tree or flower, 
2 color or an odor all their own; but they 
are the clue to velvety nooks where the solli- 
tary lead Crusoe lives, and even te look in 
ipon them in the friendliest way seems like 
intrusion. 

There is one leafy lane I call my own; 
upon the two sides of it the rude stone walls 
are starred with lichen; the wild convolvulus 
tumbles a cataract of blossoms along its turfy 
bed, and there the ghostly flower of the mid- 
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night breathes its soul away under the watch- 
ful stars. Within a mango grove, at the top 
of this lane, I see thatched gables; a bridle- 
path descends into a hollow vale, where the 
still waters are lily-laden, where gold-fish and 
sunbeams flash in the amber depths. The 
birds cry “halt” at my approach, and the 
bees and butterflies circle about me to mis- 
lead me, for these are all its sentinels ; but 
out of that Eden, blown softly upon the priv- 
ileged winds, voices are borne to me, and 
music and the rhythm of dancing feet; and 
they that dwell therein set all their lives to 
the melody of lutes and laughter, and are 
always young and fair, and fearless of decay 
and death. 

Yet across the first sod in that alluring 
way I have never set my foot—across it I 
never shall. 

I believe blindly in the perennial joys of 
that paradise ; I bless it always as I pass it 
by, but I would rather pass it by forever than 
to risk bereavement in discovery; nor will I 
ever reveal to you, or any one, the place of 
its concealment. 

It is mine alone! 


Hono.vuty, H. I. 
Gentle Angler: 

You, who pride yourself on your apostollt- 
cal proclivities, who have whipped all the 
trout-streams within the State boundaries, 
and cast your net in the deep sea—where, I 
beg leave to remind you, you iong since 
sunk your reputation for veracity —if you 
could only lounge with me in the market 
place at dawn, when the fish are freshest, or 
on Saturday afternoon, when the Hawaiian 
lays in his familysupplies. If you only could! 

Fish, flesh, and fowl are displayed in abun 
dance under an expansive roof that, like the 
black tents of the Bedouin, is meant only for 
a kind of sunshade. On one hand glares 
the sun of the tropics; onthe other sparkles 
the tropical sea ; there are no cool slabs of 
marble here, with rows of huge salmon shim- 
mering under showers of artificial spray ; we 
have nothing but benches of the rvdest sort, 
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and these are littered with a variety of mer- 
chandise, hopelessly confused. 

Fish catch the eye at once ; pretty painted 
things that look as if they had been designed 
for the ornamentation of a fountain or a par- 
lor aquarium, rather than fortable use. Fish 
that have swam through sunset seas and 
caught their radiant dyes; fish that might 
leap a rainbow without deranging its seven- 
toned harmony; fish like prisms with fins 
—or fans, rather, and Japanese fans at that ! 

O, what flashing fish! fantailed moonbeams 
and sunbeams; phosphorescent firebrands ; 
elfish things cased in shining armor—ambas- 
sadors from the coral kingdom. Angel-fish 
—gauzy-winged amphibia, born of the foam 
and a star-ray ; sea-meteors that glance from 
the crest of a wave and go out witha visible 
splash ; delicious, pulpy, manna-like morsels, 
that, when daintily dished, are a sauce unto 
themselves: and other assorted piscatorial 
bric-a-brac. 

From the market place one looks directly 
upon the marine pastures where these flocks 
feed; mermen, knee-deep upon the reef, are 
herding them; mermaidens mock them in 
their gambols ; bronze-brown babies dot the 
mniddle distance—these also are fishified, and 
may be classed as Cyclostomata, having eel- 
like bodies, a cartilaginous skeleton, and ad- 
hesive mouths. 

All the aquatic delicacies of the season are 
here, and here is the most delicate of all. It 
is not a mould of starch—-it is pale, pearly, 
opalescent, globular; beneath it knots of 
clinging tendrils, that, like the locks of Me- 
dusa, are instilled with individual life, wave 
languidly ; sometimes these elongated, bone- 
less fingers, fashioned out of curd,and sopped 
in whey, clasp one another feebly in wild 
despair. Its bulbous body resembles a large 
soap bubble, filled with smoke ; it is a spher- 
ical cloud charged with forked red lightning ; 
darting veins appear and disappear ; little 
fire-balls jet fiercely from the heart and are 
buried in vapory tissues. It is like an enor- 
mous blood-shot eye, ripped from the socket 
of some monster, and still sweating great 
tears ; its roots are atangle of jellied stream- 
ers, and in the center of it is a shadowy pu- 
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pil, whose stony stare is fixed upon you 
while you drive a sharp bargain in the mar- 
ket-place. 

This is the delicious squid, the devil-fish, 
dissolving in slow death ; and he it is, when 
in his element, who brings an embarrassing 
period to a swift conclusion by disappearing 
under a squirtof ink—asIdonow. . 

IV. 
yu, H. I. 

Orren have I thought of you, dear D--, 
with your pot of sweet basil on the window 
seat, and Keats’ melodious rhyme, which we 
were wont to quote upon it. 

Oftenest have I thought of you when lin- 
gering among the wreath-makers, who ply 
their delicate trade in the shadow of the 
(Jueen’s garden. 

The wreath-makers come to town in the 
morning laden with cut flowers ; a calabash 
of for and a quart bucket of coffee are a nec- 
essary portion of this burden, for they come 
to make a day of it, and part of a night, also. 

There is a space allotted to each of them 
on the pavement, or underneath the shop- 
windows, or along the saloon verandas ; but 
the most pastoral quarter is by the garden 
of the Dowager Queen ; that background Is 
the fittest for these primitive bazaars, which 
are without other appurtenance save a single 
mat, barely broad enoughtolie upon. Here 
the wreath-maker displays her wealth: flow- 
ers, flowers, flowers—of all colors, forms, and 
perfumes ; heaps of petals and coronas, dis- 
membered corollas, lying in fluffy snow-drifts 
or drifts of flaky gold; rose-tinted, shell- 
shaped leaves, and leaves of every hue pow- 
dered with pollen ; pollen dust upon the fin- 
gers of the weavers, who with long thread. 
like rushes make ropes wherewith love binds 
his victims. Color and form and perfume, 


a triplication of beauty to hang about the 
neck and bind the brows withal. 

All day these wreaths—which we call /ets 
—— are for sale at the hands of drowsy ven- 
ders, who are squatted out of doors under 
the sun ; and in the evening, when the glow- 
worm lanterns are alight, there is much mer- 
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riment and brisk bargaining, for the unregen- 
erate youth of the land go to and fro, crown- 
ing one another like Bacchantes. Color and 
form and fragrance !—it is a wonder that the 
bee does not hive with these flower girls, and 
for once forget to be busy; a wonder that 
the pendulous humming-bird does not flash 
like a flame, or blossom like a flower, in that 
odoriferous atmosphere ; but they don’t—at 
least, not to my knowledge. 

Dusky Lotharios haunt the roe-eyed wear- 
ers of garlands, and babble foolishly as if 
drunken with balsamic balm. The pilgrim 
and the stranger bends his neck to the flow- 
er-yoke with ludicrous precipitancy; but 
there comes a time when he is fully accli- 
mated, when each whiff of cocoanut oil dis- 
pels an illusion; when he discovers that 
Hawalian women are not all young and not 
all fair; when, in passing the congregation 
of wreath-makers, his nostrils alone are 
elated and the tipsy salute of young Flora 
in the dishevelled Ao/oku is as ineffectual 
as a blast from a trumpet-flower. 


H. I. 


Iv isa perfect barn of a house, the only 
one of the kind in the kingdom, and, being 
a veritable studio, as the needle to the pole 
it has faced about upon the north, and stands 
over against the chief avenue in the very 
ecstacy of triangulation. Even the door of 
it is not visible to the naked eye ; the weath- 
er-stained structure, seasoned in sunshine 
and shower, looks just a little like a trap to 
catch customers, and, sure enough, that is 
just what it is designed for—in common with 
studios the world over. 

Approaching the studio you cross a strip 
of lawn, where the ducks waddle in solemn 
procession, and where cattle browse or look 
dreamily at you, divided between silent med- 
itation and the grinding of the convenient 
cud ; and then you slip in behind a lattice 
and tap at a pair of green blinds. 

The interior is of a smoked meerschaum 
tint ; the paint there has been devoted exclu- 
sively to canvasses ; but there are lots of 
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these in all stages of composition and de- 
composition, as the case may be; and a 
plentiful sprinkling of crayon studies and ar- 
rangements in black and white. There are 
bits of faded drapery of the tone which time 
alone imparts ; and stiff, barbarously decor- 
ated bark-cloths from the South Seas; canoe 
models, camp-stools, easels, and a divan; 
portfolios gaping full of pencil-notes and 
impressions; a jumble of the odds and 
ends which art utilises and idealizes, and a 
guitar. 

Many a day have we lounged there in the 
off hours, most of us more or less known to 
you ; many an evening camped under the 
airy roof-tree and told stories in the twilight, 
while the great north window with its num- 
berless panes of glass looked like a square 
acre in heaven’s blue diamond fields. Then 
music awoke, and with the lamp-light came 
cards or off-hand sketches, and caricatures, 
jolly souventrs of the occasion. But it is not 
this phase of art-life in Oahu that I choose 
to write of this murky post-meridian. 

I want to knowand I want you to tell me, 
if you can, why we cluster in one corner of 
that studio, lie back in the easy chairs, and 
look wistfully through the smoke-rings that 
float like haloes above our heads, while we 
talk of Munich, or of Monterey, or of Barbi- 
zon ? 

Is it because the beery young Baer, with 
the tow-head and pomegranate cheeks, re- 
minds us of student life in the old Bavarian, 
ex-monastical academy? Is it because the 
strip of beach, with the gray gulls soaring 
among the cypresses, recalls the dead-and- 
alive era of California’s now resurrected cap- 
ital? Or because the lonely winding path in 
the very dark wood, with the very blue and 
white sky breaking through it, transports us in 
the twinkling of an eye to the forests of Fon- 
tainebleau? Or is it merely the perversity of 
man, who is never quite satisfied, and would 
no doubt be utterly miserable if all his ends 
could be easily accomplished ? 

I know that were we to shut up shop on 
the avenue, and revisit the glimpses of the 
moon in any one of the three art-centers 
above referred to, a single glance at the 
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studies we would surely take with us—at this 
palm-tree in aguarelle, for instance ; or that 
reef with the green wave arching over it ; or 
yonder sunset valley, filled with ferns and wa- 
ter-falls—would awaken a thousand longings 
and regrets; then,a single messof tropical pot- 
tage would be more to our taste than all the 
birthrights in the universe—and this is the 
state of man yesterday, today, and forever. 

Never you mind, dear boy, we have had 
studio junketings the very memory of which 
rolls as a sweet morsel under the tongue. 
We have lived, my boy, we have lived! The 
landscape and the seascape have been our 
meat and our drink, when we hungered and 
were athirst for exactly that sort of nourish- 
ment; and if it is our destiny to be event- 
ually numbered among the blessed company 
of the impoverished, we can at least perish 
in the cause of art and for the love of it, and 
with the hope of receiving the approbation 
of the immortals who were martyred in like 
manner before us, and who are now dwellers 
in the highest heaven! 


H. I. 

You ask if the Hawaiian Féte is as popu- 
lar, populous, and peculiar as it was in early 
days, when you rounded the Horn before 
the mast, and eame ashore—-for your health. 

No! a thousand times, No! Occasionally 
majesty entertains a roving prince in_ his 
summer house at Waikiki. It is an affair in 
which the brass band, brass buttons, cham- 
pagne, and for become more or less confused 
by night-fall. 

Sometimes the flower of Hawaii, a flower 
that has been grafted almost beyond recogni- 
tion, takes to the saddle, and to the woods 
that shelter the enchanting vales on our side 
of the island. There one finds song and 
dance and a /fos-feed ; and when the festive 
company returns to town, swathed in gar- 
lands of wild-flowers, and troops gaily from 
house to house, dropyiing the fair ones at their 
respective gates, the sight is captivating. Even 
you, with your everlasting reminiscences, 
would prick up an ear and twinkle an eye, 
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and catch a short breath or two, my fine fel- 
low. 

As for the regulation of, it is much the 
same as elsewhere, with, however, superior 
pictorial and climatic effects. Imagine your- 
self whirling your partner in the languid waltz 
within ten paces of the moonlit sea. It is 
not too warm under the broad-roofed /anaz, 
three sides of which—I mean three walls of 
the room—have been thrown open to the 
gentle zephyr. It is not too cool upon the 
hard, white shore, which is the promenade ; 
and the surf yonder makes music that har- 
monizes and tranquilizes, and almost mes- 
merizes the listener, the whole night long. 

The National Fetes are, for the most part, 
National fizzles; there is nothing Hawaiian 
about them; and probably we shall never 
again know the brave, semi barbarous, sensu- 
ously seductive feasts that were the pride of 
this nation in its prime. Of course there are 
fétes of which the public sees nothing with- 
out climbing over a fence or spying through 
a knot-hole, and hears nothing beyond the 
boom of the calabash and the gurgle of pas- 
sionate gutturals; but these are private and 
confidential, and do not concern us person- 
ally. 

It is my belief that the fétes have been 
worried to death by the furies. Of the two 
I infinitely prefer the fétes! It was the in- 
comparable Charles Lamb who wrote of 
“that fiercest and savagest of all wild crea- 
tures, the Tongue.” ‘longue keeps longer 
in this climate than anything else in it! 
There is nothing in the whole Hawaiian 
market livelier than Tongue! ‘There are 
good people here who keep watch and ward 
over the unruly member; who turn a deaf 
ear to the voices that are in the air—-and the 
air is full of them—but it has been frequently 
observed that a tendency to gossip is pecu- 
liar to the climate; this and the pestiferous 
south wind are its only objectionable fea- 
tures. 

Ihave heard of one person in this king- 
dom, who, without a rag of reputation him- 
self, will, on the slightest provocation, strip 
the fig-leaf of modesty from the most chaste 
in the land. From the highest to the lowest, 
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not a maid, wife, or widow, but he has brut- 
ally defamed ; missing links in the damning 
chain of evidence he miraculously discovers 
and supplies ; there are none to dispute him, 
because it is easier to lie than to disprove a 
lie. It is apparently his mission on earth to 
befoul the fairest, and with forked tongue 
spit at the children of light. Itis the breath 
of these nameless scandal breeders and scan- 
dal mongers, that, like a malaria, poisons the 
social atmosphere ; but, I may add, the de- 
famer is comparatively powerless in the field 
where he most flourishes; the dilapidated 
character still does duty after a fashion — I 
have never known one to be placed upon 
the retired list; thank heaven, we can forgive, 
even though we do not forget. The sting is 
not so serious when one gets used to it, and 
there is always the antidote—indifference. 

Perhaps we should all be more or less ex- 
cusable in our misconceptions, for who can 
tell how radiant a soul may be, shut as it is 
in the dark lantern of this too solid flesh ? 
You are secure: the arrows fall short where 
the object aimed at dwells apart, like a star, 
immeasurably remote—as you do. As for 
myself, if an arrow flies this way, I receive it 
with the unction of a St. Sebastian ! 


VIL. 


STAG-RACKET BUNGALOW, 
H. I. 

Ir you are coming over the sea to the Bun- 
salow, as you promised me you would, come 
carly in the day, or defer your advent till 
about dinner time, say 5.30 Pp. M. by your 
stem-winder, for only at such times shall I 
‘ne In readiness to give you welcome. 

I'll tell you why I make this suggestion : 
lt is written; “ He giveth his beloved sleep,” 
ut the hours are not numbered. I usually 
take mine from 2 to 4P. M. Everything flows 
on finely until 2 o'clock, and then the tide 
turns, or begins to turn, and I’m pretty cer- 
tain to back water. ‘Three o’clock 1s the for- 
lorn hour; it doesn’t seem to belong to any 
body in particular; it is apparently thrown 
in merely to rouad out the four-and-twenty ; 
but it must be got through with somehow. I 
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sleep through it, and awake refreshed, ready 
to greet the returning Bungalow Boys, and 
afterward to drive heartily, and to pass an 
evening in the full enjoyment of my facul- 
ties. 

Lo! the poor business man, who gives 
himself to mercantile pursuits with all his 
heart, and all his soul, and all his strength ; 
who spends his life in riotous money-making ; 
who sits up adi day, and worries all night ; 
who waxes wealthy: but the rich man and 
the camel are named in the same breath in 
scripture, and the camel has rather the bet- 
ter of Croesus — riches enter not into the 
kingdom of heaven; he has lived in vain! 
The fact is, one needs a double portion of 
sleep nowadays in order to counteract the 
baleful influences of this modern civilization 
—a civilization that is constantly inventing 
new diseases. 

The Bungalow Boys are workers, but then 
they are still boys, and it is to be hoped that 
they will outgrow this vicious habit. 

I also work, but never before any one, and 
only for the fun of it. By 8a. mM. I am left 
stark alone in the Bungalow; its chambers 
are open and empty, and throughout them 
the wind bloweth where it listeth; but my 
writing table is in a sheltered corner, and 
when I have burned out my after-breakfast 
cigarette, I tip up the hour-glass, dip pen, 
and beyin. 

At intervals the Irish terriers hunt the stray 
coolie in the back lot ; at intervals the parrot 
stops crying like a baby or screaming like a 
fish-wife, and nods in her creaking swing ; at 
intervals the black cat appears in the door- 
way and stops there for a moment, lifting 
first one foot and then the other, as if the 
floor were too hot for her; she would mew if 
she could, and she dees open her mouth as if 
she were yawning, but that interior is as si- 
lent asa red morocco-lined portmanteau with 
nothing in it but two white teeth; she is 
bob-tailed and dumb, and she disappears 
suddenly, discharging herself through the 
passage as if she had been shot from a spring- 
trap. 

Akama, the domestic, passes noiselessly 
through the chambers at intervals with heavy 
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lids falling over small, dim eyes: he seems 
as if reluctantly waking from an opium dream; 
he is a somnambulist, a lotus eater, an indul- 
gent and indulged retainer, without whom 
bungalow life were a blank. 

At intervals—very rare intervals—I look 
out of the window and see a Kanaka among 
thistles in the meadow above, toiling like a 
new Adam after a recent fall—but he toils 
only at intervals. 

When the crystal balloons of the hour- 
glass have shifted their sand-ballast I know it 
is time to take a smoke, for idle as I pretend 
to be, Iam as well-regulated as an eight-day 
clock ; there is method in my madness; I 
am consistent even in the very tempest and 
whirlwind of my inconsistency. You know 
Gail Hamilton says: ‘Consistency is the 
bug-bear of small, inactive minds” ; it never 
said ** Boo!” to me. 

Sometimes there is a lapse, during which 
the clock ticks loudly, but this soothes rath- 
er than alarms me; my pen is poised in 
dream-like paralysis; I take unsubstantial 
comfort during these periods of suspended 
animation, and have at such times composed 
whole libraries in my head, dictating them 
under the breath to imaginary amanuenses. 

Something recalls me to my pleasurable 
duty ; up goes the hour-glass, down goes the 
pen; so long as the sands trickle the ink 
trickles with them ; in fact, we train together 
very nicely, 

by and by I begin to run slowly ; it seems 
to me that the sands of time are likewise 
sluggish or damp ; copy no longer flows free- 
ly; it filters painfully, and its sparkle, if it 
ever had any, has gone out entirely. Alas 
for those whose brain must still dribble and 
sweat under the spatulate thumb of neces- 
sity ! 

I know when it is time to stop; the parrot 
has smothered herself in feathers ; the dogs 
are in the cool passage, lying flat on their 
backs with all four legs in the air; the cat 
and Akama have succumbed. A large blue- 
bottle fly swoops down upon my table and 
sits by me, diligently washing his hands in 
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invisible soap and water; at last dominical 
quietude reigns over all. 

I darken the room, spread my mosquito 
tent, and solemnly don the traveling garments 
of the night. 

One final glance upon the town below 
there assures me that the curse of Cain ison 
it. The glare of the sun magnifies it; there 
is no rest within its borders; at least the bus- 
iness quarter says “It is not in me!” and 
the blazing and blinding deep says “It is 
not in me!” but it is always in stock at the 
Bungalow, and a little of this leaven leavens 
my daily loaf. 

The wind sighs plaintively through my cham. 
ber; I hear the clash of wings as two dragon- 
flies do battle in mid-air, but anon they depart 
precipitantly with much delirious bumping 
of their heads. The pictures begin to fade 
upon the walls ; with half-shut eyes I watch 
them as their perspective goes mad and 
stretches to the crack of doom—-wherever 
that may be. 

By this time I find myself upon the verge 
of that downy vale into which we sometimes 
drop all of a sudden, and always backward, 
and feel ourselves dropping, but we are 
asleep before we touch the bottom. It hap- 
pens, perhaps, that the clock strikes at this 
moment; its strokes commingle, and the 
vibration is as terrific as though a thunder- 
bolt were to smite a gong a mile in circun- 
ference—but I no longer care. Upon the 
delicious brink of insensibility, I catch on 
just long enough to assure myself that, not- 
withstanding the scantiness of the Hawaiian 
terrestrial area and the superabundance of 
Hawaiian self-esteem— notwithstanding the 
corruption in high places, the false prophe- 
sies of the local press, the arrogance of the 
professional abstainer, the duplicity of the 
confidant, the blatant impiety, the pietistical 
hypocrisy, the monopolies, reciprocities, and 
all the annoying remainder-—-the Bungalow 
Boys can retire nightly with the blessed con- 
sciousness that there is at least one house in 
the kingdom which is above suspicion, and 
that we inhabit it ! 

Charles Warren Stoddard. 
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A CATASTROPHE IN BOHEMIA. 


M’sieur Gaston DE L’Epre was a French 
Maitre d’ Armes, or Fencing Master resident 
in London, near Covent Garden, Number 
23 St. James’ Close. ‘There are many Bo- 
hemians in London. Bohemians abound 
there, so it is not to be presumed that 
this was their abiding place far excellence ; 
only that there was a very pretty little nest 
of them in the immediate vicinity. Forty 
years ago or so that neighborhood was 
very different from what it is at present, 
for modern improvements have left little 
standing of ancient London; but before 
they were swept away there used to be 
thereabouts an intricate maze of lanes, 
alleys, and “places” adjoining the Strand, 
frequented only by residents and habitués. 
Through these were short cuts, known but to 
a few, to the East End. Occasionally a sol- 
itary theater-goer or a belated clerk or student 
of the Government Schools would pass 
through them to his home, keeping a vigilant 
guard meanwhile, and shunning the contam 
ination of characters only to be glanced at 
from a distance, curiously. 

Just without the limits of these * rooker- 
ics’ there were some fine old houses—a few 
of which may still be found—once, perhaps, 
aristocratic mansions, but which declined as 
the immediate neighborhood became disrep- 
utable In one of these—large, roomy, 
yaunt and somber-looking—lived Monsieur 
de L’Epée in the “Close,” at one time no 
doubt the residence of a select few, but at a 
period so remote that none but the antiqua- 
rians have preserved any record of it. Inthe 
fencing Master’s day it was a very poor 
neighborhood—not disreputable, but  suffi- 
ciently near to disrepute to be rather shunned 
by the wealthy and select. But the house 
was large and well suited to the purpose. 
Two or three rooms on the lower floor thrown 
into one made a magnificent sa//e. It was 


cheap, had still many traces of faded grand- 
eur, and was not remote from the cdienféle 
of the celebrated A/aivre. 


Monsieur de L’Epée was rather a small 
man, and doubtless in his youth had been 
very handsome. It was a tradition that he 
had once been familiarly known as “‘ Ze deau 
M sieur,” “L’Epée le beau,” etc., and when a 
little gay or in his wine. it was not displeas- 
ing to him to have it alluded to. Some- 
times, even, he would allude to it himself, for 
he was vainer than any flirt, fuller of minc- 
ing, affected airs and frivolous artificialities 
than the veriest coquette. He was a cele- 
brated swordsman ; very justly so, no doubt; 
but he would have everyone believe that the 
profession of A/aitre d Armes was the one 
profession of all professions, and that the ac- 
knowledged chief of fencing masters was 
entitled to be petted, flattered, and served as 
a sovereign prince. Certainly, he received 
his patrons as one entitled to homage; bowed 
to them, it is true, with many genuflexions, 
little simpering ways and artificial smiles, but 
always with a certain condescension, patron- 
age, and persiflage. To omit a single form 
of the many most formal and punctilious 
ceremonies attendant upon “an assault of 
arms,” was an inexcusable crime. Anything 
might be pardoned but that. Woe to the 
unhappy youth who neglected a graceful 
wave of the hand, a stamp of the foot, or a 
single one of the ceremonious “ salutes ” cus- 
tomary upon crossing blades with an adver- 
sary. The voice, no longer softly modulated 
and full of dainty affectation, but cold, stern, 
and cutting as the steel itself, would expose 
him to the contempt of his fellows ; the keen 
eyes would glitter and flash fire through the 
mask, and the delinquent was lucky indeed 
if he escaped without a cut from the flat of 
the foil; for he was cruel, this M’sieur de 
L’Epée—cruel as the cold steel which he 
grated at times so savagely upon one’s guard, 
which he twined into your foil, searching for 
weak spots so remorselessly, leaving the im- 
pression that his weapon would inevitably 
pass through your body, despite the merciful 
‘button ” with which it was guarded. Still, 
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the dainty, bowing, affected way was rarely 
forgotten. He liked to make pretty little 
speeches—always with gracious condescen- 
sion; and when flattered in return (which 
was of frequent occurrence, for his pupils and 
patrons speedily discovered his weakness), 
he would simper——almost blush—and per- 
haps kiss the tips of his fingers with a grace- 
ful wave toward the flatterer. 

He had what would be called a “ pretty” 
face—-blue eyes, rather fair hair, turned 
slightly gray, a fine complexion—-a delicate 
pink color-—and a small, carefully trimmed 
moustache. At a superficial glance, until 
one penetrated the mask, the face looked ef- 
feminate. He loved to boast among his in- 
timates of his “‘ conguétes” —- of his success 
among ladies—-and even to hint at the fate 
of husbands and brothers; for this man, it 
must be remembered, flourished in the glory 
of his youth in Paris, seventy years ago, and 
the outward cloak of French polish con- 
cealed a heart as cruel and remorseless as 
ever beat in human or inhuman breast. 

The patrons of Monsieur de L’Enée were 
numerous, but nearly all men of talent, char- 
acter, and varied accomplishments ; among 
them not a few persons of rank—exiled polli- 
ticlans, revolutionists, Polish and Hungarian 
nobles, Russians, French, Italians, Swiss, 
and others. ‘There were actors, artists, sculp- 
tors, physicians, editors, authors, students, 
dilettanti, and gentlemen of leisure, seeking 
to preserve their physical development amid 
these sedentary pursuits ; for of all exercises 
the use of the small sword, or rapier, develops 
most completely every faculty of body, limbs, 
hand, eye, and nerve. The frequenters of 
the sa//e were nearly all “foreigners,” and 
no doubt had utility as well as health in view; 
for even at this late day it is only John Bull 
who can settle all his little private family dif- 
ferences in open court, and eat his full of 
roast beef and plum pudding while ignoring 
the gymnasium. Sometimes, a celebrated 


actor would honor the sa//e ; Macready, per- 
forming in Hamlet; Laertes--whosoever it 
might happen to be, Charles Kean, Wallack, 
the 
More punctil- 


and others. Upon these occasions, 
Maitre was in his. glory. 
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iously ceremonious than ever—more polite 
—bowing profoundly with his hand upon his 
heart, smiling and simpering, yet exacting 
equally profound homage from his visitors, 
he made them feel it was no slight honor to 
cross swords with him, and that if they were 
supreme—reigning monarchs—in their prov- 
ince, he, too, was a sovereign prince in his, 
the great, the all important profession of 
arms. 

The family of Monsieur de L’Epée con- 
sisted of an only child, Lucréce, between fif- 
teen and sixteen, and Martha, the house- 
keeper. The young girl was a prodigy of 
talent and caprice—-affectionate, proud, self- 
willed, volatile, and moody by turns. The 
nature of her education and associations suf- 
ficiently accounted for all that was incongru- 
ous or objectionable. Hers was a strong 
and ardent nature, untrained and uncon- 
trolled. Losing her mother very early, her 
only friends and associates, except Martha, 
had been her father’s Bohemian companions. 


~ Under the tuition of these she had learned 


to draw, paint, model, play the piano, guitar, 
and violin, dance, sing with exquisite taste, 
act inimitably (for she was a born actress and 
mimic), speak French, Italian, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, and German with almost equal fluency, 
and fence with such grace and skill that 
even papa had to keep a sharp eye upon her 
lest she should “pink ” him by a sudden and 
unexpected coup—which, to tell the truth, 
she was exceedingly ambitious of doing. As 
to the pupils or patrons, there were only two 
or three who were a match for her; and 
these, if they retired with honor from their 
little bouts, invariably did so, as they con- 
cluded with the AZai/re himself, flushed, hot, 
and panting. It was certainly not a feminine 
accomplishment —few of her accomplish- 
ments were—at least, they partook of a mas- 
culine character. She sang and played with 
the air of a public performer ; she spoke the 
several languages, not as though she had 
learned them, but as if she had been born 
tothem. She handled the violin like a pro- 
fessional; and so with all her strange acquire- 
ments, which were too many and curious to 
mention —-for while she was a sweet, most en- 
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gaging, and captivating child, every professor 
had petted and spoiled her, but at the same 
time had taken delight in cultivating the pre- 
cocious intellect, until she had become in 
sort an epitome of the strange Bohemian 
knowledge possessed by all her father’s pa- 
trons. 

Once or twice she had been sent to school, 
but both scholars and teachers were afraid of 
her—of her strange acquirements, and wild, 
untrained ways. She despised the girls of 
her own age, and made no intimates or asso- 
ciates amongthem. She hated and rebelled 
against the trammels of a school life, its 
punctualities, methods, and precision. To 
the teachers she appeared stubborn and rev- 
olutionary, though they would have found a 
most affectionate nature had they studied 
the girl, and found the key to her character 

a nature, which would have repaid the 
effort with passionate love and devotion. 
But it was not to be. 
missed as incorrigible, to return with joy to 
Bohemia and its delightful irregularities. 

The father was inclined to be dissipated, 
an his habits gradually grew upon him. 
The daughter was useful at home, even 
while a child, and was, moreover, one of the 
ureatest attractions to his patrons. Bohemi- 
ans themselves, they liked the girl’s irregular 
character, enjoyed her mimicry of the school 
ogres, humored her caprices, were patient 
with her petted ways, and loved the ardent, 
affectionate disposition; until the woman, 
suddenly developing, grew to like only men 

strony, commanding men—men of genius, 
courage, and originality. “OA”, le peu gue 
sont les femmes!” she would exclaim with 
Charles Reade’s little heroine. Fortunately 
these Bohemian gentlemen were mostly men 
of purity and honor. ‘The strange, wayward, 
‘oving nature was a solace to them in their 
exile and misfortunes, and not one of them 
but would spend hours, time, patience, and 
his little money without stint, to teach the 
bright intellect and watch the beauty of its 
development. So, when only ten or twelve, 


she was already a companion to these mature, 
advanced minds, associated with them almost 
as an equal, and gradually moulded her con- 
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versation and thoughts into kindred chan- 
nels. 

We have spoken of her fencing. She had 
taken to a foil instinctively as soon as she 
was strong enough to hold one at arm’s 
length, and insisted upon receiving lessons. 
Her will was law, and amid much laughter 
and strange admiration her skill had been 
developed. Her father, foolishly proud of 
her, had made for her a very pretty, jaunty 
wivandiére suit, and in this she looked so 
charming and irresistibie that it flattered her 
vanity and led to renewed efforts. At length 
she became so formidable, with her supple 
limbs and quick eyes, that the A/ait/re himself 
became a little afraid of her, and rather dis- 
couraged the performance. But “JA/ademot- 
selle la Vivandiére” became one of the celeb- 
rities of the sa//e, and helped not a little to 
bring Monsieur de L’Epée both fame and 
fortune. But the money, fast as it sometimes 
poured in, poured out, perhaps, even a little 
faster. The social, convivial habits of the 
Maitre and his friends were unbounded. 
Every evening, and until late into the night, 
the punch would flow unrestrained, and the 
aroma of fine Havanas would fill the house 
from salle to garret. It was the A/aitre who, 
nothing loath, footed the bills; while the art- 
ists, poets, painters, actors, counts, barons, 
and professors reveled in his generous hos- 
pitality. 

Martha, the housekeeper, spoiled Lucréce 
as much as anybody. It was the girl’s sad 
destiny to be spoiled. Poor, angular, un- 
gainly, coarse-featured, freckled, red-haired 
Martha! She had not a single grace or wo- 
manly charm—not a talent, not a gift! To 
her, life might have appeared as barren and 
hopeless as to a galley-slave. ‘Toil, toil— 
hopeless, almost degrading toil—-from morn- 
ing until night, the unappreciated, ill-paid 
life of a servant of all work—“and no play!” 
But poor Martha had made her life beautiful 
in that she lived it for another. The little 
Lucrece was but a child when Martha came 
to the house, and the poor servant, hungry 
for something to love, reaching instinctively 
and at a bound the loving heart of the little 
motherless waif, clasped her, clung to her, 
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lived and labored for her, from that time 
forward; and, as she grew up, reveled in her 
beauty—perhaps because she had not a sin- 
gle charm of her own—and worshiped her 
wonderful talent the more because not one 
spark of anything but dull commonplace had 
the great Creator vouchsafed to her. Mar- 
tha could never slave hard enough for her 
young mistress: never wash her linen white 
enough; never do up to her complete satis- 
faction the dainty little French cambrics and 
laces with which she loved to see her adorn- 
ed; never brush the lustrous hair smooth 
enough; never sufficiently love and worship 
the gifted, charming young thing. Who 
shall explain these beautiful mysteries——the 
incomprehensible solace of love, that, with- 
out reward, without thought, without hope, 
lives all that there is of beauty in life in the 
destiny of another ? 

There was a boy belonging to the estab- 
lishment, who opened the door to patrons 
and visitors, cleaned knives and forks, pol- 
ished the boots, etc., etc., in consideration 
of a small wage, and, strange to say, instruc- 
tion in the art of fence. He was altogether 
an uncouth looking specimen ; the last one 
would have supposed likely to have a leaning 
toward fencing as a career. But there is no 
penetrating the strange ambitions of the hu- 
man breast. <A curious incident had _ prob- 
ably determined the bent of the youth. He 
had originally been servant to a boxing-mas- 
ter—a pretty hard case—and in that capacity 
had been subjected to considerable abuse. 
The worst of his sufferings, however, came 
from the London street-boys, who are cele- 
vrated the world over for their merciless and 
predatory character. He had been forced 
to wear a livery with a long row of buttons 
from neck to waist—brass—brilliant, brass 
buttons. Any such attire is the signal among 
these gamins for the most atrocious persecu- 
tion, and the boxing-master’s apprentice had 
no peace of his life. He was hailed as “The 
Slasher,” ‘‘ The London Pet,” ** The Cock- 
ney Boy,” and so on. He was pelted, rolled 


in the mud, taunted, and bedeviled. Sent 
on an errand, he learned to watch at the 
corner of the street, under the friendly shad- 
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ow of some building, to see the thoroughfare 
clear of his persecutors, and then rush down 
it like a frightened hare. But his enemies 
were too constantly on the watch for him. 
The butcher’s boy, the baker's boy, the 
apothecary’s, doctor’s, grocer’s, and green 
grocer’s boy, the “toil and color” man’s ap- 
prentice, all lay in wait for him. A fiendish 
ingenuity was manifested in devising new 
methods of torture; but the last and worst 
was that of laying him down and cutting all 
the brilliant buttons off his jacket. He and 
they both knew, alas, what that meant—a 
thrashing for every button. 

But the very extremity of his sufferings at 
last brought about his salvation. It is always 
darkest just before the dawn. The pugilist, 
after drubbing him most unmercifully, re- 
solved to teach him the manly art of self-de- 
fense. He should learn to defend his but- 
tons; and the boy, anxious to be revenged 
upon his persecutors, proved not only a will- 
ing pupil, but actually blood-thirsty in his 
eagerness to learn. At the end of six months, 
during which he was kept pretty close to the 
house, he was turned on to the street with a 
new suit of livery, with perfectly resplendent 
new gilt buttons. 

“There,” said the Professor, opening the 
door for him, “ return without your hide, but 
not without your buttons.” 

He did not wait to be persecuted, but, 
glorying in his newly acquired science, rush- 
ed for the haunts of the butcher and baker, 
and polished them both off with such unex- 
ampled thoroughness and rapidity that his 
name became a terror, and every boy in the 
neighborhood eyed him askance. It came 
to be his chief amusement while on the street 
to look fierce, hunch his shoulders, and pre- 
pare to square off, in order to have the de- 
light of seeing those so recently his persecu- 
tors run before him. His boxing-master 
being arrested for debt, he took service with 
Monsieur de L’Epée; and some of the Bo- 
hemians of the sa//e, hearing his story, chris- 
tened him “Ajax.” The name took, as 
such names will, and Ajax it was from that 
time forward. 

No doubt it was his past experience, in 
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part, which inclined him to the pursuit of 
arms. In his conception the world was di- 
vided into two classes—the bully and the 
bullied. He inclined to the former, and 
took service with the AZui/re at half-pay, upon 
condition of receiving instruction in sword- 
play. 

Poor Ajax! His new master gave him a 
hard time of it. He was ungainly, his limbs 
awkward. They appeared not to match— 
not to be precisely adjusted. That left knee 
of his could never be brought into position 
and accord with the right. When one was 
corrected, the other would go astray. His 
elbows, too, were askew. His arms had al- 
most to be twisted out of their sockets to 
bring them into line, and when legs, arms, 
and body were finally tortured into something 
like the conventional attitude, he would tot- 
ter over backwards. He was the Maifre’s 
despair; his noir, or rather, béfe rouge. 
He would cut the poor boy’s knees and el- 
bows, sometimes even with the sharp edge 
of the foil; and once having wounded him, 
found delight in hitting the sore places 
afresh, so as to keep them from healing. 
But, remembering past triumphs, nothing 
could daunt the perseverance of Ajax. He 
had learned that the highest human achieve- 
ment—the crowning glory of man—is to en- 
dure “punishment.” He was indomitable, 
and when not employed about any of his 
duties, could always be found engaged either 
in dressing his wounds or preparing to have 
them reopened. He was bright, serviceable, 
willing; was absolutely devoted to Lucréce ; 
stood in considerable awe of Martha, who 
had once disarmed him with a broomstick, 
and was the willing slave of the advanced 
swordsmen of the celebrated sa//e of Monsieur 
de L’Epée. 

The Maitre rented three rooms of his 
house to an Italian painter, Signor Raphael 
liburoni. The most spacious of these, with 
«fine light to the north, the artist occupied 
as a studio; the others, on the opposite 
side of the hall, as a reception or sitting 
room, and bedroom. This practically gave 
the painter that floor—the second floor of 
the house —for the smaller rooms adjoining 
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were not such as could be rented separately. 
They were left unfurnished, and were used 
to store old pictures, picture frames, canvas, 
lay figures, draperies, and the infinitude of 
accessories incidental to a figure painter’s 
studio. Signor Raphael himself was in ap- 
pearance the painter of our youthful imagi- 
nation, or more mature dreams; with long 
hair, not always scrupulously combed or 
dressed ; a slim, lithe figure, in the studio 
generally attired in a faded black velvet suit, 
and a jaunty little Italian cap perched upon 
his profuse locks. He had a small mous- 
tache, carefully waxed and turned up at the 
points, a long face, sallow complexion, and 
a courteous but rather snaky manner. One 
who sought to imitate the traditional costume, 
style, and bearing of the early Italian paint- 
ers—their appearance as well as their art 
methods; in all of which he failed, or was 
only partially successful, imitating their de- 
fects rather than their merits, their superfi- 
cialities rather than their sterling worth, as 
is the fate of imitators in general. He was 
excessively vain and ambitious, disdained to 
paint anything under life size, selected gi- 
gantic religious subjects principally, although 
he had not a particle of religion in him— 
Virgins, Madonnas, Holy Families, Saints, 
Apostles, etc. His affectation was to revive 
the glories of ancient art, and he spoke in 
terms of contempt of all modern painters, 
their subjects, methods, ambitions, patrons, 
and all connected with them. 

The churches and a few wealthy Catholic 
families patronized him beyond his merits, 
for he had departed not only from truth to na- 
ture, but truth to those whom he imitated. 
Having met with undeserved success in one 
or two florid pictures, he fell into that style 
of painting, and gradually departed further 
and further from nature and art. He still 
painted from life, but he sought to clothe life 
with what he chose to call the beauty of his 
imagination, as though life were not beau- 
tiful enough in itself, and there existed not 
in nature forms noble enough or color rich 
enough to meet the requirements of the art- 
ist. In short, his character was essentially 
He affected to be what he was 


untruthful. 
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not; a painter of religious subjects, without 
a particle of religious enthusiasm—a scorner, 
indeed, of all things holy. Essentially a 
modern and commonplace character, he as- 
sumed medieval ways, costumes, tastes, and 
aspirations. If he had been true to himself 
he might have achieved something, for he 
had been thoroughly trained as a draughts- 
man, had a fine eye for color, a natural gift 
in composition, and a cultivated perception 
of light and shadow—all the requisites of a 
painter except truth and genius. 

But Signor Tiburoni was a great favorite 
with Monsieu de L’Epée. The J/aitre loved 
to gossip with him, to confide to him his 
conquétes,” his scrapes, escapades, affairs, 
etc., etc., to all of which he found in the 
Italian an appreciative and sympathetic lis- 
tener. The painter hada record of his own, 
perhaps, but it was characteristic of the men 
that the one confided all he knew, which the 
other repaid by sympathizing much but re- 
ciprocating nothing. Monsieur de L’Epée 
could not have noticed this, for they were 
inseparable. The artist, who was indolent, 
spent half his time in the sa//e, fencing and 
gossiping with the talented Bohemians who 


frequented it; while the A/at/re, who did not 


have many spare moments, liked to spend 
such as he had in his friend’s studio. — Life- 
size studies of the swordsman and Lucrece 
were to be found in all of the painter’s apart- 
ments, and distributed throughout the house. 
Monsieur de L’Epée had reciprocated by in- 
itiating Signor Raphael ‘Tiburoni into the 
mysteries of fence, until, what with constant 
practice with all the visitors and patrons of 
the sa//e, he was very near the equal of the 
Maitre himself, with the advantage of thirty 
years, or so, of youth. Indeed, the intimacy 
had become so great, that Monsicur de 
1/Epée had perhaps unwisely departed from 
the unvarying custom of all skilled swords- 
men, professional or otherwise, of reserving 
certain choice thrusts, finesse, and methods 
of approach, as secrets to be jealously guard- 
ed from everyone—reserved in case of some 
special extremity ; but there was not a trick, 
nor a turn, nor a thrust, or long-studied, ad- 
mirably conceived approach of the Vatfre 


with which Signor Tiburoni was not made 
familiar; and as he kept himself in constant 
play with the best swordsmen in Europe, fre- 
quented occasionally other sa//es and other 
schools of the art, he was calculated to be a 
very formidable antagonist, even to the Mai/re 
himself, although, of course, any real antag- 
onism between them was out of the question. 
He was the intimate, the familiar friend of 
the family; and as such, had privileges con- 
ceded him, which, to do him justice, he 
seemed to appreciate to the extent of being 
quite unwilling to share, or have them shared, 
by others. 

_ There was an English gentleman of middle 
age,a Mr. Polideros, rooming directly oppo- 
site ; aman of independent means, apparent- 
ly, who had been very kind to the family in 
some little straits which the lavish hospitality 
and want of management of the A/aifre had 

brought on them, and who had become quite 

intimate in consequence. He was a strange, 

erratic, harmless sort of a fellow—the most 

commonplace of men, apparently, but with 

the most ardent worship of talent in all its 

varied developments, and with a_ burning, 

soul-consuming ambition to distinguish him- 

self—not, alas, in one thing, but in every- 

thing! Not in everything at once, of course; 

one thing alone consumed him at a time. 

But the flame burned fiercely while it lasted. 

Perhaps if he had not lived in Bohemia, or 

even if he had not frequented the sad/e of 
M’sieur de L’Epée, where the créme de /a 

creme of all the Bohemians concentrated, he 

might have proved faithful to the adoration 

of some one thing, and so have achieved at 

least something ; but his fervent admiration 

of the many gifted individuals there congre- 

gated led him to the imitation of all by turns; 

and thus he was always in an effervescence 
of enthusiasm; rising, shivering, at three 

o'clock in the morning, or consuming the 

midnight oil, or both ; but whether he was a 

painter, Or poet, or pianist, or violinist, or 

linguist, dramatist, historian, art critic, or 
actor, none but he could say. During these 

fervors he would invest incredible sums in 

the literature of the subject of his enthusiasm, 

in material, instruments—everything even 
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in the most remote degree pertaining to it. 
He loved to approach it from its most 
formidable side, and admire his own hero- 
ism in venturing the assault. Thus his 
rooms became in sort a museum illustrative 
of his studies, in chronological order, and 
bearing witness to the intensity of the craze 
while it possessed him. A year or so gen- 
erally sufficed to consume the fervor of his 
inspiration in any given direction; but no 
soonet had one flame subsided than he took 
fire from another. Each was the one thing 
upon earth worthy of man’s genius—while it 
lasted. ‘Thus he was always burning, always 
in a state of incandescence, which made the 
heat of ordinary men look insignificant. He 
burned the candle constantly, not only at 
both ends, but even sought to set it afire in 
the middle. Luckily for him, he had inher- 
ited an independent income, and amid all 
his vagaries seemed to have sense enough 
left to take care of it. 

This gentleman had conceived an intense 
admiration of Lucréce, as well he might; for 
the skill and dash with which she went over 
his pictures with a large brush after he had 
been laboring upon them for months with a 
multitude of little ones, or recited with dra- 
matic action and impassioned fervor his his- 
trionic studies, or handled his costly Amati 
and Stradivari Cremonas with flexible bow, 
put his fires out and kindled others in their 
place fiercer even than those of the beloved 
art or science or philosophy, or whatever it 
might happen to be, and still more consum- 
ing. The girl appeared to care nothing for 
him, treated him with a certain gay contempt: 
but she made him useful, and had not the 
slightest scruple in applying to him whenever 
a domestic emergency rendered such appli- 
cation necessary. ‘To such appeals he al- 
ways responded with ready generosity, and 
if anything could have touched her heart it 
was the rare and unselfish delicacy with 
which he forbore to press, or rather absolute- 
ly concealed, any claim which such service, 
or any service, might have given him to her 
regard, 

One memorable evening there was a grand 
“assault at arms” at the sad/e of Monsieur 
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de L’Epée, in honor of the projected return 
home of one of the friends and patrons of 
the institution, Colonel Count Lasky, a dis- 
tinguished Polish officer and exile. A most 
exceptional circumstance had occurred: he 
had been pardoned by the Emperor, and re- 
stored to his honors and estates. ‘They were 
a noble set of men, these Poles—fine, com- 
manding looking fellows, with aquiline fea- 
tures, eagle eyes, and dignified bearing. 
They bore themselves bravely in poverty and 
banishment. Nearly all had some excep- 
tional talent, learned in brighter days as an 
accomplishment, now gladly made available 
to earn a living. Yaschemsky painted ad- 
mirably, devoted himself to portrait, and 
shortly few professional artists could excel 
him. Petrowsky, having mastered absolutely 
all the difficult idioms of the English lan- 
guage, applied himself to historical research, 
and wrote a most captivating book upon the 
Campaigns of Napoleon. Poniatowsky had 
a genius for sculpture, and produced a series 
of exquisite statuettes. All made an honor- 
able living, and by effort and self-denial sus- 
tained themselves as gentlemen and men of 
rank. Colonel Count Lasky alone received 
an income from home. He was an only 
son, and his aged mother had been permit- 
ted, by the grace of the Czar, to whom she 
was distantly related, to remain in possession 
of the estates; and now, at her intercession, 
her son had at last been pardoned. The 
Count was radiant and overjoyed with hap- 
piness, tempered by the thought that his 
companions must remain in exile. The sadle 
was full of his compatriots, and their greet- 
ings were silent, though affecting. They 
wrung each other’s hands, and the tears stood 
eloquent witnesses of their affectionate re- 
gard. After all, the strongest feelings of our 
nature find expression in silence. 

Lasky had been deeply attached to Lu- 
crece. He had an only daughter at home 
of about her age. To him the J/aitfre’s 
daughter had proved the great attraction of 
the sa//e. He had devoted much of his lei- 


sure hours to her education—had been com- 
pletely blind to her failings and the unsuit- 
ableness of her surroundings. The one great 
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pang at returning, after parting with his 
friends in exile, was at leaving Lucréce. He 
also was a famous swordsman, but he took 
little part in the exercises of the evening. 
After a passe with Monsieur de L’Epée, which 
challenged universal admiration, he sat by 
Lucrece, who appeared for the occasion in 
the full glory of a new Vizvandiére’'s costume. 
She also performed with several of the visit- 
ors, and with her father, purposely reserving 
her powers, but winning great applause for 
her grace and dexterity. Nobody could 
touch her; of that all were well aware; and 
she was content, upon this occasion at least, 
to spare her adversaries. But she was not 
always in that mood. The Count had taken 
much pains with her fencing, among other 
things, and had imparted a great deal of 
style and originality to her play. He now 
leaned over, and whispering to her, suddenly 
said: 

“Would you like to learn how to pink 
Papa?” 

Her eyes sparkled with delight and mis- 
chief at the bare suggestion, and she started 
up with instant animation. The Count placed 
a finger to his lips to impress caution, and 
the two carrying their foils into a little room 
beyond the cloak room, she soon learned 
the deadly fasse. 

You will never show it?” he said. Not 
even to Papa!” 

“ Famats,” she replied with emphasis. 

* Parole?” 

Parole dhonneur. 

This, with a little locket, was the Count’s 
legacy. <A strange, a sad, a fatal legacy it 
was ! 

It might have been a week, perhaps, after 
the Count’s departure, when, one evening, 
after the company had all left the sad/e, she 
coaxed her father to fence with her. He was 
unwilling. She was so subtle and_ skillful 
that she called forth his best efforts. He 
was tired, moreover, and had had more than 
enough of it. But she was pertinacious, and 
prevailed. After some exceptionally bril- 
liant fencing, she tried the “ dotte Polacre,” 
and suddenly passing his guard, struck him 
full in the breast! 
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~ He knew instantly that a pass new to all 

his experience had been practiced on him, 
and was mortified and infuriated. Lucréce 
trembled at the tempest she had aroused. 
He swore, stamped, broke his foil, trampling 
upon the fragments, tore his hair, and raved 
like a madman; until, at length, after she 
had tried in vain to soothe him, and had 
been struck suddenly to the ground in at- 
tempting a caress, she escaped to her own 
room, trembling violently, sobbing, and oc- 
casionally relapsing into hysterics. After re- 
covering, she listened for her father’s step, 
but he did not come up the stairs. She 
crept cautiously to the parlor, and saw him 
sitting alone, flushed, and drinking heavily. 

The next day he seemed to have forgotten 
the matter: at least, he made no allusion to 
it, but went about his duties as usual. In 
the evening, however, he again sat up late, 
drinking alone. It was not unusual for him 
to do so, but Lucréce, frightened, attributed 
it entirely to her own imprudence, and going 
into the room, exhausted every blandishment 
to coax him away. But he sat immovable. 
At length he said suddenly : 

Ensetgnes mot la botte Polacre !” 

“Non, papa!” 

Ensetgnes 

Non, papa !” 

The first night, in her sudden fear, she 
would have shown it to him, hoping that it 
might calm his excitement and mitigate his 
resentment ; but now, the crisis passed — 
whether from vanity, caprice, or some mo- 
tive unknown even to herself—she was firmly 
resolved she would not. So he sat immova- 
ble over his toddy, unmindful of her caresses 
and solicitations, occasionally arousing as 
from a torpor to say: 

‘*Show me the Pollack thrust !” 

Non, papa!” 

“ Ensetgnes 

Won, papa!” 

“Witch! Devil! Show it to me!” 

“ Non, papa!” 

Until at last she left him in despair. 


The sunshine of Bohemia is brilliant and 
attractive—while it lasts. ‘ A short lifeand 
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a merry one,” is the motto of its inhabitants. 
But storms will sometimes penetrate even to 
the sunniest land. ‘Thus a cold, chill, men- 
acing shadow crept over the Salle d Armes 
in St. James’s Close. In its sunshine there 
had been no brighter house — perhaps no 
gayer household in London. Every visitor 
contributed something of his genius to a feast 
of music, art, poetry, wit, and abandon. The 
charming Lucréce—young, ardent, impas- 
sioned, safe in her youth and innocence— 
had, perhaps unconsciously to all, been an 
attraction which inspired the best there was 
in each and everyone. The intercommunion 
of so many brilliant and versatile minds 
brought out the most sparkling gayety, and 
from morning until night the bright, gossip- 
ing, ever changeful throng of visitors made 
the old house a most charming and delight- 
ful rendezvous. The J/ai/re himself had 
been not the least of its attractions, for no 
cares weighed upon him: he thought little 
of the morrow, lived only in the present, and 
drank gaily of the overflowing cup. His lit- 
tle fopperies, persiflage, and /fanfaronnade 
were liked. His patrons and friends would 
even seek to bring them to the light, for, 
was he not the most celebrated swordsman 
in London? and did not these little airs be- 
come the first master of his art? All con- 
ceded gracefully the homage which he ex- 
acted, and upon receiving which he was 
happy as a monarch upon his throne. Vow, 
he still attended to his duties, but the light 
of his life had departed. He became silent, 
uloomy, morose, snappish, and quarrelsome 

a man to be feared and shunned. He 
grew careless of his person—the dainty, fop- 
pish, smiling, artificial Monsieur de L’Epée 
disappeared. He fell into even more im- 
provident and dissolute ways. His creditors 
vegan to harass him, and to receive only in- 
sult and defiance in return. 

The barbarous laws once prevalent in 
Great Britain, relative to arrest for debt, were 
not yet entirely abolished. Some light had 
been shed upon the subject ; some humanity 
had prevailed. But arrests were still com- 
mon. The debtor could not be apprehend- 
cd in his house. It was even then, as now, 
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the boast that “an Englishman’s house is 
his castle.” Formerly, a debtor could not 
venture beyond it; but the efforts of a few 
noble men and women had partially unlocked 
his chains, so that after sunset, at least, he 
could breathe for a while the free air of 
heaven. But creditors were vindictive and 
bailiffs vigilant, and thus Monsieur de 
L’Epée, taking his stroll a little too early or 
a little too late, was pounced upon in an un- 
guarded moment, carried off to a neighbor- 
ing tavern, and there granted a reprieve un- 
til it could be ascertained if his friends 
would release him. 

But the sum was considerable — four or 
five hundred pounds! All Bohemia could 
not raise so much, and outside of Bohemia 
the swordsman’s friends were few indeed. 
In Lucréce lay her father’s only hope, and to 
whom could she apply? Only to good, 
kind, awkward, neglected Mr. Polideros. 
He had rescued them before, and perhaps 
might do so again. But the sum was so 
very large. Even Mr. Polideros looked seri- 
ous and doubtful when she mentioned it. 

“Oh, Mr. Polideros,” said the girl, her 
eyes overflowing with’ tears, wringing her 
hands, and holding them unconsciously in 
an agony of supplication. “Oh, Mr. Poli- 
deros, save him, I beg, I implore you! Do 
not abandon us. You are the only friend we 
can apply to in such an extremity —our only 
refuge in adversity! What will become of 
us all if he is carried to prison? He will 
lose all his patrons and pupils, and can never 
get them together again. Oh, Mr. Polide- 
ros, I will throw myself at your feet if you will 
only listen to my pleading.” 

“Do nothing of the kind, Miss Lucréce, 
I beg of you,” said Mr. Polideros nervously. 
“To not make too much of a very common- 
place service. If your father’s life were in 
danger and I could save it, there might be 
some reason in so addressing me. This isa 
matter merely of money.” 

‘* His life zs in danger,” said Lucréce, sob- 
bing violently. ‘‘ He will never survive the 
disgrace if he goes to prison. I know him 
well. He will make away with himself, I am 
certain. Oh, Mr. Polideros—good, kind, 
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Mr. Polideros,” actually throwing herself at 
his feet in an agony of supplication —“ save 
him! save him!” 

Poor Mr. Polideros, very much embar- 
assed, looked frightened and distrait. He 
would have given his last shilling to serve 
this wayward girl at his feet. He loved her, 
not only as an ordinary man loves, but with 
the adoration which should be accorded only 
to a superior being. His slow intellect, 
hampered, imprisoned, yet struggling to be 
free and soar to the light, beheld this ethe- 
real spirit as a brilliant star in the gorgeous 
galaxy of genius. He would have kissed, 
with eastern reverence, the very hem of her 
garment; and to see her thus prostrated be. 
fore him was_a shock to this cherished, 
beatific vision. * He lifted her tenderly, with 
profound sympathy, saying, in a constrained 
and deprecating way: 

** My hesitation, Miss Lucréce, arises not 
from a doubt as to what I shall do, but how 
it is best for meto do it. It isa large sum— 
more than I can command at a moment's 
notice, for I strive to keep as little as possible 
idle, and have never had occasion to apply 
for a bank credit. But I will see these men 
at once, and have little doubt but I can re- 
lease your father, so that he can rejoin you 
within a few hours. Oh, don’t thank me in 
that way, for heaven’s sake,” he said, as Lu- 
créce seized his hand, and kissed it again 
and again passionately. But she did worse; 
for with an uncontrollable impulse, she 
caught him by the neck and imprinted two 
or three most undeniable, emphatic, “ an- 
gelic,’ kisses upon his very lips, and then, 
blushing scarlet, rushed from the room, and 
bounded home across the street. 

Within an hour or two, Monsieur de 
L’Epée returned, a free man. He looked 


very stern and strange, and Lucrece felt more ° 


than ever afraid of him. 

In the evening he sent for her. He was 
sitting over his toddy, alone, as usual of late. 
She expected a repetition of the old dreary 
formula relative to the Pollack thrust. But 
there was nothing of the sort. He looked 
very commanding. There was an expression 
which frightened her, which she had never 
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seen before. He waved her to a seat, and 
after sitting in silent meditation for a while, 
said : 

*“TLucréce, to whom are we indebted for 
my liberation ?” | 

She hesitated a moment, though assuredly 
there was no reason for her to do so. She 
looked guilty, and cast a look towards the 
door, as though meditating escape; seeing 
which he arose and deliberately locked it; 
then turning, stood in front of her, sternly 
awaiting her answer. 

Mr. Polideros, papa ?” 

“ He likes you,” he said, “this Mr. Poli- 
deros,”—not taking his eyes from her face— 
“and he would marry you. He ts a gentle- 
man—a true friend, and an honorable man. 
We have incurred an obligation which we 
can never hope to repay. It is not the first, 
by many. ‘The English character is seen at 
its best when it is most adversely treated. | 
command you to marry this gentleman!” 

No answer. 

* Lucreéce,” he said, as she madea gesture 
of impatience, “‘ you will soon be alone and 
unprotected. I am nota man of presenti- 
ments, but my days are numbered—I feel, I 
knowit. You have your father’s commands,” 
he said imperiously. “Obey!” Then, un- 
locking the door, he added as she passed 
out: 

“ He is too good for you —only too good 
for you. You know it. He makes but a 
bad bargain, poor man, and he has my sym- 
pathies.” 

Was it natural or unnatural that after this 
the willful child should lead poor Mr. Poli- 
deros the life of a dog? Most certainly she 
did so. The good fellow called over the 
next day, radiant and happy. The sweet 
flavor of all that had transpired—of the 
“commonplace service” and the “angelic ” 
recompense, hovered around him—a deli- 
cious, impenetrable atmosphere, impervious 
to vulgar, daily surroundings, to the ills of 
less favored mortals; but not impervious, 
alas, to the unexpected coldness, the unac- 
countable hauteur, the frigid discourtesy of 
his adored. What had he done? Had his 
bonds been rejected, and Monsieur de 
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L’Epée reincarcerated ? Nota bit of it. He 
could hear the music of the foils, the stamp 
of feet, the voice of the A/aifre himself, call- 
ing, garde, M sieur—again, the thrust 
in seconde. La téte un peu plus haut M sieur, 
sil vous plait,’ and so on. What, then, 
could be the matter ? 

Signor Tiburoni entered. She instantly 
beamed upon him, and both snubbed Mr. 
Polideros, the one with, French audacity, the 
other with Italian subtlety. Poor Polideros 
soon felt himself de ¢rop, and retired to his 
apartments to spend the rest of the day— 
and many days—in gloomy meditation which 
neither viol nor flute, nor art, science, paint- 
ing, philosophy, nor phrenology—his latest 
craze—could dispel. He was a proud man, 
—apt, after all, to undervalue himself, to be 
shy and reserved ; so he shunned the sa//e, 
_and kept his rooms in despair. 

Meanwhile the intimacy between Tiburoni 
and the girl continued, and grew apace. No- 
body liked it. All distrusted the Italian. 
Martha viewed it with disapproval and suspi- 
cion. Even Ajax resented it, scowled upon 
the painter, and squared off at him behind 
his back. But Tiburoni scraped up half a 
dozen pairs of old boots, contrived to soil 
them all daily, and exacted the last degree 
of brilliancy in their polish. Ajax, passing 
him upon the landing, squared off again in 
the most formidable and threatening of prize 
fighter’s attitudes; but the painter turning 
suddenly, Ajax was discovered bestowing 
sympathy upon his wounded elbows. The 
escape was so narrow that he became more 
cautious; but he recompensed himself, for 
on the street he was more belligerent than 
ever. The boys of that portion of Bohemia 
knew that there was something rotten in 
lkenmark. He hunched his shoulders even 
to the most inoffensive of them, and the un- 
fortunate “oil and color man’s” apprentice 
being surprised unawares, Ajax used his sci- 
ence to such an extent that the unfortunate 
vouth was confined to the house for a 
month. 

But Ajax himself fared badly enough at 
home, for the AZai/re became more gloomy 
and cruel than ever. Not one of the boy’s 
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wounds had been completely healed for 
months. As for Lucrece, who formerly 
would sympathize with him and bind his 
wounds, she, too, became imperious, and 
drove him nearly to distraction. Martha, 
also, appeared soured, and got after him oc- 
casionally; so that the poor fellow was 
having a hard time of it in Bohemia. 

“Where is that scoundrel Ajax,” the Afaifre 
would shout to Lucréce from the sa/Ze. 

“He is anointing his wounds, papa.” 

Sacriste, anoint him,” muttered Mon- 
sieur de L’Epée; ‘‘send him here this minute. 
There is a complaint lodged against him for 
assault and fighting in the street.” Monsieur 
de L’Epée despised “the box,” and could 
never be brought to countenance the profes- 
sional skill of his servant and pupil, though 
he was now altogether too useful to be parted 
with. So the J/artre bought him off, and 
making him take a single stick gave him such 
a drubbing that the poor fellow had to anoint 
his head as well as his limbs—a member 
which had heretofore been exempt from 
punishment—at least under the swordsman’s 
régime. 

In short, the entire household, with its 
friends and connections, seemed to be out of 
sorts. Lucréce spent half her time in tears, 
or in the arms of Martha, who never ceased 
to pet her, humor her caprices, kiss her, and 
spend hours together combing and dressing 
her beautiful hair. Not a word passed be- 
tween them, but the girl knew that Martha 
warned her with an eloquence beyond the 
power of words—the eloquence of solicitude, 
anxiety, and a certain subtle, loving re- 
proach. 

But there seemed to be no end to the 
moods of the wayward young thing. Nobody 
knew whether he would be snubbed or ca- 
ressed, or flown at; so all kept aloof, eyeing 
her reproachfully from a distance. Her 
father was stern and cold to her. ‘The 
change had been sudden—from weak, almost 
puerile fondness, to a habit of cool severity 
and distrust. It had a very injurious effect 
upon her. It was evident that in addition to 
other causes of displeasure, he was very an- 
gry at her treatment of Mr. Polideros. He 
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resented it, not only upon Lucréce, but also 
upon Tiburoni. The men grew cold and 
ceremonious to each other, until it became 
evident that the merest spark would cause a 
conflagration. Their formalities only proved 
they were endeavoring to hide the fire within. 
So, at length, the last faint ray of sunlight de- 
parted from Bohemia, and the clouds, heavy, 
gloomy and menacing, sent a chill to the 
hearts of its occupants. 

One night Monsieur de L’Epée retired 
even laterthan usual. He had been feverish 


“and restless, and had taken two or three ex- 
tra glasses of punch, in hopes of becoming 


drowsy. They had, however, the opposite 
effect. At length, worn out, he cast himself 
upon the bed without undressing, a habit he 


had fallen into of late, much unlike his former 


precision and care of his person. He might 
have dozed an hour or two, when he became 
convinced that he heard the step of a man 
moving about the house in a stealthy man- 
ner. He slept in a little room on the first 
floor adjoining the sa//e. Signor Tiburoni 
occupied the second floor. His daughter’s 
apartments were on the third. Martha and 
Ajax slept in the attic. He listened intently 
for several seconds; then, suddenly seizing 
a naked sword which hung beside his bed, 
ascended the stairs swiftly and silently. 

All was still on the painter’s floor, and he 
crept cautiously to the third story. On the 
landing stood Signor Tiburon, full dressed 
in hat and boots. His back was turned to 
the AZattre, looking expectantly towards the 
door of Lucréce’s room, which stood ajar, 
alight burning within. He heard the step of 
Monsieur de L’Epée as it approached him, 
and turning suddenly, the two men faced 
each other. 

“ Oue faites vous wt, M?steur?” asked the 
Maitre in icy tones. And with the words, 
he struck him, not a tap, but violently, with 
the back of his hand, so that the blood start- 
ed, and the painter’s teeth rattled. 

A blow! between a Frenchman and an 
Italian! ‘There could be but one terrmina- 
tion to it. 

“ T await you in the sad/e, Monsieur de 

L’Epée,” said Signor Tiburoni significantly. 
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“In five minutes,” said the A/aifre, grind- 
ing the words between his teeth. 

Lucrece heard the altercation, caught a 
glimpse of her father, and scarce knowing 
what she did, shut her door and locked it. 
He knocked. No answer. He knocked 
again violently. No answer. Then with 
sudden energy and the strength born of ex- 
citement and resolve, he burst open the door. 
Lucréce was dressed in her best. <A small 
trunk, packed and corded, contained her 
wardrobe. It was evident she had been about 
to elope with Tiburoni, and that her father 
had surprised them in the very act of pre- 
paring to leave the house. She was very 
much frightened, very white, and trembled 
excessively. Her father glanced savagely 
around the room. ‘The cos- 
tume hung opposite the bureau, and over it, 
crossed, a pair of handsome light foils, a gift 
of one of the Polish exiles. The A/aitre 
seized them suddenly, then closed the door, 
and handing his daughter one of them, said 
fiercely : | 

La Botte Polacre !” 

She hesitated, and fell upon her knees ; 
her white face upturned to him, pleading for 
mercy, 

“Witch! Devil!” he said desperately. “Za 
Polacre! He will play me like a fish till I 
am exhausted. He is as good a swordsman 
as I, and thirty years my junior. Choose 
you between your father and your lover !” 

She still hesitated and pleaded, until he 
struck her savagely. ‘I will kill you, you 
she devil,” he swore, ‘‘here and now,” and 
seizing the sword, pointed it at her breast. 
She saw that he was in deadly earnest ; too 
exasperated to know the nature of the deed 
he threatened, Rising, she took the foil. 
There were a few passes—a dozen, perhaps, 
in silence ; a brief question as to the ap- 
proach, and the secret was communicated ! 

The Italian had listened a moment invol- 
untarily, on the Janding of the second floor. 
He heard the words indistinctly, without un- 
derstanding them—and the blow! He 
winced as though it had fallen upon him- 
self, and clenched his teeth savagely. Then 
came the slight clash of the foils. He start- 
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ed—he could scarcely believe his ears ! 
Fencing ? at such a moment? It was in- 
comprehensible! Suddenly a light flashed 
upon him. He turned white asa sheet, and 
muttered: Za Botte Polacre /” Then shak- 
ing his clenched fists upwards, he hissed : 
“ Maledizione e perdizione a padre, madre, ¢ 
figlia !” 

The steps of the AZat/re leaving the room 
warned him, and he descended to the sa//e, 
silently awaiting his enemy. Monsieur de 
1/Epée speedily joined him, and advanced 
to a pair of unusually long, black-handled 
foils suspended over the mantle. 

It was known that there was a story of 
some kind connected with these foils, prob- 
ably a tragedy or tragedies! They were 
held sacred from molestation or examination 
by the frequenters of the sa//e, even the 
most intimate. ‘They were spoken of only 
in whispers, and eyed curiously from a dis- 
tance. | 

Taking them from their resting place, the 
Maitre seized the button of first one, then 
the other, and touched a spring, when lo! 
the buttons disappeared—broke off, appar- 
ently—and the foils appeared as though ac- 
cidentally fractured, but with a chisel point 
to each as sharp as a lancet. 

‘You alone know the secret of these,” 
said Monsieur de L’Epée. ‘“ The survivor 
has only to replace the button of his adver- 
sary’s foil, and the fractured weapon explains 
the cause of ‘Zhe Catastrophe.” He smiled 
sardonically, elevated his eyebrows, made 
one of his mincing bows, and handed the 
choice of foils. 

The painter selected a weapon, and they 
stood for a moment with the points lowered 
looking each other sternly in the face. 

“It appears to me,” said Signor Tiburoni 
with a sneer, ‘‘that you do not find a chap- 
ter from one of your own stories as interest- 
ing as might be expected.” 

“Vous avez raison, M’sieur. Crest bien 
vrai,” said the Vattre. “But, I would re- 
mind you, they all terminated as this is about 
to terminate. garde, M sieur!” 


They crossed swords, and even ceremo- 
niously made the customary salute and pas- 
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sage in mutual confidence, to ascertain the 
length of the foils and consequent position. 
Then the conflict began in deadly earnest. 

It was long and doubtful. The Italian 
fought almost entirely on the defensive, 
watching for the slightest imprudence from 
the impetuosity of his adversary with con- 
summate coolness and skill. He was on his 
guard from the first for the unknown thrust, 
and hoped, as the J/ai/re had anticipated, 
that he might wear out his strength or expose 
himself in the approach to the new thrust, 
which, from his familiarity with his oppo- 
nent’s methods, he felt confident he could 
detect. 

The JJaifre, on his part, fought with ex- 
traordinary skill and audacity. He was 
anxious to kill the Italian without using the 
thrust, and actually wounded him slightly 
three or four times. At length, finding his 
strength failing—it had been undermined by 
his recent excesses—he made the play which 
the Italian instantly knew was the prelude to 
its approach ; then the Frenchman suddenly 
found himself attacked so furiously that it 
needed his best skill to defend himself, and 
for many minutes no opportunity occurred to 
use the Polacre. At length, in a pause of 
the furious onset, the J/aitre made a sudden 
disengagement—a pass—a feint, twice or 
thrice repeated, and then the deadly thrust. 
No skill could have saved the Italian. The 
blade passed through his heart, and he fell 
back—-a corpse. 

And the girl, Lucrece! Imagine her crime 
and its punishment! She ran to the second 
landing, and stood as though petrified, her 
hands pressed to her bosom, her face white as 
death, her eyes starting from their sockets, lis- 
tening to every sound, every pass, as with angry 
hiss the weapons twined and intertwined like 
steel serpents, writhing in furious, convulsive 
agony; for an expert would instantly have 
known that no mere sword play was going on, 
but a deadly contest, hand to hand, and foot 
to foot, which could only terminate with the 
death of one or both. At length she heard 
a heavy fall; and an exclamation from her 
father, as he replaced the button and spring 
of the Italian’s foil, told that he was the sur- 
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vivor; but she approached him not, only 
retired, shuddering, to her room, and barri- 
caded the broken door. 

In the morning the Zaire sent word to 
the police, and was instantly arrested. From 
the first, there were suspicions of foul play— 
whispers and rumors of a somewhat similar 
occurrence years before, on the Continent. 
So Monsieur de L’Epée was held a close 
prisoner. All his friends were denied access 
to him—even his daughter—until the exam- 
ination should be concluded. ‘The house 
was placed in charge of the police, and all 
its occupants under espionage. 

As the examination progressed, things be- 
gan to look dark for the A/ai¢re, until one 
morning he was found dead on his cot in the 
prison; from rupture of the heart, superin- 
duced by excitement, the physicians reported. 
This, of course, terminated the case. The 
public interest in it ceased, and the matter 
was soon forgotten. 

In this dread hour of her adversity, the 
girl found but three devoted friends—Mar- 
tha, Ajax, and Mr. Polideros. But three! 
happy Lucrece! Happy are they who pos- 
sess one! She had not merited even one; 
for there was not an episode of this sad chap- 
ter which she had not brought upon herself. 
But Ajax and Martha were powerless, com- 
paratively, either to counsel or aid her. It 
was Mr. Polideros who, forgetting all her 
coldness, her caprices, her ingratitude, stood 
between her and her misfortunes, paci- 
fied her creditors, rallied her friends, and 
sustained the household. At length, one 
evening, inexpressibly touched by her dis- 
tress, he laid his fortune at her feet. 

“Give me the right to protect you, Lu- 
créce,” he said. “God knows I would gladly 
do so without hope of reward ; but the posi- 
tion is a delicate one, and I most truly feel 
that I am not taking advantage of your mis- 
fortunes in offering myself to you.” 
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His generosity and delicacy touched the 
wayward girl. Advancing to the door she 
closed and locked it, then returning to a seat 
beside him said, ‘“‘ Don’t look at me. I have 
a story to tell. Listen to it, and then if you 
still desire to repeat your offer I will marry 
you. Look in another direction,” she again 
commanded. 

But as her story progressed, his eyes fas- 
tened upon her, his face turned pale as death; 
and when it was finished, one would scarcely 
have known him for the same genial, ingen- 
uous, almost commonplace-looking man. 

“There,” she said, when she had finished, 
““now leave me. I have caused the death 
of my father, and—of Signor Tiburon. If 
you still crave so vile a thing, in the morning 
hang this shawl upon your window in place 
of the blind; and oh! have a carriage to take 
me far, far away from here—at least for a 
time!” 

In the morning she arose at dawn. She 
had not closed her eyes. It was yet too 
early to expect that the signal could have 
been placed, but she could not refrain from 
advancing to the window. Her fate, she 
well knew, hung upon the revelation which 
should await her. Destruction, dishonor 
—death, perhaps. She advanced, impelled 
by nervous impatience and apprehension. 
One hand she placed upon the blinds, the 
other upon her palpitating heart. She hest- 
tated a moment as the new-born craving 
overwhelmed her for a better life, repentance, 
hope, and pardon; then she dashed aside 
the curtain! 

The shawl was in the window! Poor Pol- 
ideros! He had nailed it up overnight, and 
had remained awake watching lest any im- 
possible accident should intervene to displace 
it. There was a handsome traveling carriage 
at the door. Ajax in his most gorgeous but- 
tons was holding the horses by the bridle, 
and Martha was within. | 

Henry S. Brooks. 
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THE BUILDING OF A STATE.—II. LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE MINES. 


In the autumn of 1878, the writer, after 
teaching school in a little mining camp of 
Trinity County, witnessed the practical op- 
eration of “rules, usages, and customs” in 
regard to local government over well-defined 
areas known as “ Mining Districts,” of which 
a number were in existence in that county. 
One, then but recently organized, lay partly 
within the limits of two counties; but it was 
governed easily and well by the citizens of 
the district, according to a code whose more 
important features had been evolved out of 
the stress and strain of the pioneer days of 
1848 and 1849. Men were still holding 
“claims ” and regulating their business rela- 
tions with each other by local laws ; and, in 
camps further removed from stage-roads, 
county seats, and agricultural communities, 
the spirit of the past was yet more plainly 
manifest. 

Again, in 1879, the writer explored many 
of the old mining camps of the Sierra region, 
and here also found varied and powerful 
survivals of the institutions that American 
freemen had created in time of need for the 
adequate protection of life and _ property. 
But one of the most interesting departments 
of the early “camp-law” is that relating to 
land tenures. 

The varying relations of men to the soil, 
under different conditions of society, certain- 
ly constitute one of the most important chap- 
ters of the world’s histcry, and belong far 
more to the historian and the sociologist 
than to the lawyer. Elton, Nasse, Seebohm, 
Stubbs, Maine, and others of that great group 
of scholars who have studied early English 
land laws, have been able to disprove the 
views of the law-writers on vital points. 
Blackstone’s story that the English custom- 
ary tenures were invented after the Conquest 
hy somewhat capricious and accidental in- 
dulgences on the part of the landlords, has 
been entirely disproved; the actual tillers of 
the land were not materially disturbed by the 


Conquest, except in Yorkshire. Customary 
tenants existed from domesday, and the 
customs themselves are closely linked with 
ancient popular courts, far older in origin 
than the feudal system. Common fields and 
small copyholds equally represent primitive 
systems of agriculture. In the Germany of 
Tacitus, each family already had a home- 
stead, set apart from the common land, and 
called erf-/and, or heir-land (eré-dand in mod- 
ern German). At first it could not be sold, 
but only inherited ; next, the consent of the 
community, and that alone, permitted its 
alienation ; lastly, this consent became but 
a formality, and sank into disuse—private 
property rights had assumed something like 
a modern form, and the influence of the 
church caused the introduction of the system 
of dvc-land, or book-land, held under a writ- 
ten instrument. But all book-land was cre- 
ated from either folk-land, common-land, or 
heir-land, and this could only be done by 
the King with the approval of his /Vitan. 
The history of how the folk-lands, which 
belonged to the nation, and the common 
lands, which belonged to village communi- 
ties, were gathered up into great estates and 
became private property; the account of the 
changes wrought in land tenures these thou- 
sand years and more; the significant survivals 
of older forms, such as those among our 
Aryan kindred of India, and our Slavonian 
brethren of Russia—these are topics which 
must for many years occupy the thoughts of 
educated men. 

So broad is the field, so important is it 
that every possible fact, no matter how seem- 
ingly insignificant, be put on record, that 
travelers’ observations upon the land customs 
of savage tribes in Africa, South America, 
Siberia, or any other wilderness, receive the 
attention of the thousands of students of the 
historic relation of man to the land. But, 
almost without exception, the available evi- 
dence, vast mass though it be, has reference 
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to agricultural or pastoral holdings, not to 
holdings of land for mining purposes. Here, 
then, is a comparatively new field. The old 
Cornish miners had a peculiar ‘‘convention- 
ary holding,” by which the tenant had an in- 
terest which he could will or transfer, but 
every seven years he must be readmitted to 
ownership. They had a “tin-bounding” 
system, also, in use in parts of Devon and 
Derbyshire, which gave them_ possessory 
rights over mining ground, much as the 
“claims” of the placer miners do at the 
present day in America. In Cornwall this 
system, which much resembles the ancient 
customs of Brittany, is supposed to have 
come down from a time anterior to the Eng- 
lish conquest of that “ wild, bright Cornish 
strand.” Without, at the present time, in- 
vestigating various Germanic prototypes of 
the typical mining camp land tenure, I 
propose in the present article to illustrate the 
return of the miners of California to a prim- 
itrve system; and then shall endeavor to 
show its workings, as exemplified in various 
camps between 1849 and 1860. 

The nature of our early miners’ property 
laws can only be shown by a minute com- 
parison of the regulations by which various 
camps were governed. I have therefore 
studied laws in actual use for a number of 
years in some of the leading camps of Cal- 
ifornia, and long after the organization of the 
State. ‘These laws contain many other reg- 
ulations and legislative enactments besides 
those which refer directly to land tenures. 
In their complete form they are concise, well- 
worded, and clear in meaning. 

The first camp I shall consider—Jackass 
Gulch, five miles from Sonora—was one of 
the richest districts known to the miners of 
1848 and 1849. Many nuggets of large 
size were taken out, and fortunes weré made 
in a few days or hours. The camp fairly 
boomed for a time, and hundreds of men 
went thither. A square of ten feet of ground, 
or one hundred square feet, in some cases 
yielded ten thousand dollars from the sur- 
face dirt merely, and the maximum size of 
claim was fixed at this limit. After 1851, 
the low ground being exhausted, the men of 
the district assembled and ordained : 


‘That each person can hold one claim by 
virtue of occupation, but it must not exceed 
one hundred feet square. 

“That a claim or claims, if held by pur- 
chase, must be under a bill of sale, and cer- 
tified to by two disinterested persons as to 
the genuineness of signature and the con- 
sideration given. 

“That a jury of five persons shall decide 
any question arising under the previous arti- 
cles. 

“That notices of claims must be renewed 
every ten days, until water to work said claims 
is to be had. : 

“That, as soon as there is a sufficiency of 
water for working a claim, five days’ absence 
from the claim, ‘except in case of sickness, 
accident, or reasonable excuse,’ shall forfeit 
the property. 

‘** That these rules shall extend over Jack- 
assand Soldier Gulches and their tributaries.” 

Now, these are elements of a land law, 
based, it is true, upon the fluctuating and 
lessening value of the soil for mining pur- 
poses, but no less truly a definite and logical 
system, whose fundamental principle was 
equality of use according to measured sur- 
face. In some camps no man was allowed 
to alienate his claim, either by gift or by sale; 
it was the ““common land ” of the little com- 
monwealth; and the miner who found prom- 
ising diggings elsewhere might go thither as 
soon soever as he chose, but he must leave 
his old claim open to the next comer. Oth- 
er camps allowed sale to any one except a 
Mexican or a Chinaman. In some camps a 
man was allowed to hold one claim “ in his 
right as a miner,” and also one, or two, or 
even three, additional claims by virtue of 
purchase from other miners. At first there 
seems to have been a desire that such claims 
should be contiguous, thus showing that 
the plan arose from the evident equity 
of allowing a miner to obtain sufficient space 
over which to extend costly operations, such 
as tunnelling or deep shaft-sinking. At a 
later time this idea was lost sight of, and the 
separate claims owned by one person were 
often situated far apart. 

Springfield District adopted a much more 
extensive code than the preceding. Their 
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laws were adopted in written form at a min- 
ers’ mass meeting, April 13, 1852, and were 
twice revised—the last time in December, 
1854. Their Preamble declares: ‘“ That 
California is, and shall be, governed by 
_ American principles; and, as Congress has 
made no rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the mining districts of the same, 
and as the State Legislature of California has 
provided by statute, and accorded to the 
miners of the United States, the right of mak- 
ing all laws, rules, and regulations that do 
not interfere with the Constitution and laws 
of California in all actions respecting claims ; 
Therefore, We, the miners of Springfield Dis- 
trict, do ordain and establish the following 
rules and regulations.” 

Sixteen articles then follow. The size of 
the claim is fixed at one hundred feet square, 
no person under any circumstances to hold 
more than one such claim. In order to hold 
it, work must be performed there at least 
one day in three; during the ordinary mining 
season. The boundaries of the claim must 
he distinctly marked by substantial stakes at 
each corner ; and, further, the claim must be 
“registered and described in the book of the 
precinct registry,” to which the owners shall 
sign their names. The leading men of 
“Springfield District” were New England- 
ers, and it is not hard to find the prototype 
of their “* Book of the Registry of Mining 
Claims” in the old town meeting records to 
which they were accustomed—the “ book of 
the ear-marks,” the register of pasturage 
rights,.such as at Salem, the book of allot- 
ments of tracts in village and outland to the 
colonial settlers. 

The Springfield District miners, though 
refusing to allow any one to hold more than 
one claim, permitted several miners on ad- 
jacent tracts to combine for the purpose of 
working their claims in common, thus pro- 
viding for exceptional cases without intro- 
ducing the system of inequality. Perfect 
equality, it will be observed, could never be 
obtained in a mining camp except by putting 
all the gold dug out into a common purse, 
and dividing it among the members of the 
community. The hundred-foot squares of 
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surface varied in depth from two feet to 
twenty feet or more, to bed rock ; they var- 
ied in value from worthlessness to opulence. 
But the Argonaut theory was that there was 
gold in sufficiency for all; that a rich claim 
could eventually be located by each miner, 
and thus the summit of universal happiness 
be attained. 

But landed property, although held by 
only a possessory right, is fruitful of disputes ; 
land-laws are of little avail unless some mode 
of settling such difficulties is discovered. We 
find that the almost universal plan among 
the miners was to depend upon some form 
of arbitration before calling upon courts of 
any character. In Springfield District, all dis- 
putes over land were to be referred to a stand- 
ing committee of five miners, or to any mem- 
bers of this committee. Otherwise, a miners’ 
jury must be summoned. ‘‘ Each member 
of this standing committee shall in each case 
be paid two dollars for his service.” It is easy 
to see that often, for reasons of economy, men 
would refer their dispute to a single arbi- 
trator. The process of arbitration is care- 
fully described. The chairman of the com- 
mittee must be sworn in by the nearest jus- 
tice cof the peace, “ provided such an officer 
be appointed in the mining district,” and he 
is to administer the oath to his four associates. 
In some of the earlier camps, the alcalde ad- 
ministered this oath to chosen miners, who 
then became in effect his deputies to serve as 
arbitrators, an office upon which much stress 
was laid in early Mexican mining law. 

Whatever decision is arrived at in either 
jury trial or by arbitration is to be “ conclu- 
sive and binding upon all the parties there- 
to,” and must be “ deemed and considered 
final.” This principle runs through the en- 
actments of numberless camps—either party 
could compel the other to come to trial; that 
is, to accept arbitration, by giving three days’ 
notice of time and place. Costs were to be 
paid “in the same way as in Magistrates’ 
Courts.” Disputes over water privileges 
were often especially named for arbitration. 
Some districts allowed three arbitrators ; 
some had but one; but everywhere this old 
Spanish “ conciliacion” plan, known to the 
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coast pueblos, was a favorite system of set- 
tling disputes among miners. Foreigners 
were seldom allowed to serve on boards of 
arbitration. ‘‘ No person, not an American 
citizen, or when there is a reasonable doubt 
of his being entitled to the privileges of an 
American citizen, shall act as arbitrator, or 
on a miners’ jury.” 

Numbers of camps provided that the dis- 
coverer of “ new diggings” should have two 
contiguous claims of the ordinary size. The 
early “tunnel claim laws” defined such a 
claim to consist of ‘fone hundred feet along 
the base and running from base to base 
through the mountain.” Sometimes a larger 


’ sized claim was allowed on one stream than 


on another in the same district, because one 
was the richer in gold. ) 

Shaw’s Flat District required the claim to 
be in one lot and square in form. <A notice 
held a claim for ten days after the autumn 
rains had made abundant in the district the 
water needed for washing out the gold. But 
claims in “ deep diggings,” for dry working 
in summer, might be held all winter without 
work, if properly “ marked, defined and re- 
corded.” 

Saw Mill Flat, Brown’s Flat, Mormon 
Gulch, Tuttletown, Yorktown, Poverty Hill, 
Chile Camp, Chunn Creek, Piety Hill, and 
Hors. Town Wistricts present many points 
of resemblance. Three of them begin by 
saying: ‘‘ Whereas this district is deficient 
in mining laws, and disputes have arisen 
therefrom, we, the miners of District, in 
convention assembled, pledge ourselves to 
abide by the following laws.” In most of 
these districts the arbitrators in cases of dis- 
puted claims are to be chosen by the dis- 
putants, each party choosing “two disinter- 
ested persons,” and these four selecting a 
fifth. Saw Mill Flat and Brown’s Flat were 
each governed by committees of three per- 
sons, chosen at a miners’ meeting and serving 
as a court of appeals. Such committees 
ruled in numbers of camps, and in most 
cases appointed the arbitrators whenever 


necessity arose. ‘They obviated the neces- 
‘sity for an alcalde, and were popular in 


small camps. The laws of Brown’s Flat de- 
clare that they “shall be paid wages for sum- 


moning arbitrators and for other duties,” but 
fails to state the amount. 

In all the camps any removal of claim 
bounds or destruction of ‘‘ notices” was an 
act of peculiar turpitude. <A few camps ex- 
pelled from their bounds any person proved 
guilty of such an act, and confiscated his. 
claim; while the lightest penalty ever inflicted 
was a severe fine. 

The laws of Chinese Camp, passed Sep- 
tember 17, 1850, provided that the alcalde 
should be allowed to charge a fee of three 
dollars for each decision he made, and also 
one dollar a mile for traveling expenses, 
measured from the central point of the camp 
to the disputed claims and back. He was 
himself the board of arbitrators, the stand- 
ing committee, also the judge and court of 
appeals, summing up in his single personality 
all the officers of the camp. In this district 
the former claims were ‘“ confirmed,” but 
future claims were restricted to twenty feet 
square, and a ditch two feet wide and one 
foot deep was ordered at a miners’ meeting 
“to be dug about each claim, unless prevent- 
ed by rock or clay,” in which case the re- 
moval of the surface soil and the erection of 
corner-stones was accepted as legal. 

Columbia District, from whose “ Kennebec 
Hill” a miner took nearly three pounds of 
gold in his first day’s work, was organized 
under the alcalde system. Its regulations 
were very complete concerning various sorts 
of diggings, water privileges, and possible 
cases of dispute. Gold-bearing earth, thrown 
up in heaps, was made personal property by 
the labor expended upon it, and could be 
thus held until the winter rains. Many other 
camps. observed this rule. ‘Ihe presence in 
a claim of tools, sluice-boxes in condition for 
use, or other mining machines, was accepted 
as prima facte evidence of its occupation 
in good faith for actual minin,s purposes. 
This, also, was a general law of the camps, 
and the miners’ primitive jurisprudence 
abounds with decisions upon this point. In 
one instance a Butte County miner having 
occasion to go to the county seat, left an old 
pick in the claim to serve as notice of occu- 
pation. He was gone a week, and when he 
returned found a stranger at work there with 
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great energy, and just ready to make a “clean- 
up.” He summoned the alcalde at once, 
and made his complaint. 

“Wot sort of a thing to hold yer claim do 
you call “hat?” said the sarcastic and una- 
bashed intruder, holding up the pick, which 
he had cast on the bank. (This was before 
the camp had a recorder. ) 

The alcalde examined the worn-out and 
worthless pick, and admitted the force of the 
reasoning. ‘Turning to the original owner, 
he said: 

‘Picks in the meanin’ of the law is packs. 
We all know this was your claim, an’ you can 
take it again next week; but this man’s en- 
titled to his week’s work and clean-up, for he 
couldn't be supposed to know /or sartain 
that this old Digger Indian pick was repre- 
sentin’ the camp.” 

In all the mining camps the duly accepted 
“claim notice” must be “good and suffi- 
cient,’’ but if it was dated, signed, and con- 
tained the clause, ‘in accordance with the 
laws of this District,” it was a legal notice. 
Some camps required it to be written in ink, 
others, “‘ painted on wood or other durable 
substance”; some prescribed that the “claim 
stakes,” one at each corner of the claim, 
should be “four feet high and five inches 
square,” and that at least two of them should 
have legal notices. 

The following examples of peculiar and 
amusing notices that, although legally defi- 
cient, were, in their time, accepted, have 
been furnished by pioneers : 

“CLAME NoTise Jim Brown of Missoury takes 


this ground jumpers will be shot according to the 
laws of the Timbuctoo District.” 


Another, quite as sanguinary, although 
not quite so slanderous as regards the dis- 
trict laws, was couched in these terms : 

‘*Noris to all and everybody. This is my 
claim, fifty feet on the gulch, ‘cordin’ to Clear Creek 


listrict laws, backed up by shot-gun amendments. 
** Signed, THos. HALL.” 


Here are a few others: 


** Notice. —One claim in this district, by regula- 


th Ms, 


‘“*Taken.—This is my Honest Claim of ten feet 
each way.” 
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‘*To Miners. —Look farther. Respect my claim 
stakes driven by the rules of Douglas Bar.” 

Colorado, in 1883, furnishes the following, 
that is quite as good as any of the earlier 
ones : 

‘*The undersigned claims this lede with all its 
driffs, spurs, angels, sinosities, etc., from this staik 
a hundred fete in each direcshun, the same being a 
silver bearing load, and warning is hereby given to 
awl persons to keepe away at their peril. Any per- 
son found tresspassing on this claim will be persacut- 
ed to the full extent of the law. This is no monky 
tale, butt I will assert my rites at the pint of the 
sicks shuter if legally Necessary ; so taik warnin’, 

**JOHN SEARLE.” 

Numberless other stories might be told, 
and a multitude of quotations could easily 
be given from the land laws of a hundred or 
more camps, some of them never reduced to 
writing ; but space is limited, and we must 
forbear. The principles which underly all 
the varying forms of camp laws about land 
are easily stated, and are extremely primi- 
tive, reminding one of the early systems of 
tenure for agricultural lands. Use gave own- 
ership. The community in full, open as- 
sembly ordained the size of a tract, and the 
leading rules which should govern its acqui- 
sition and protect it from forfeiture. The 
right of the miner was superior to the right 
of the agriculturist. The same piece of land 
could be used for different purposes. Ifa 
miner ‘“‘took it up” as a placer, and subse- 
quently another miner found a ledge of gold- 
bearing quartz hidden there, the second 
miner could “take it up” for quartz mining; 
and it is even conceivable that a third miner 
could “take up” the same tract for some 
contained water right, and that the com- 
munity would sanction and protect each one 
of these three possessory rights over the 
same surface soil. 

But the entire subject of miners’ land laws 
presents so many useful and instructive feat- 
ures, that the attempt to note them all in the 
limits of a single article must necessarily fail. 
It is sufficient if the foregoing glimpses of the 
field of study involved in only one depart- 
ment of early Californian institutional history 
shall lead other investigators to similar ex- 


plorations. 
Charles Howard Shinn. 
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THE VOICES, THE SHADOWS, AND THE BELLS. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


I. 


TueE choir had finished practising the 
Christmas anthems; the clock in the tower 
had chimed ten; and Paul Ferris, the organ- 
ist of St. Bride’s, remained alone in the quaint 
old gallery, seated before the instrument he 
loved so well. 

For this organ was like a human friend to 
him ; not a mere construction of wood and 
metal, but a living, sentient creature, that 
spoke to him, warned, counseled, solaced 
him ; a creature that never wounded, sus- 
pected, nor misunderstood him ; full of sweet 
and thrilling Voices whose accents were no 
less comprehensible to him than the lan- 
guage that he spoke and thought in. In the 
dim, quiet church he was wont to seek ref- 
uge when weary of conflict with the world, 
and here his most peaceful hours were spent. 
For years he had waiked on his way encom- 
passed by phantoms, grim fiends that thrust 
themselves between him and the sunshine, 
embittering the purest fountains of earth, 
and withering every blossom that sprang up 


in his path; ugly shapes, haunting him by 


night and by day, which fled from him only 
when the pressure of his hands upon the 
magical keys of his organ unlocked the im- 
prisoned Voices and drew them forth. 
Then, indeed, his soul would yield itself 
to dreamy delight, expanding under the in- 
fluence of the melodious tones that raised 
him above care and pain into the atmosphere 


_ of a higher and better world. 


Tonight the Shadows were thick in the 
air. They lurked in the dark corners about 
him, and he felt their presence, and knew 
that he was powerless to drive them away. 
Since night-fall he had reveled in melody ; 
silver-sweet girl-voices, ascending in unison 
with the full, strong notes of the deep-throat- 
ed organ, had sounded in his ears like an 


angelic choir, wherein mingled one voice 
that bore to him—even /i—a message of 
unspeakable joy. He had dared to take this 
message, trembling, to his heart; but now 
the music was hushed, the lights were dark- 
ened, the beautiful whisper of a new-born 
hope had died away, and in its place, like 
the sibilant hiss of a serpent, came the ques- 
tion— 

“What have vou to do with happiness and 
love? Have these things any place in your 
life ?” 

With uncertain, tremulous fingers he 
touched the keys, and a harsh, discordant 


wail answered the touch. Shuddering, he 


desisted, and his face sank upon his hands. 
Then a Shadow crept from its hiding-place, 
and brooded over him. 

“ Think you,” it asked, “that Lilian Fair- 
fax would listen to you, even if you should 
venture to lay your folly bare to her? Does 
your infatuation so blind you to the truth as to 
make you fancy it possible to win her love?” 

“No,” he was constrained against his will 
to answer, “it does not. I know that her 
pure nature distils its charitable dew alike on 
all her fellow-beings ; that I am no more to 
her than any other who crosses her path.” 

‘““No more ?” scoftingly echoed the Shad- 
ow. “Is she, then, impartial in her regard ? 
Think well; is there no glance to which hers 
brightens responsively, no hand in which 
hers lingers, no heart which beats for her 
alone, and to which alone her heart re- 
sponds? Do you not know of all this?” 

“Tt may be so,” groaned Paul, “but can 
I read the secrets of her inner life?” 

‘You do read them—you have read them,” 
said the Shadow. “In the free and innocent 
intercourse which her relation to you as your 
pupil has opened between you, you have had 
many—too many—opportunities of discover- 
ing the bitter truth. Is not Alfred Warren's 
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name ever on her lips? Does he not share 
her daily pursuits, her amusements, even the 
light household duties which it is her pleas- 
ure to assume? Are they not linked together 
by the happy freemasonry of youth and in- 
nocence, in a world apart from yours—a 
world you cannot enter? When last you saw 
them in company, in the lane where you 
lurked like a thief to watch for her coming, 
and marked his devotion, did not rage and 


jealousy drive you home, and make you swear 


to renounce your delusion forever ?” 

“Yes, I remember it well,” said Paul 
“But I may have judged hastily ; one may 
sometimes err in a case like this. Tonight 
I hoped—I felt—” 

“ Beware!” threateningly interrupted the 
Shadow. ‘Do not deceive yourself; do not 
struggle against fate. Does not the irrevoc- 
able Past place between you and Lilian a 
barrier which not even her love could over- 
step? Dare you try—knowing what secret 
you bear about you—to link her fate with 
yours 

And the Shadow of the Past, weird, gigan- 
tic, came forth also, and brooded over Paul, 
and fanned him with its wings. 

“Dare you try ?” it echoed ; and its vic- 
tim crouched and writhed as if pierced bya 
serpent’s fang. ‘Recall that day, ten years 
ago, when your evil angel stayed your hand 

when that fatal moment of delay marred 
the whiteness of your soul forever. Ask 
yourself whether her pure nature should be 
sullied by contact with yours ; whether you 
would have her stained as you yourself are 
stained, and drag her, by your own defile- 
ment, into the dust ?” 

* Heaven forbid !” answered the miserable 
man. ‘ But might not her nature, incapable 
of defilement, rather cleanse and ennoble 
mine ; might not her pure influence, leading 
upward, raise my fallen soul, restore faith, 
and win pardon for the past ?” 

“ Faith—pardon ! Such words,” sneered 
the Shadow, “rest lightly enough on the 
preacher’s lips. But what significance have 
they for you? Your faith is dead ; you have 
relinquished all hope of pardon ; a are out- 
cast and condemned !” 
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“* False—false !” cried Paul, as he raised 
his head and looked wildly around. ‘“ The 
lessons I learned at my mother’s knee are 
in my memory still; I have never ceased to 
repent and to pray. Human love may be 
denied me ; the burden of my sin may crush 
me to the earth ; but I will still cling to my 
belief in the mercy of One who is more mer- 
ciful than men, and who will not cast me 
away.” 

Once more, with the energy of despair, 
his hands sought the organ; as he pressed 
the keys, a strain impassioned, tender, mag- 
ically sweet, rose upon the stillness, breath- 
ing peace into his tortured heart. And as 
the liquid Voices, in harmonious cadence, 
swelled and surged like waves through every 
darkened corner of the church, the Shadows 
that had mocked him, with all their ghostly 
train, fled out and mingled with the night. 


II. 


Lilian Fairfax, descending with her fellow 
singers when the choir practice was over, 
found her escort, in the person of Mr. Alfred 
Warren, waiting for her below. This young 
gentleman displayed an armful of extra wraps, 
in which, he said, he had orders to bundle 
her up, as the thermometer had fallen sev- 
eral degrees since she had left home some 
hours before. 

' “Tt zs cold,” said Lilian, peeping out with 
a shiver into the long, wide street, down 
which the north wind came whistling. “ And 
how dark it has grown ! Where is the moon?” 

“Gone to bed to keep warm,” answered 
Mr. Warren. “ Everybody, except lunatics 
and choir-singers, is supposed to have fol- 
lowed her example; I did not meet a soli- 
tary soul as I came along. The weather 
sharps are holding a first-class storm over 
our heads, don’t you know? However, so 
long as we get home before it comes down, 
let it rip, say I.” 

Expressing himself in this inelegant man- 
ner, Mr. Warren, in the meanwhile, was bus- 
ied in wrapping the coverings that he had 
brought securely around Lilian’s pretty 
shoulders ; accomplishing this duty with 
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much neatness and dexterity, and finishing 
with some special touches to the cloudy 
pink scarf that enveloped her round white 
throat in its fleecy folds. 

‘*There ; now I think you are safe,” he 
remarked, when the desired result was ob- 
tained. ‘And remember, you are to keep si- 
lent, if possible, all the way home, lest the 
cold should get into your throat, and there- 
by create ruin and disaster to the choir.” 

‘A good pretext to induce you to leave all 
the talking to him, Lilian,” laughed one of 
the other girls. 

“So I think,” said Lilian gaily ; and hay- 
ing made her adieux, she disappeared in the 
darkness, clinging to her attendant’s arm. 

“I say, Lily,” began the latter individual 
as soon as they were out of hearing, “I got 
a telegram from the old gentleman tonight, 
just before I started out.” 

“Did you?” rejoined Lilian. 
there is nothing the matter.” 

‘Nothing very much, except that he is 
coming down immediately to pay us a visit.” 

“‘Well, Iam sure that’s very nice, Fred; 
it will be so comfortable for you to have a 
good talk with him,” said the young lady 
cheerfully. 

‘‘Ah ! you think so, do you? It doesn’t 
seem to me a very comfortable prospect,” 
was Fred’s gloomy rejoinder. ‘“ You see, 
he is totally unprepared. If he had only 
waited a little longer, I should have screwed 
up my courage sufficiently to write to him.” 

“Vou said you would write a month 
ago.” 

‘So I did; but when it came to the point, 
I found I wasn’t equal to it. In fact, I was 
scared.” 

“Scared!” echoed Miss Lily, with fine 
scorn. ‘Do you mean that you are afraid 
of your own father?” 

*T wouldn't be afraid of him if he was 
anybody else’s father. But he is really such 
an impracticable old gent—-he’s a trump, of 
course, and I honor and reverence him, and 
all that; but he does stick as tight as wax 
to his own opinions, and, unfortunately, they 
don't always coincide with mine.” 

“T think you ought to be ashamed of 
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yourself,” said Lily severely. ‘‘ And I have 
no sympathy with cowardice; none whatever. 
Just imagine me being afraid of my father!” 

‘*Nobody could imagine it. Everybody 
knows that you are a spoiled child—” 

“Thanks, I’m sure.” 

“And that you have the Doctor under 
your thumb. But with me the case is far 
different. I have always been a docile, obe- 
dient boy; I am sure yew can vouch for that. 
When my father ordered me to come here 
and make love to you—” 

“Upon my word,” interrupted Lily, indig- 
nantly stopping short; ‘“‘if you do not be- 
have yourself, and speak more politely, I 
shall go the rest of the way by myself.” 

‘For goodness’s sake, don’t stand here 
right in the eye of the wind,” implored Fred. 
“You must pardon my uncultivated style of 
speech. Come on, and I'll be good.  Seri- 
ously, now, I want your help. I know you 
can help me if you will.” 

“IT don’t think you deserve any help from 
me,” said Lily, still ruffled, but glad to hurry 
on, for the wind blew piercingly sharp and 
cold. ‘ However, perhaps, if you will con- 
descend to explain what you wish me to do, 
I'll try to oblige you.” | 

“Of course you will; you are my best 


friend. ‘The first step will be for you to con- 


vince him—the old gent, you know—that I 
am utterly repugnant to you, and that you 
would not have me on any terms. That will 
smooth the main difficulty away, and the rest 
will be comparatively easy.” 

“On the contrary,” replied the young lady, 
laughing, “I shall assure him that I love 
you to distraction, and am _ nearly heart- 
broken at your defection.” 

“Don’t, Lily, don’t!” entreated Mr. War- 
ren, with tragic earnestness. ‘On my soul, 
he would believe you; he does not under- 
stand a joke. Please don’t do anything so 
foolish. After he is firmly persuaded of your 
rooted aversion to me, the next thing will 
be for you to hint delicately at your par- 
tiality for somebody else, and enlist his sym 
pathy.” 

Even in the darkness a swift, hot blush 


- Shot up to Lilian’s brow. 
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“My partiality—for whom?” she asked 
lightly. 

“Oh, for any one—no matter whom; of 
course it’s Only a blind. I only want you to 
convince him of the hopelessness of his own 
little scheme. However, if you would prefer 
not to do it, I shan’t insist.” 

“T think,” said Lilian quietly, “that, on 
the whole, I would prefer not to do it. It 
would be so absurd, you know.” 

“Very well. Then you'll put in a good 
word for Aer, of course.” 

“Oh, of course! Why, Fred, I'll describe 
her as the dearest, sweetest, loveliest girl in 
the world—as she really is, 7 think,” cried 
Lily brightly. “T’ll tell him if he searched 
the world over he could never find any one 
who would make you a better wife, or him a 
more charming daughter. You may trust 
me to do her justice, Fred.” 

“Yes, yes, I am sure of that, Lily,” re- 
joined Fred, giving her arm a grateful squeeze. 
“TI do believe, if you try, you can bring him 
round.” 

“But in the first place, I can’t imagine 
why you should feel so sure of his opposi- 
tion,” said Lily. ‘* You have never even 
said a word to him on the subject.” 

“ Well, the trouble is, that he is so awfully 
fond of vow. Don't you see, if he was un- 
prejudiced, the thing wouldn’t bother me at 
all; but when I contemplate the grief and 
disappointment he'll feel at the overthrow of 
his most cherished hopes—” 

“T’ll manage to console him for that— 
though I really don’t believe he will care so 
very much, after all. You do exaggerate so, 
red. Oh, how glad I am to be at home!” 

They had reached Dr. Fairfax’s house—a 
comfortable red-brick building, on ¢he out- 
skirts of the little town, where Lily and her 
father had lived prosperously ever since she 
could remember, keeping house in the cozi- 
est possible manner together. For she was 
motherless, and an only child; and it was 
probably owing to these facts, no less than 
to her own lovable disposition, that she was 
absolute perfection in the old gentleman's 
eyes. 

‘*(;uess who has come,” was the Doctor's 
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cheery greeting, as they entered the warm, 
well-lighted hall. And Lily, throwing off her 
wraps, was speedily engaged in making her- 
self fascinating to a somewhat dignified, 
but benevolent-looking gentleman, who had 
risen from his cushioned arm-chair to greet 
her, as it appeared, with truly paternal 
warmth—no other than the “old gent” to 
whom Master Fred had alluded in the dia- 
logue lately recorded. 

Mr. Warren, senior, and Dr. Fairfax were 
old friends. Their lines were cast in distant 
places, and their intercourse had for several 
years been limited; but none the less pleased 
was the former when his son elected to study. 
medicine, and to study it underthesupervision * 
of the Doctor, whose reputation was well 
and widely established. The young gentle- 
man was cordially welcomed and _ hospitably 
installed in the Fairfax family, where he had 
now lived for nearly two years. Setting 
aside all other advantages which were likely 
to accrue from so excellent an arrangement, 
Mr. VQarren considered it absolutely prov- 
idential that Fred should be brought into 
juxtaposition with so delightful a young lady 
as Miss Lilian Fairfax, whom he had settled 
upon in his own mind as a most desirable 
daughter-in-law. And indeed it had ap- 
peared, at one time, not unlikely that his 
wishes would be fulfilled. But, 


** The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft aglee”’; 


and young people, in this degenerate age, do 
not yield the settlement of their love-affairs 
to the judgment of their parents with as 
much docility as they were wont a couple of 
centuries ago. 


IIT. 


The Bells knew their duty, and they meant 
to do it; and they startled Paul Ferris, as 
he was leaving the church at midnight, with 
so loud and imperative a peal that he invol- 
untarily stopped and turned to look up at 
the towers, as if he could thereby discover 
what was the matter. 

I do not mean to imply that these partic- 
ular Bells were endowed with supernatural 
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power, or could ring of their own accord, any 
more than other bells which, during the 


world’s progress. have been cast and shapen - 


by the skill of man; they were by no means 
ghostly bells, but merely tools in the hands 
of old Michael Murphy, the rusty, dusty 
sexton, who delighted in bringing out their 
sonorous tones whenever it was expedient 
that he should do so. But so clear and res- 
onant was their sound, so brisk and joyous 
their festive tintinnabulation, and so solemn 
their funeral peal, that people who were fa- 
miliar with them felt almost as though they 
spoke with intelligible tongues. It was an 
old-fashioned habit to ring them on all pub- 
lic occasions, and also when danger of any 
sort was imminent and the aid of the towns- 
folk required. So the old inhabitants could 
remember how, when the destructive fire 
which had consumed half their town had 
broken out in the South End, St. Bride’s 
Bells had sent forth a summons which wak- 
ened the soundest sleepers from their dreams 
and brought them hurrying out into the 
streets; and how, more lately, they had 
given warning, during a heavy snow-storm 
along the coast, of the danger of a stout 
ship struggling into port, and quickly enlisted 
aid for the exhausted crew. 

If Paul had been less deeply engrossed in 
his music and his meditations, he would soon- 
er have become aware that the strong wind 
which had sprung up since nightfall was rap- 
idly rising into a gale; black clouds chased 
each other across the sky, and afar off could 
be heard the angry waves dashing against the 
rocks that lined the shore. As he listened 
now the sullen roar of the gathering waters 
became audible to him, mingled with the 
boom of signal guns. 

He comprehended at once that the Bells 
were ringing an appeal to all brave hearts to 
muster in aid of fellow beings in peril, and a 
sudden exhilarating impulse seized him to be 
among the foremost in answering the call. 
Hurrying towards the beach, he was joined 
by others—for already the quiet town was 
* astir—and the news of a merchant-ship run- 
ning foul of a treacherous reef, and now in 
a sorry plight awaiting aid, was passed swift- 
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ly from lip to lip. On the beach beacon- 
fires were kindled, and shot forth ruddy shafts 
of light over the black,’seething water, illu- 
minating the groups of dark figures huddled 
together or hurrying to and fro along the 
sand; orders were shouted in rough, hearty 
tones, as the men got ready to launch their 
boats; and in answer to the first query, 
“* Now, boys, who'll go along with me?” half 
a dozen willing voices responded in chorus. 
Paul said nothing, but took his place in the 
foremost boat; a fierce energy of purpose 
stirred within him, awakened by the sudden 
sense of danger ; in his total self-abandon- 
ment to the excitement of the situation, he 
was as completely drawn out of his own 
identity as though a new spirit had entered 
his frame. 

And now each little craft, with its eager 
freight, was launched on its perilous pathway 
through the mighty waves that tossed their 
crested heads above them, and made sport 
of human strength. Never had the men 
rowed harder; never had there been greater 
need of all their strength and skill to enable 
them to reach their goal. They were soon 
lost to the view of the watchers on the beach, 
in the thick gloom that surrounded them ; 
but it was not long before a distant shout, 
faintly audible amid the tumult of the ele- 
ments, announced that the first part of their 
undertaking was accomplished. From the 
shore an answering shout went up; but this 
was nothing to the mighty cheer which arose 
when, by and by, the boats returned, and 
men and women and little children, rescued 
from the wreck, were landed, drenched and 
half-frozen, to be received into hospitable 
hands and speedily conducted to places of 
shelter agd safety. 

But where was Paul? Not among the 
others who had triumphantly returned from 
their errand of mercy. It was strange that 
nobody had missed him; stranger still, when 
some one suddenly mentioned his name, 
that nobody could give any account of him, 
or seemed to have any idea when he had dis- 
appeared. 

Old Jacob Sturm, a German fisherman, 
whose two sons had been particularly active 
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in the performance of their humane task, 
turned in angry questioning to the lads. 
“Dot man was der first to shtep into der 
‘Mary Ann,’ for I seen him meinself,” he 
grumbled, ‘‘tand now you haf come back 
widout him, and don’t know not’ings about 
him at all! Vos dot der way for Christian 
beoples to do?” 

“ We'll go right back in the boat, father,” 
answered one of the boys in a shame-faced 
way; but the old man pushed him aside. 

‘You can shust shtay where you are; one 
such trip is enough for you at present. 
Who'll go mit me?” shouted Jacob, with an 
inquiring glance around. “Some of you 
oder fellers what hasn’t tasted salt water yet 
tonight.” 

The appeal was not made in vain; for 
although Paul’s retiring habits made him a 
stranger to many of those present, there were 
not wanting kindly hearts who would have 
undertaken even a more risky job in his be- 
half. 

And so the stanch little ‘‘ Mary Ann” was 
manned again, and started on her second 
trip to the wreck, where the officers and 
crew were still working to save what they 
could before abandoning the ship to her 
fate. 

In the meantime a strange scene was be- 
ing enacted in the drama of Paul's life. 

A face had looked up into his out of the 
dark water—white, imploring, ghastly, in the 
light of a lantern flashing on it—that sent a 
creeping horror through his veins. For it 
was the very same that had been upturned 
towards him, with the very same piteous gaze, 
ten years ago, under another and less stormy 
sky, when, by an easy effort, he could have 
drawn it forth from a watery grave, but had 
chosen rather to let it go down, down, for- 
ever into the invisible abyss. 

By what mysterious agency was he thus 
suddenly confronted with the visible embodi- 
ment of the terror which haunted his life ? 
Had Arthur Stratton’s spectre come up from 
the shades to warn him of his own doom ? 
His brain reeled; he reached forward half 
deliriously to grapple with the vision ; was 
conscious of a clinging, icy grasp, of the 
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noise of waters surging in his ears, and knew 
no more. 

When he was picked up, almost directly 
after, there was an ugly wound on his head, 
and he was quite senseless; and in this con- 
dition Sturm and his companions found him 
on reaching the ship. He was carried back 
to the shore and to his home; and there 
for some hours he lay unconscious, and to all 
appearances very near death, though Dr. 
Fairfax, when called to attend him, did not 
consider the case a hopeless one. 

When he came to himself, the first object 
that met his gaze was the figure of young 
Warren; that embryo practitioner having 
been deputed to take care of him during 
the doctor’s necessary absence. The sight 
seemed to be an unwelcome one, for a frown 
contracted his brows, and his head moved 
impatiently aside. 

“Are you in pain? Is your head very 
bad ?” kindly asked Fred, as he bent over 
him. 

“No. What isthe matter with my head? 
Why are you here?” 

‘*You have had an accident, and Dr. Fair- 
fax left me here to look after you until his 
return.” | 

“An accident!” Paul reflected a while. 
“T don’t want Dr. Fairfax,” he muttered 
presently. “There is no need of any doc- 
tor. I am quite able to sit up.” In proof 
of which statement he made an attempt to 
rise, but sank dizzily back, with a little groan 
of pain. 

“Come, come, you mustn’t do that, you 
know,” said Fred with authority. You are 
to keep perfectly still, or you may have a bad 
time.” 

He moistened the bandage on Paul’s head, 
and poured out a mixture for him to drink, 
Reluctantly enough the patient swallowed it, 
and then closed his eyes to shut out the sight 
of the hateful Fred. Yes! hateful; for was 
he not the lover of Lilian Fairfax? But 
when that vision was banished, another and 
a worse came in its place, and he opened his 
eyes again quickly, with a shudder. 

“ Tell me,” he said, constrained by a force 
that was irresistible to address a question to 
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his enemy, “was any one—were any lives 
lost ?” 

“Last night, you mean? No,none. Ev- 
erybody’s safe, though there were some nar 
row escapes, including your own.” 

Mine?” | 

“Ves. The fellow you saved from drown- 
ing pulled you down, you know, but luckily 
you were both fished out in time.” 

“The one—-I—saved ?” 

“Yes, you caught him; don’t you recol- 
lect? And then your head must have struck 
something, and you went down together; but 
he would have been lost, sure, if you hadn't 
reached out for him.” 

“His name!” hoarsely cried Paul. 
God’s sake, tell me his name !” 

“Why, really,” rejoined Alfred, surprised 
at his vehemence, “I never thought to in- 
quire. But I can easily do so, if you wish.” 

Paul, with an effort, raised himself once 
more on his elbow, fixing as he did so a wild 
look upon his attendant’s face. 

“T tell you,” he affirmed, “that you are 


mistaken. ‘The whole thing is a delusion 
from beginning to end. I did mof save that 
man’s life.” 


“And I tell you that you dd. The man 
is there to testify to the fact. I can produce 
him at any moment.” 

“Then,” said Paul, *‘he is not the same 
one. I defy you to prove that he is.” 

“Not the same as whom ?” 

“As the one I sawin the water. //e went 
down ten years ago. I saw him; I can swear 

Warren was now satisfied that his patient 
was delirious; he therefore forbore to con- 
_ tradict him, but spoke to him soothingly, ad- 
vised him to keep quiet, and then walked to 

the window and looked out, in hope of seeing 
some sign of the doctor’s return. 

And Paul lay back on his pillow, staring 
blankly before him; with the eyes of the 
flesh he saw nothing, but to his mental vision 
a shifting panorama presented itself, and 

“this was what it unfolded to his view : 

Two lads, honest, industrious, happy, 
bound together by closest ties of friendship, 
pursuing the same occupation, under the 
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same friendly guidance and control. The 
one, an orphan, early cast upon the world; 
the other, more prosperous, sharing with him 
his own good fortune, and welcoming him as 
a brother to his home. And in the figure of 
the orphan lad, he saw himself as he had 
been in the days of his youth; and in the 
other, Arthur Stratton, his dearest companion 
and friend. 

Years flitted by; the same figures were 
before him, but a barrier had crept between 
them, and they were changed. Jealousy and 
mistrust had poisoned the old boyish frank- 
ness and affection; they worked side by side 
still, but their intercourse was constrained 
and cold. ‘The solitary youth, blaming the 
other for the change, brooded over his wrongs, 
growing daily more unhappy and morose. 
Even then, the Shadows had begun to come 
about his path; they darkened the sky and 
the sunshine, and whispered ugly secrets in 
his ear. 

From the dingy office, where the two 
youths pursued their daily occupation, the 
scene changed to an open space on the 
bank of a deep, swift river; and here young 
Paul walked alone, as the evening shadows 
were beginning to fall. Wrath and hatred 
were in his heart, for a grave fault had been 
committed, and the charge laid at A7s door : 
and he knew himself to be innocent. A voice 
kept whispering to him that it was his false 
friend who had thus wronged him; and 
while he listened to the suggestion, accept- 
ing it blindly,.and goaded by it almost to 
madness, he saw the subject of his thoughts 
approaching— and the secret voice bade him 
take his revenge. The two met; sharp and 
angry words were exchanged—a struggle fol- 
lowed, and Paul, although the younger and 
slighter, bore the other down. 

On the very brink of the river they grap- 
pled and rolled, and the treacherous bank 
gave way. Another moment, and Paul’s 
opponent was in the water, fighting no 
longer against human strength, but against 
the rushing tide. One step, and he might 


reach him and draw him to the shore. 
But he was bound hand and foot by an evil 
spell that he could not break; and standing 
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thus, he saw his former friend and bene 
factor, who in days gone by had filled a 
brother’s place in his heart, sink beneath the 
waves, and vanish from his gaze forever. 
The blackness of night encompassed him, 
and all Nature turned into chaos as he fled 
from the spot, with a drowning cry ringing 
in his ears, and the stain of murder on his 
soul. 

As the dreadful picture rose in hideous 
clearness before him, the Paul of the pres- 
ent clasped his hands over his eyes as if to 
shut it out, and groaned aloud. 

‘* And how is the cut in the head? Pain- 
ful still?” asked the cheery voice of Dr. 
Fairfax by the bedside, and a cool, soothing 
hand touched the patient’s fevered brow. 
Paul, coming back to the realities of life, an- 
swered with suddenly restored composure ; 
he was better, he said, and how long did the 
Doctor think it would be before he could 
get back to his work ? ‘There was the Christ- 
mas music— 

‘‘Oh, never mind the music—that will be 
all right, never fear,” said Dr. Fairfax reas- 
suringly. ‘You must rest for a couple of 
days, now ; don’t be in too great a hurry to 
exert yourself. You are doing capitally well; 
so well, that I think I shall allow you to see 
an old friend of yours who is waiting out- 
side.” 

‘A friend?” echoed Paul doubtfully. 

“Yes. Fred, my boy, will you ask your 
father to step in here ?” 

Young Warren, albeit surprised at the re- 
juest, immediately complied. And now it 
seemed, to Paul’s still confused mind, that he 
must be again wandering in shadow-land ; 
for certainly it was one of the figures he had 
lately contemplated in his retrospect, which 
had thus suddenly embodied itself in a tan- 
zible form, and stepped into the visible pres- 
ent. But how his former employer and Fred’s 
tather could be one and the same person, 
was a problem difficult to solve. 

At any rate, a warm and earnest greeting 
convinced him of the fact, and soon he was 
listening toa wonderful story, told as quietly 
as his somewhat weak and excitable state 
rendered necessary, that unfolded truths of 
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which he had never dreamed. Before he 
could quite take them all in, and while he 
still pondered in a dazed sort of way on what 
seemed an impossible turn of good fortune, 
a third person was added tothe group about 
the bed; and then the two first—Mr. War- 
ren and the good Doctor—vanished, and 
Paul looked into Arthur Stratton’s eyes, 
and clasped his living hands, knowing fully 
at last that the dreadful past was canceled, 
and the burden he had borne so long was 
lifted from his soul. 


IV. 


The Bells again. 

How cheerily they rang out on Christmas 
morning, as Paul, not yet quite himself, but 
resolute to do his part, took his usual post 
in front of his beloved organ. It was early 
yet, and he believed himself to be alone in 
the church ; but directly there was a rustle 
of soft raiment, and Lillian stood beside him. 

They had not met before since the night 
of the wreck; and his heart throbbed pain- 
fully as she gave him her little hand, and he 
felt it tremble in his. 

“Don’t wonder at my coming—in this 
way,” she said in a low and rather hurried 
tone. “I heard—papa told me—all about 
it. I know what you did, and how you suf- 
fered all those years ; and how noble you 
were the other night. I wanted to be the 
first to see you this morning, to tell you how 


_sorry I felt, and how glad—and to wish you 


a happy Christmas.” 

“Tt will be the first happy Christmas I 
have had for many a long year,” said Paul. 
“And I am grateful for your sympathy— 
more grateful than I can express. You can- 
not understand how dear it isto me.” He 
bent his lips by a sudden impulse to the 
hand he still held, then gently put it from 
him. 

‘* And you are quite happy now—at last ?” 
she asked with a wistful look. 

“T ought to be,” he answered, evasively. 

“You must be!” she cried with sudden 
fervor. ‘“ Don’t say that there is any linger- 
ing grief or regret in your mind. Don’t let 
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me think that today, of all days, you have 
any trouble that I—that cannot be removed.” 

“Would it pain you,” he asked, “to know 
there was such?” 

“‘ Indeed, indeed it would,” was her earnest 
reply. ‘ We have been friends so long !” 

‘“‘We have, indeed. And your friendship 
has been a priceless boon to me—although 

“ Although—what ?” 

‘Although, perhaps, the time may be near 
when we must go different ways,” he replied 
sadly. “I have thought lately that it would 
be best.” 

The color faded from her face. 
going away?” she asked. 

“T think so.” 

**Soon?” 

“*T cannot tell how soon.” 

““Why must you go?” 

“Because I am selfish and weak, Lilian. 
Because I have not the courage to stay here, 
and see the gift for which I would give my life 
bestowed upon another. Because I love you 
and your love is not for me. 0, forgive me, 
forgive me! I never meant to say it—but now 
you know all, and you understand why it is 
right that I should stay here no longer.” 

He rose quickly and walked away to the 
farther end of the little gallery, where a small 
round window looked down upon the street. 
He gazed. out blankly, seeing nothing ; he 
had spoken rashly, unadvisedly, and felt that 
in an unguarded moment he had sealed his 
doom. 

Lilian stood quite still where he had left 
her, clasping her hands together ; her lips 
trembled, but a beautiful wave of color had 


“You are 
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swept over her face, and a new light shone 
in her eyes. As Paul, after a brief struggle 
with himself, turned and approached her 
again, she came just a step forward to meet 
him, and looked up timidly into his face. 

“You said just now one thing that I did 
not quite understand. It was about my giv- 
ing to another something that you coveted. 
What other did you mean ?” 

“ Tilian—is not Mr. Warren your affianced 
lover?” 

“Fred ? no, indeed. Heis very much in 
love with some one else.” And now a 
dimpling smile broke like sunshine through 
the tears that glistened on her cheek. ‘“ Did 
you really believe that I cared for Aim—in 
that way ?” 

* Lilian !—” 


Ring out, blithe Bells of St. -Bride’s. 
Never has the old sexton’s hand rung so 
true; never has:your music fallen with sweet- 
er meaning upon happy ears. Ring out, 
blithe Bells, for it is Christmas morn, and 
the world lies in sunshine, and the Shadows 


have all fled away, never to return. Come 


out of the recesses where you sleep, O won- 
drous Voices, and blend in harmony most 
rare ! 
As Paul’s fingers press the keys, the lis- 
tening people wonder to hear the liquid 
notes that rise and swell into a harmony 
grander, nobler than has ever before echoed 
through the old church. But. to him alone 
the Voices speak an intelligible language ; 
and to him they will always be the dearest 
and truest tones on earth, except those that 
he listens to when Lilian speaks. 

Fannie M. P. Deas. 
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MORNING ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


THE leaden clouds in cumbrous masses 
Gloom high above the mountain wall, 
And overhang the rocky passes 
Where tinkling ice-born streamlets fall. 


Athwart the east, through mist banks riven, 
The sun hurls down his golden shafts, 

And, from the snowy summits driven, 
Come morning’s keen, inspiring draughts. 


Behold along the silent valley 
A lagging train of burros wind ; 
Their lazy Mexique drivers dally 
Amid the mesquite far behind. 


Across the wakening dome of heaven 
The ravens wheel with startling yell; 

The linnet lifts her simple steven 
Within the thorny chaparral. 


The lofty peaks, whose fleecy shoulders 
Are clad with juniper and pine 

And giant, lichen-crusted boulders, 
Along the bright horizon shine. 


And here where brambles intermingle, 
A cactus, like a slender tower, 

Lifts a slim stalk whereon a single 
Bright bud is bursting into flower. 


An awful grandeur, mystic, holy, 

Fills all this sparkling upper air, 
And bows the spirit to a lowly, 

A reverent mood that ends in prayer. 


And yet a sense of desolation 
Pervades these heights where few have trod, 
For not a human habitation : 
Stands where the mountains look to God. 
Clinton Scollard. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Ir is now nearly one hundred years since 
the United States became a people under 
the Constitution of 1789. Since that the 
advance of the Republic in the acquisition 
of territory, in wealth, and in the increase o 
population, has been marvelous. At the 
formation of the Republic its seaboard only 
embraced that portion of the Atlantic shore 
lying between Maine and Georgia. Its set- 
tled territory lay almost wholly east of the 
Allegheny Mountains, with a not very well 
defined Indian Territory extending to the 
waters of the Mississippi River. Its popula- 
tion numbered about three millions. The 
wealth of the people, aside from their lands 
and town properties, was next to nothing. 
The people were virtuous, religious, indus 
trious, and patriotic. They were intelligent, 
and selected only honest, intelligent, and 
capable men to devise laws and direct public 
affairs. At that time there were no great 
thoroughfares, except such as were formed by 
nature—no canals, no railways, nothing but 
the natural highways of the ocean, the rivers, 
and the lakes. 

There were no steamboats, no telegraphs 
or telephones ; no cotton or woolen factories ; 
no threshing or reaping machines; the cot 
ton-gin and the power loom were not yet in- 
vented. The farmers tilled their lands with 
the hoe, the spade, and a heavy, clumsy 
plow, its moldboard and landside made of 
wood, a triangular piece of plate iron in front, 
steel-pointed, for a share; one upright 
piece of wood with a hole and wooden pin 
in the top end for a plow handle, and for a 
beam a straight piece of timber to which the 
handle, the moldboard, and landside were 
secured by a standard. The harrow of that 
day was usually made of three pieces of wood 
in the form of the letter A, six or eight feet 
long, and about five inches through, pinned 
together with wooden pins. The two longer 
sides of the ‘‘ A” were bored through at con- 
venient spaces with a two-inch auger, and in 


these holes long wooden pins of some hard 
wood sharpened at one end were driven 
through some eight or ten inches for harrow 
teeth. The thing thus constructed was 
called a “‘drag.” It was not dignified with 
the name of “harrow.” With such agricul- 
tural instruments was the farming of that 
day accomplished ; and with the hand-sickle 
was the grain harvested, and in the barn was 
threshed with flails, or trodden out with 
horses or cattle, and winnowed in the wind 
by rude fans. Clothing was made of woo! 
or flax, grown on the lands of the owner, 
dressed, carded, spun, and woven into 
wearing fabrics by hand looms in the house. 
Boots and shoes were made by some itin- 
erant shoemaker, of leather manufactured 
in the neighborhood tannery. And on Sun- 
day it was expected all who were able would 
attend some place of worship for religious 
instruction; and he who did not so do soon 
became a marked man in the community 

Such was the condition of the people and 
the country when the Republic was formed, 
a little less than a century since. The Re- 
public so formed by its founders was for the 
people ; and to secure to those people 
the blessings of liberty—to themselves and 
their posterity—they ordained and establish- 
ed the Constitution of “ The United States 
of America.” 

Since that event the territory has ex- 
panded, so as to embrace the great cen- 
tral portion of the North American con- 
tinent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, and southerly to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and the Republic of Mexico, Its 
population has increased — notwithstanding 
two wars with foreign peoples, and an unpar- 
alleled civil war — from 3,000,000 to 50,- 
000,000 in 1880, being an increase of popu- 
lation in excess of four per cent. per annum ; 
and the wealth of the people has increased 
in still greater ratio. 

Since the formation of the Republic 
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under its constitution, the inventive power 
of man has been active, and has achiev- 
ed wonders. Steam has been made sub- 
servient to his wants. Great national and 
State roads have. been constructed in every 
conceivable direction, and by the aid of 
steam, are operated in the moving of men 
and things from one part of the Republic 
to another with safety, and with such 
rapidity that time has ceased to be a 
matter of much consideration. Electricity 
has annihilated time in man’s communica- 
tion with his fellow man. The telegraph 
and telephone have in a great measure su- 
perseded the old channels of thought and 
means by which men were accustomed to 
hold communication with their fellow-men. 
The cotton-gin has enabled the producers of 
that textile to grow it in such quantities and 
at such rates as to bring its use within the 
reach of all. The spinning-jenny and the 
power loom have superseded the spinning 
wheel and the hand loom; the iron and 
steel plow and harrow, the old wooden, 
clumsy ones in use one hundred years ago ; 
the horse reaper and steam thresher, the 
hand sickle and flail. All these and many 
other useful inventions have been discovered 
and utilized within the last one hundred 
years. ‘To such an extent has the inventive 
genius of the age been developed, that it 
would seem that there was little more in 
that direction to be done. 

But it is in the status and condition of the 
people that the most important changes have 
taken place—changes mainly growing out of 
the application of steam to aid in supplying 
the many wants of civilization. Wealth, as 
before remarked, has increased more rapidly 
than the population. Now, wealth consists 
in real and in personal or movable property. 
This movable property has been very largely 
concentrated in the construction of the vast 
railway system of the country, and in great 
manufacturing and mining industries. Pow- 
erful corporations own and control all these 
industries, and are directed by boards of 
trustees, usually intelligent, far-sighted men. 
These corporations employ in the necessary 
prosecution of their business hundreds of 
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thousands of men, who necessarily, trom the 
very nature of their employment, are subject 
to the will of the trustees of these corpora- 
tions. These corporations are the outgrowth 
of legislative action, creating them by char- 
ter, or permitting them to be formed under 
the provisions of some general law. They 
have now become a great power in the land. 
Their wealth is enormous, and it is an open 
secret that they use it to influence the legis- 
lature of the country favorably to accomplish 
their ends. 

Now, at this point, we may direct our in- 
quiries into the moral standing of the masses. 
Are they honest, industrious, and religious, 
as were the people of one hundred years 
ago? Are the legislators and administrators 
of the law as pure and incorrupt now as then? 
Do the people now, as then, carefully select 
only honest, capable, trustworthy men for 
places of honor and trust? If not, then is it 
not evident that the people themselves have 
become careless of the “ general welfare and 
the blessings of liberty”? Are not place- 
hunters now, by the machinery of the caucus 
system, continually having themselves pre- 
sented to the people, to be chosen to posi- 
tions of trust, to the exclusion of honorable 
men? And do not the people knowingly 
elect such to such positions? If these que- 
ries are answered in the affirmative, then is 
it to be wondered at that the great corpora- 
tions of the present day should be found 
controlling not only legislatures but political 
parties in the country ? Is it to be wondered 
at that they make antagonistic the popular 
feeling toward themselves? Secure of their 
power to warp legislation to their interests, 
how long will it be before these corporations 
will be amenable to the charge of corrupting 
the judiciary, either by securing the election 
or appointment of unworthy men to that sa- 
cred trust, or by the more direct means of 
bribery? When this does occur, will not 
the glory of the Republic have departed, and 
will not its stability be endangered ? 

The founders of the Republic regarded 
the elective franchise and its frequent exer- 
cise as the means of perpetuating popular 
government and its manifold blessings, in 
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their purity, to future generations. To that 
end they provided for frequent elections and 
short terms of office; and that the electors 
might be intelligent, the establishment of 
public schools for the education of the peo- 
ple was encouraged by the setting aside a 
portion of the public domain for such pur- 
pose. Believing the exercise of the elective 
franchise would ever be exercised by an in- 
telligent people only to advance the public 
weal, they imposed no restraint upon its ex- 
ercise other than that of manhood and citi- 
zenship ; and to encourage immigration and 
the settlement of vacant lands, they offered 
citizenship to immigrants from foreign gov- 
ernments, and enacted laws prescribing the 
terms. | 

The idea of universal suffrage, or the right 
to vote, permitted by the constitution of the 
Republic and the laws enacted in accordance 
therewith, “is founded on the fiction that 
the obligations of municipal law arise out 
of a social contract, expressed or implied.” 
It is claimed that suffrage, or its enjoyment 
and exercise, is founded in natural law. But 
is this idea correct in the abstract? Is not 
the general welfare of the people the true 
purpose for which governments are estab- 
lished ? To that end, may it not be well for 
the state to consider who may be permitted 
to exercise the right of suffrage? Minors, 
idiots, and insane persons are denied the 
right of suffrage, on the ground that sound 
judgment is necessary for its exercise. Per- 
sons convicted of crime are denied the right, 
on the ground that they have shown them- 
selves unworthy to participate in the making 
of laws which they violate. Women are de- 
nied the right, for reasons based on the cus- 
toms of society and their relations to the op- 
posite sex. If, then, it has been thought 
legitimate to deny the right of suffrage to 
certain classes in society for lack of sound 
judgment, would it not be well to further re- 
strict its exercise, so as to exclude such per- 
sons in the state as have not sufficient edu- 
cation and information to enable them to 
form an intelligent, sound judgment on _ po- 
litical questions? Where such persons exist 


in any considerable number in the state, 
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enjoying and possessing the right of suffrage, 
the general welfare is endangered, when, as 
is well known, the passions and the preju- 
dices of such a class may be invoked and 
played upon by designing place hunters and 
demagogues. The ignorant masses of for- 
eign countries finding homes and refuge in 
the bosom of the great Republic, together 
with the low and degraded of the native 
population, form a dangerous class to be in- 
trusted with the right of suffrage; and could 
the founders of the Republic have foreseen 
that such a class would in time grow up in 
it, they would have adopted measures look- 
ing to its prevention. They did not; they 
could not foresee any pussible danger to the 
perpetuity of the Republic which might grow 
out of this liberal extension of the elective 
franchise. They reasoned, and logically, too, 
that the future of the country’s industries 
would be as the past, only extending by in- 
creasé of population. They looked to the 
continued cultivation of the soil in the same 
manner as in times past, to the preparation 
of its products for the uses of mankind, 
and their distribution in the markets of the 
world, in the future as it had been from time 
immemorial ; to the slow, gradual, but sure 
increase of the material wealth of the Re- 
public ; to a gradual increase of its popula- 
tion, kept pace with by a general diffusion of 
knowledge and of patriotism ; to the contin- 
uance of sober, industrious, and religious 
habits and honesty of purpose. Knowing 
nothing of the power of steam or the pur- 
poses to which it could be applied, knowing 
nothing of the cotton gin or the power loom, 
it never occurred to any of them that power- 
ful and wealthy corporations, controlling the 
votes of hundreds of thousands of operatives 
would, within one short century, grow up 
within the limits of their model Republic ; 
and that these corporations would have rep- 
resentatives in the halls of legislation and on 
the judicial bench. It never occurred to 
them that nominally independent, free men 
would be compelled by the force of circum- 
stances to vote as their employers, these 
wealthy corporations, should dictate. Could 
the founders of the Republic have foreseen 
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the development of these new industries, and 
the power and influence they would obtain in 
the body politic, they would most probably 
have placed around the elective franchise 
many restrictions, having for their end the 
preventing its being used as a lever of cor- 
ruption and oppression. 

But corporate power itself will never sub- 
vert the form of the Republic or its political 
machinery. The interests of corporations 
are all best protected by a strong and stable 
government, and none understand that bet- 
ter than the directors of such corporations. 
Still, the part they take in political affairs— 
in securing the nomination and election of 
civil officers—indirectly tends to the over- 
throw of republican institutions, by lowering 
among their employees and dependents the 
standard of manhood. Whena man feels 
that he is under the influence of a power, 
and compelled to obey its behests, contrary 
to his own sense of right and propriety, he 
is no longer a free man, but a slave; and if 
he continues long in this servile condition, 
he will soon care but little for his country’s 
institutions or their permanency; and if a 
popular outbreak should occur, he is fitted 
by his previous subserviency to join any fac- 
tion seemingly promising success. 

But is there any reason to apprehend any 
popular outbreaks in the Republic at some 
future time? Should the ratio of increase 
of population continue to the year 1930, as 
it has done for the last one hundred years— 
doubling, that is, once in twenty-five years— 
the Republic will then contain 200,000,000 
people. In 1955, the population would be 
400,000,000—-a population equal to the 
present estimated population of China — 
and in 1980, the same ratio of increase con- 
tinued, the population would number 8o0,- 
000,000. The total area of the Republic 
now contains 3,607,604 square miles, and if 
the Republic contained a_ population of 
800,000,000, then the population to the 
square mile would be 221, or a population 
equal to the more densely populated coun- 
tries of Europe. But it will be said that the 
ratio of increase will in time fall off, im- 
migration from Europe will cease, and the 
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natural increase will be less. Immigration 
from Europe will undoubtedly fall off, or in 
time cease entirely ; but in the absence of 
war, pestilence, or famine, it is hard to per- 
ceive why the natural increase of population 
should fall off. But allowing that the ratio 
of increase may fall off very much in the 
near future, it may be safely estimated that 
the population of the United States will 
number 500,000,000 within the next one 
hundred years. The population will, in the 
nature of society, divide itself into three 
general classes: the very rich will con- 
stitute the first class; the agriculturists, the 
merchants, and manufacturers, will form 
the middle class; and the landless and 
very poor, the third class. The last named 
class will probably largely outnumber both 
the other classes. In that class there will 
doubtless be much suffering and want. 
There will doubtless be much discontent, 
and much ignorance and vice. They will 
possess then, as now, the right to go to the 
polls and vote; and as they will be largely in 
a majority, unprincipled politicians and dem- 
agogues will pander to their unreasonable 
demands, and if they meét with resistance, 
popular outbreaks will be the result ; prop- 
erty will be destroyed, and life made inse- 
cure: and where, then, will be the power to 
bring order out of confusion, and harmony 
out of anarchy? Will the great corpora- 
tions, whose interests all lie in the suprem- 
acy of law and order — supported as they 
probably would be in such an emergency by 
the great body of the middle class—be able 
to guide the course of events, and keep the 
discontented, hungry, and poverty-stricken 
masses of the third class under control ? 
Will not unprincipled politicians, holding 
legislative positions, in obedience to the de- 
mands of this class enact laws looking to 
the subversion of property rights, and a re- 
distribution of the wealth of the couutry ? 
And will not the judiciary become so con- 
taminated with the spirit of communism, so- 
cialism, or whatever name it may be called, 
as to sustain such legislation? If such shall 
be the political condition of the Republic, 
then will classes be antagonized, and be 
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moved by the spirit of discord and hate, 
which will find vent in violence and blood- 
shed. Then will universal suffrage, as a 
sovereign remedy for political grievances, 
be pronounced a failure. Then it will be 
found that only a strong military force can 
restore order in the Republic, and secure to 
the people the blessings of peace and stabil- 
ity. Mob violence and misrule may, for a 
time, prevail. Towns and cities may be 
sacked and burned, railroads and telegraph 
lines destroyed, robbery and pillage may 
run riot, and the hands of the mob may be 
red with the blood of their fellow-men ; but 
out of all this disorder and confusion, order 
will again be restored. But will the Repub- 
lic continue? Possibly it may, in form, but 
the method of selecting the administrators of 
public affairs will be changed. Universal 
suffrage will be abolished, as a power unsafe 
in the hands of an unthinking rabble, which 
has nothing to lose, but something to gain. 
The right of suffrage will be restricted to 
such as have a substantial interest in main- 
taining the supremacy of law and order; 
and to preserve such, a standing army suf- 
ficient in numbers to quell local disorder 
will be maintained, subject to the central 
power. 

If not disrupted during this period of 
general anarchy, the Republic, being purged 
from its prime cause of weakness by re- 
Stricting suffrage to the better classes, may 
continue to endure for future generations, 
a great power among the nations of the 
earth. 

There is one other element in the popula- 
tion of the Republic, which may in time be- 
come a cause of social disorder. I refer to 
the negro race. . They are numerous, and 
the census of 1880 shows their ratio of in- 
crease to be larger than that of the white 
race. And now, since the race are no longer 
in bondage but granted the rights of freemen, 
there is little or no disposition manifested by 
either race to amalgamate, and thus in time 
become a mixed race. Can this race, as it 
becomes more and more numerous, and as 
intelligence and education become more and 
more generally diffused among its members, 
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continue on terms of amity and fellowship 
with the now dominant race ? 

So far as the character of the race for 
peace, order, and sobriety has developed in 
the Republic since its emancipation from 
slavery, it seems to incline to peaceful and 
orderly pursuits. Whether it is, as a race, 
hopelessly inferior intellectually to the white, 
time and opportunity will show ; if it is, no 
education, however liberally bestowed and 
generally diffused, can raise it to an equal- 
ity; and as a consequence, its place in 
the body politic and in society will always 
be an inferior one. Qn the contrary, if in 
time the race shows equal power of intellect 
with the white, among whom they exist, in 
time that equality will be acknowledged and 
accepted. 

In either event, however, there is no ap- 
parent reason to anticipate any popular out- 
break, by reason of the two races living in a 
sort of promiscuous mixture without min- 
gling of blood. As therace in their popu- 
lous centers become more generally educated 
and intelligent, they will perceive more clear- 
ly their rights as citizens of the Republic, and 


‘tthe means best calculated to attain and pre- 


serve those rights, and that those means can- 
not be attained by raising or taking part in 
popular outbreaks and disorders; and should 
the time ever arrive when the Republic 
should be convulsed by internal strife and 
commotion, section warring against section 
and faction, the negro race will then become 
a power in the land for good or for evil. If 
their previous treatment by the governing 
powers has been such as to win and retain 
the respect of the intelligent and more influ- 
ential among them, they will probably be 
found on the side of law and order. But on 
the contrary, if their treatment has been such 
as only to inspire them with resentment, they 
might, and probably would, rise and arm for 
local supremacy. As a race, they would 
band together, and their numbers, courage, 
and intelligence would make them powerful. 
As the race is treated in its rights, as citl- 
zens of the Republic, it will continue to be 
an element of strength or of weakness in 
the body politic. 


W. C. Blackwood. 
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A PANAMA RIOT. 


In 1856 it fell to my lot to make a jour- 
ney to California, which included an unusual 
and startling experience. I was then a child 
of ten, coming with my mother and three 
younger children to join my father in Cali- 
fornia, under escort of an uncle, a returning 
"49er. His young bride was also with us. 

Even before we left New York, the dan- 
gers of the trip began. We had come in 
from the West, ignorant of cities, and were 
waiting at the station in darkness and rain, 
weary, sleepy, and forlorn, while our escort 
arranged about our baggage. Two pleasant 
and very gentlemanly strangers fell into con- 
versation with us as we waited—first with the 
children, and then with the elders. Their 
kindliness and their sympathy for our wearied 
condition won us. ‘They seemed a benevo- 
lent minister and deacon, quick to take a 
friendly interest in strangers. Our uncle— 
a bluff, kind-hearted frontiersman, accustom- 
ed to the ways of California miners and 
mountaineers—was no less pleasantly im- 
pressed by these friendly strangers, and we 
chatted somewhat freely. Among other 
things, our intention to sail on the Califor- 
nia steamer of the 4th of April was men- 
tioned. At this they expressed much con- 
cern. We should not be able to secure pas- 
sage, they feared. 

“There is such a rush for tickets, I fear 
every one is engaged already, or will be in a 
few moments after the office is opened to- 
morrow.” 

We were much concerned at this sugges- 
tion, and seeing our trouble, the ministe- 
rial stranger said finally: “I will tell you 
what I think I can do for you. I am well 


acquainted with the ticket agent, and I am 
satisfied that if we go right down to the office 
tonight, I can persuade him to let you have 
tickets at once” ; then turning to his com- 
panion, “ You don’t think John has left the 
office yet, do you?” 

“Oh, no!”—referring to a very respect- 


able gold watch—“ No, he will be there two 
hours yet.” 

Our uncle gratefully accepted this disin- 
terested kindness, and after hurrying his 
charge to a hotel, took a thousand dollars 
in gold and notes—it was expensive traveling 
to California in those days—and went with 
the strangers. They traversed many streets 
and intricate passages, until, at last, they 
stopped before a dark little house in a rough 
looking portion of the city. The “ deacon” 
gave a peculiar knock at the door, which 
was soon opened by another well-dressed 
man, to whom the “minister” explained 
that this gentleman desired to secure pas- 
sage in the steamer on the 4th for Califor- 
nia, and he, knowing what a rush there was 
on the ticket office, had taken the privilege 
of an old friend to intrude after office hours, 
hoping they might thus secure tickets. 

The other hesitated—didn’t think it could 
be done ; it was soirregular. But after some 
persuasion, he said there were yet three or 
four cabin tickets left for the “ Illinois,” to 
sail the 4th—and—*“ Well, under the gen- 
tleman’s peculiar circumstances, and to 
oblige an old friend,” he might be induced 
to transact the business at once. Then he 
invited them into the “private office.” 

Something in the appearance of the room 
aroused the ’49er’s suspicions. A detected 
wink between the “ministers” and “ticket 
agent” confirmed them; and when one of 
the confederates attempted to push him 
inside and lock the door, he quietly con- 
fronted him with a cocked six-shooter—a 
weapon with which the old Californian was 
always provided. So quickly was this done, 
that the three rascals were taken completely 
by surprise. One attempted to draw a pis- 
tol, but as he was in range of the cocked 
revolver, changed his mind. ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I thank you for your kindness, and the use 
of your umbrellas,” said the Californian, 
“but I believe I'll not invest in steamer tick- 
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ets tonight; I wish you good evening,” and 
backed out of the room, still keeping the 
trio covered by his pistol. The benevolent 
strangers had failed to obtain the item of 
information, that their “greeny” was a re- 
turned Californian. 

Whether the swindle was a regularly or- 
ganized one, attendant on the California 
travel, or merely improvised for us, I never 
knew. 

On the 4th of April, 1856, we sailed out 
of New York harbor. The steamer was 
terribly crowded ; the steamship companies 
at that time were taking advantage of the 
“California fever” to crowd their steamers 
far beyond legal limits. We had paid exor- 
bitant prices for cabin passage, but when we 
were assigned berths, our tickets proved to 
call for ‘third cabin,” which, being inter- 
preted, meant sfeerage. In those days steer- 
age meant dirt, crowded berths, foul air, food 
unfit for human beings, and many other hor- 
rors. Protestations and threats were in vain. 
Others were caught in this same trap; and, 
in fact, we found it was not at all uncommon 
for “third cabin” tickets to be sold at 
second, and even first, cabin prices to the 
uninitiated. I do not know who was to 
blame in this business—employers or em. 
ployed. I only know we were the sufferers. 
The food was certainly very bad— spoiled, 
even worm-infested, beef and bread, quite out 
of the question as food. 

Oh! those days of hunger to the poor 
litle children! We lived only by buying 
food at most exorbitant prices, of the ship’s 
bakers and others, who probably stole it from 
the Company. I used to hope they did. 
For a small pie we paid one dollar; for a 
loaf of bread, the same. Fora handful of 
small withered apples, perhaps twenty in 
number, I paid two dollars and a half in 
gold. 

We hailed the sight of Aspinwall, as a 
sinner hails the gates of Paradise. As soon 
as we could get to shore, we had a dinner 
at last. We laid in here a good supply of 


provisions for our Pacific voyage, as we were 
not likely to fare much better on the ‘‘ John 
L. Stephens,” which had to take not only 
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our passengers, but also those of the New 
Orleans steamer. 

At Panama, outside the walls of the 
strange old city, a new one had sprung up, 
by reason of the travel across the isthmus; 
and in this new Panama were situated the 
railroad depot, hotels, eating-houses, and 
fruit-stands patronized by travelers. As we 
passed along the quaint, stone-paved streets, 
we passed crowds of fierce-looking, dusky 
natives, from whom we children shrank half 
in fear, as we noticed that they all bore arms 
—a sword and gun. We had reason to re- 
member this in sorrow before twenty-four 
hours had elapsed. We entered a hotel 
kept by an American, and a waiter showed 
us up two flights of stairs to a sitting-room. 
On the way we passed through a long dining- 
room, the tables of which were nicely fur- 
nished with crockery and glassware; sev- 
eral people were dining at these. I recalled 
vividly the appearance of this dining-room 
then, when contrasting it with its appearance 
some hours later, when we passed through 
again. At the sitting-room door our uncle 
left us for a few moments, to transact some 
business, remarking that we should have din- 
ner in about half an hour. This sitting-room 
was comfortably filled with passengers, chat- 
ting sociably about their experiences on 
shore. I joined a childish companion near 
a window, and we became absorbed in 
watching the street. 

A strange sight was soon to be seen there. 
Crowds of fierce, angry natives were gathered 
in front of and around our hotel, shouting, 
screaming, and flourishing weapons. Sud- 
denly one pointed towards our window; a 
louder shout was raised, and a shower of 
stones and other missiles was hurled at the 
two children standing there. ‘This was al- 
most instantly followed by a volley of balls 
from their firearms. 

In an instant all was dismay and confusion 
inside the room. Every one crouched on 
the floor or behind some object, to escape the 
bullets and missiles which were now show- 
ered incessantly in our midst. Every pane 
of glass in the three or four windows was 
shivered to atoms, and one could distinguish 
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nothing but a confused uproar of screams 
and sobs and prayers from the terrified wo- 
men and children—and even men—of our 
party, mingled with the whistling of bullets 
and the yells of the black demons below us. 
The fact of our being in the third story of 
the building saved our lives, for the bullets 
and stones struck the ceiling before falling, 
and could easily be evaded. 

Darkness came to cover our misery, and 
the rain began to fall heavily. After a while 
—we could not tell how long—a lull was 
perceptible in the attack ; then it ceased al- 
together. Our enemy had gone to some 
other portion of the town. Then came a 
hasty council of war. It was known that 
the ferry-boat which took passengers to the 
steamer was lying aground, waiting for the 
rising tide to float her, and nearly every 
member of our company was in favor of at- 
tempting to run to her, trusting to the cover 
of darkness for safety. Our own group 
alone, with its four little children, seemed 
unable to venture upon such a retreat, and 
the two women decided that we must remain 
where we were for the present. One com- 
panion decided to remain with us and help 
us. This wasa boy—from Michigan, I think 
—a lonely lad about eighteen years of age, 
who had attached himself to us on the jour- 
ney. 

It was with sad hearts and dark forebod- 
ings that we saw our companions depart. 
We afterwards learned that they made the 
ferry without accident. When we were 
alone, we went into a small ante-room ad- 
joining the sitting-room, and crept under 
the benches which ran about the walls on 
three sides for greater safety. 

In a short time, the enemy returned, and 
renewed the attack, firing several volleys of 
cannon into our building. We afterwards 
learned that the United States Consul had 
endeavored to quell the riot, and troops had 
been ordered out to protect the helpless pas- 
sengers; but they joined the rioters, and fired 
on us: hence, the cannon. While we lay in 
breathless silence, we heard some one creep- 
ing softly up the stairs and along the hall. 
Then a faint voice spoke, “ Can any one 
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hear me? Iam wounded and fainting, and 
want help.” At this, our mother and aunt 
crept from their hiding places, carefully took 
off their shoes to prevent noise, and admitted 
the suppliant. He was an American, and had 
been on the Isthmus some length of time— 
as a conductor on the railroad, I believe. 
His wants were carefully attended to, as best 
we could ; and in turn, he gave us much in- 
formation. He spoke the native language, 
and so had understood all the rioters were 
saying. They were first aroused, he said, 
by the conduct of a drunken passenger, who 
behaved in a very lawless manner, snatching 
fruit from the stands, cutting melons, and 
refusing to pay for the damage, and doing 
other insolent things. A fight with a native 
followed, in which a pistol was discharged, 
killing the native, but, unfortunately, not 
harming the drunken wretch, who had 
brought all this trouble upon us. In an 
instant the excited populace had sworn ven- 
geance against all the men among the pas- 
sengers ; but they were not going to inten- 
tionally kill women or children. 

“They are a drunken, furious mob,” said 
our stranger. “ They will soon begin to 
plunder, and will come up here. When they 
do, you must all stand up bravely and face 
them as coolly and fearlessly as possible : 
then they will not hurt you. That is your 
only chance. If there is a man here, he 
must keep hidden; he will certainly be 
killed if he is discovered. I trust I may es- 
cape by being able to speak the language, 
and also by my personal acquaintance with 
many who were working under my direction 
today.” | 

After a brief lull in the noise of attack, we 
were aware that the mob had broken into 
the building, and had begun the work of 
plundering and destruction. Soon they en- 
tered the sitting-room, and speedily demol- 
ished chairs, tables, mirrors, and everything 
breakable. We had all crept from our hid- 
ing places, excepting the boy before men- 
tioned, and now stood in trembling expec- 
tancy. 

A black wretch, carrying a lantern, pushed 
open our door, and a fiendish yell announced 
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his discovery of travelers. In an instant 
our little room was filled with fellows. I shall 
never forget their appearance — men and 
women mingled in drunken disorder, swing- 
ing lanterns and yelling like wolves. Many 
were naked to the waist, their draggled, mud- 
splashed lower garments almost covered with 
blood. One woman stood like a fiend in- 
carnate, flashing her lantern in my childish 
eyes, clad solely in a light, cotton skirt, drag- 
gled and muddy, from which blood was al- 
most dripping. Her black, coarse hair hung 
in wild confusion over her savage face, and 
her blood-shot eyes gleamed like burning 
coals; she carried a large knife still wet with 
blood. It was a scene to seem like no reality 
but a frightful night-mare to the children as 
she stood in their midst. It may have been 
this dream-like feeling, or it may have been 
terror, that kept us so quiet; but as I look 
back I am astonished that we showed so little 
trepidation. 

The wounded stranger hailed the mob in 
an off-hand manner as ‘“ companeros,” and 
began a bantering conversation with the 
leader-—which was for life. They debated 
the necessity of killing him, but at last de- 
cided that if he would go with them and bear 
a lantern, they would spare him. ‘To this 
he assented, while the leader relieved him of 
a gold watch. In the meantime we had 
been searched for valuables and money. 
‘They took jewels from the young bride, tear- 
ing the ear-rings out without waiting to undo 
the fastening, and roughly drawing her rings 
from her fingers. They demanded * More 
money.” Our mother carried several hun- 
dred dollars in a belt around her under her 
clothing. She whispered to her sister-in-law, 
“What shall I do; shall I let them know 
I have more?” 

‘** No,” said the younger woman, decidedly. 

“But they will blow our brains out, if I 
don't.” 

“Let them, ther; Iam sure we can get to 
California easier without brains than without 
money.” 

This settled the matter; and the robbers 
secured only our jewelry, small change, hats, 
shawls, shoes, etc. 
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In a few moments after the mob entered. 
our room, we noticed a man behaving ina 
peculiar manner. He was a quiet, gentle- 
manly person, with apparently nothing in 
common with the herd of ruffians, yet in 
some way possessing a mysterious influence 
over them—enough to sway them, yet not 
to check them. He was evidently a Span- 
iard, with the bearing and manners of an 
aristocrat, He gently and unostentatiously 
drew aside and pushed into the now vacant 
sitting-room, first our aunt, then one after 
another of the children, while another person, 
apparently in sympathy with him, guarded 
the door. Our mother and I, with my eld- 
est brother, six years old, alone remained 
in the room with the mob, when a most 
unfortunate blunder broke in upon his efforts 
to save us. The boy under the bench, who 
had remained unobserved, came creeping 
out. Wenever knew why he did this insane 
thing, but could only guess that the fright 
caused by the noise so confused him that 
he forgot the stranger’s directions. Poor 
boy! the folly was his destruction. When 
the fiends caught sight of nim creeping out, 
they pounced upon him and dragged him 
forth with yells of savage joy, demanding 
“money! money!” He had no money; he 
was poor, and had paid all for his passage. 
He knelt before them, pleading for life— 
offering his coat, his vest, his boots, with 
tears streaming down his boyish face. But 
all in vain. ‘The furious savages struck at 
him with their knives. He flung himself at 
our mother’s feet, wrapping her garments 
around his head, and begging for mercy. 
She had been talking to him all the time, 
urging him to stand up firmly and make a 
show of bravery, and trying to inspire him 
with courage. But all courage and self- 
control seemed to have forsaken him in this 
awful extremity. He was but a child, and 
clung to her garments, sobbing piteously. 
Blows came faster and more furious, until 
one cleft the young head, and dashed her 
clothing with the blood and brains of the 
victim. The sight almost froze my young 
eyes. 

In the midst I was quietly drawn from the 
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room by our mysterious friend, and soon 
followed by my mother and my little brother. 
Then began a contest of w#// between the 
ruffian leader of the mob and the friendly 
Spaniard who stood with his assistant in 
the doorway of our refuge, both with 
drawn swords, allowing no one to enter the 
room. 

At last the leader of the mob said in brok- 
en English, that if we would give him my 
little blue-eyed, fair-haired, six-year old broth- 
er, we could go unmolested. Otherwise, we 
could not. The child’s’ mother, terror- 
stricken, knew not what to do, and despair 
came upon us, as the fellow insisted reso- 
lutely. Some unaccountable childish im- 
pulse of desperation suddenly prompted me, 
his eldest sister, to step forward and offer 
the leader a little gold ring, which had been 
overlooked in the search. I asked him to 
accept it, and give me my little brother in 
exchange. Something in this, asked by 
a little child, struck the drunken humor of 
the savage, for he took the little ring, say- 
ing : 

“ Bueno! Muchachita / take the little boy 
I give him to you.” And I led the little 
fellow—for he had already seized upon him— 
triumphantly back to his mother. 

With shouts and yells the mob was led 
down the stairway. Aftera few moments of 
silence our protector beckoned us to follow 
him quickly and silently. With trembling 
hearts we obeyed, while his companion fol- 
lowed in the rear. 

Down the tottering stairway we went, 
through the long dining-room thickly strewn 
with broken glass and china, which pierced 
our shoeless feet cruelly; through the kitchen, 
and at last climbed out through a back 
kitchen window, where we were met by a 
native woman who seemed waiting for our 
yuide. Then began a swift, silent retreat 
for the walled city, where alone was safety 
At intervals we encountered parties of 
drunken rioters, and then our protector 
would hastily motion us behind him, face 
the enemy with drawn sword, or gun pre 
sented, speak in a rapid, commanding tone, 
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and the crowd would invariably fall back 
and let us pass unmolested. 

Thus, at last, we found ourselves inside 
the walls, and a little later safe in the garri- 
son. Then the gallant Spaniard said “ Adios, 
amigos /” and left us. Who and what he 
was, we have never been able to solve. 
May God bless him. 

Ah! that desolate night in the garrison, 
surrounded by the dead and wounded. We 
thought my uncle dead, and mourned, with- 
out hope, our desolate condition. In the 
morning we were taken out to the steamer, 
with several others, in a row-boat. And a 
sorry-looking party we were; nearly all weep- 
ing for some friend dead or missing, and 
some of us hatless and shoeless. Soon after 
we reached the steamer, great was our joy to 
see our lost uncle come on board. His ad- 
ventures had been exciting. Upon leaving 
us at the hotel he was cut off by the rioters 
from the possibility of a return. He lay 
concealed behind a building, while he vigor- 
ously used his pistol among the wretches. 
A retreating passenger told him that a// the 
passengers in the hotel had gone to the fer- 
ry, and thither he followed, and sprang on 
board as it was pushing off, only to find, 
when near the steamer, that we were yet in 
the hotel. Nearly frantic, he came on shore 
at the first opportunity, and almost immedi- 
ately met a friend, who told him of our 
safety. 

Several passengers had been killed, and 
many wounded. Many lost everything but 
the garments they wore. One heroic boy, 
who had been left by his father in charge of 
their baggage at the depot, refused to leave 
his trust, and was cut terribly and left for 
dead. He lay for many days of our passage 
to San Francisco in an unconscious condi- 
tion, watched by his anxious parents, and 
the object of deep interest to the sympathiz- 
ing passengers. 

We arrived in San Francisco on the first 
day of May, 1856, after a hungry and dreary 
voyage, thankful that we escaped with the 
loss of some money, clothing, and valuables, 
while others had lost so much. 

Carrie Stevens Walter. 
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MANANA AMANEURA DIOS. 


THE night is dreary, moonless, cold. 

The whistling wind blows through our covering, 
And from the cloud-banks darkly rolled 

Already come the snow-flakes hovering. 


The fire dies down. 


The coyote’s bark 


And long-drawn howls forbid our sleeping ; 
And, dimly seen athwart the dark, 
Come wolfish forms toward us creeping. 


Courage, faint heart! The blindfold night 


Breeds chilling fears. 


Heed not their warning. 


Wait the sure promise of the light— 
Tomorrow God will bring the morning. 


H. G. Dulog. 


THE LATE WAR IN SOUTH AMERICA.—V. 


THE tidings of the complete rout of the 
allied armies at Tacna and Arica were re- 
ceived in Bolivia with far more dignified 
grief than in Peri, and the press there did 
not, like the Peruvian, attempt to keep up 
popular courage in the country by false state- 
ments and explanations in regard to the 
catastrophes. Nor did the Bolivian govern- 
ment or the press make use of insulting lan- 
guage and empty threats directed against the 
enemy, as was the case in Pert; but with 
bitter grief the people listened to the sad 
accounts of the disasters: and the defeated 
leaders, as grieved as the people, were not, 
in Bolivia, the target of unfounded accusa- 
tions as they were in Peru. 

This worthy conduct, however, did not 
last long in Bolivia; for the press, when the 
first shock was over, began to express con- 
fidence in the most fantastic stories, which 
came to the country through the Peruvian 
organs, and ended by surpassing these in 
flowery language. ‘The Bolivian editors were 


much addicted to the use of historic com- 
parisons, and they began now to publish 


examples taken from France and Germany, 
and even from the Greeks and Romans, and 
wound up, finally, with declaring that Bolivia 
was ready to imitate Marcus Scaevola, who 
preferred to burn off his hand rather than to 
sign the peace. | 

The tidings of her army’s glorious victo- 
ries naturally occasioned great enthusiasm in 
Chile, and it was now the opinion here that 
the already long-continued war, which had 
checked peaceable progress, would soon be 
ended, for nobody imagined that the enemy 
himself wished to prolong hostilities which 
had only proved disastrous to him in all en- 
counters. 

People in Chile, were, however, soon 
shaken out of this illusion by the publication 
of one of Piérola’s high-soaring proclama- 
tions, dated June 14th, 1880. The motive of 
this proclamation was to declare against Chile 
war without quarter, and its language—as in 
all the publications of a similar character is- 
sued in Pert and Bolivia during the war— 
was spiced with insults and threats, unfit for 
the chief magistrate of a nation to put his 
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hand and seal to. This proclamation in- 
dicated sufficiently that the enemy was in- 
tent upon another struggle, and a campaign 
against Lima, the capital of Pert, was sub- 
sequently decided upon in Chile. The 
promptitude and energy which henceforth 
were more than ever perceivable in the 
preparations for the continuation of the war, 
were due especially to the keen apprehension 
and undaunted spirit of that warm patriot, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Don José Francisco Ver- 
gara, the gallant cavalry officer who managed 
the brilliant cavalry charge at Germania, and 
routed the Montoneros under Albavzin. 
Meanwhile, an incident helped the Peru- 
vian government to stimulate the spirit of 
the people. On the 3rd of July, late in the 
afternoon, the Chilean cruiser “ Loa,” on 
guard north of the roadstead of Callao, ob- 
served, on the heights of Ancon, sixteen 
miles to the northward of the port, a small 
coaster under shore with her sails set. Cap- 
tain Pefia headed the prow of his ship to- 
ward the vessel, and it was then noticed that 
the sails were flapping, an indication that 
nobody was on board. When in near prox- 
imity Lieutenant Martinez was ordered to 
examine the craft, which was found to be at 
anchor, and, as suspected, abandoned by her 
crew. This circumstance aroused the sus- 
picion of several of the officers of the “‘ Loa.” 
But the prize was loaded with a most tempt- 
ing cargo, consisting of a choice supply of 
poultry, vegetables, and fruit. 
Martinez, as a precaution against the possi- 
‘nlity of a torpedo being attached to the 
anchor, cut the cable and towed the prize to 
the “Loa.” Here the navigating officer, 
ldon Pedro Stabel, pointed out to the com- 
mander the possibility of treachery being at 
the bottom of the circumstances in connec- 
tion with the prize, and advised that they 
desist from unloading alongside the cruiser. 
But Captain Peha did not heed the advice, 
and gave orders to lay the prize alongside 
his ship, and hoist its cargo on board in the 
ordinary way. Pefia and Stabel stood at the 
rail and watched the process of unloading, 
while several of the other officers were in the 
dining-saloon, discussing the incident of the 
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day—the rich prize, in times so scarce in 
fresh provisions. 

The cargo was almost all hoisted out of 
the prize, and suspicions were regarded as 
unfounded. The commander had just ob- 
served this as his opinion to the still doubt- 
ful navigating officer. One sack of maize 
remained now alone in the bottom of the 
boat. The hoisting-strap was fixed around 
it. The word for hoisting was given. Just 
when the weight of the sack ceased to press 
on the lid over which it had lain, there was 
a terrific explosion. ‘The “ Loa” received a 
breach more than fifteen feet long between 
wind and water; she began instantly to 
founder, and disappeared below the surface 
of the sea in less than five minutes, leaving 
her wrecked, killed, and wounded to the 
mercy of the waves. No help was at 
hand, for the fatal incident took place far to 
the northward of where the blockading 
squadron lay at anchor. Nearest at hand 
were the neutral men-of-war, at anchor four 
miles away, and boats were sent to the res- 
cue from the Italian, French, and English 
ships; but it was dark before they arrived, 
and more than a hundred of the wrecked 
men had already perished, among whom 
were the commander, Peiia, three cadets, 
and two engineers. The navigating officer, 
Stabel, wounded, was picked up in the very 
nick of time.! 

About a month passed after this incident, 
without anything of note occurring to stir the 
monotonous life led on the blockading squad- 
ron. But on the 3oth and 31st of August 
the “Angamos” steamed in among these, and 
with its huge gun of long range bombarded 
Callao, hurling not less than ninety shells at 
calculated intervals agairist the dock, the 
town, and the batteries of the place. Tor- 
pedo boats sent out against her were driven 
back by the “ O’ Higgins.” 

The gunboat “ Covadonga,” which block- 
aded the small port of Chancay, a little to 
the north of Ancon, sighted, in the afternoon 

1 Captain Peter Eliesen Stabel isa Norwegian, who 
received his training as an officer in the royal naval 
academy of Norway. He commanded, some time ago, 


the fine large royal Norwegian mail packet ‘‘ Kong 
Olaf,’ plying between Christiana and Quebec. 
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of the 13th of September, a lighter and a 
boat near shore. Since the catastrophe of 
the “ Loa,” all the commanders of the Chil- 
ean men of-war had received orders to open 
fire on all objects afloat on the water, and 
never to take any hostile craft alongside of 
their ships. The ‘““Covadonga” had just chang- 
ed commanders, as its former chief, Captain 
Orella, had been promoted to the flagship, 
the ironclad frigate “‘ Blanco Encalada.” His 
successor, Don Pablo Ferrari, had been pro- 
moted from the “O'Higgins.” In conform- 
ity with his instructions, he destroyed the 
lighter by opening fire upon her; but the 
boat being saved, he dispatched a midship- 
man with a caulker to inspect her, and tow 
her to the ship if she was found sound and 
safe. As she turned out to be a fine life-boat 
in sound condition, neatly painted, fully 
equipped for use, and fitted out with cush- 
ions in the stern sheets, when she was brought 
alongside of the “‘ Covadonga” Captain Fer- 
rari, who had a great fancy for handsome 
boats, was so delighted with the prize, that 
he ordered her to be hoisted up under the 
starboard davits, destining her for his own 
use. The tackle blocks were now hooked 
into the eye-bolts in the bottom of the boat. 
No sooner were the lines hauled taut, than 
an explosion took place, which opened the 
starboard sides of the “ Covadonga,” blowing 
the boats there to atoms. The Peruvians 
had cleverly constructed the boat for the very 
occasion, knowing perhaps, too, that Ferrari 
was a lover of fine gigs. A torpedo had 
been placed in connection with the eye-bolkt. 
The “‘Covadonga” foundered in eleven fath- 
oms of water, and as in the case of her 
predecessor in misfortune, in less than five 
minutes the water closed about her, leaving 
only her mast-heads above the surface. 
Twenty-nine men barely had time to save 
themselves in one of the boats. They es- 
caped to the Chilean gunboat “ Pilcomayo,” 
at the time blockading Ancon. Forty-three 
reached shore, where they were taken prison- 
ers and badly treated. ‘Twenty, among them 
the commander, perished. The ‘‘Covadon- 
ga” had, since her glorious combat with 
the “ Independencia,” been fitted out anew, 
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and carried at the time she sank two sev- 
enty-pound six-inch Armstrong _ breech- 
loading guns, and three guns of less caliber. 
The loss of the ‘‘ Covadonga” was in a 
material sense of but small consequence to 
Chile. The ship was very old and small, 
but was very highly prized on account of 
historic associations. Her tragic fate was, 
like that of the “ Loa,” solemnized in Pert 
as a great victory. 

On the 17th of September, in the night, 
the Peruvian torpedo-boats left the dock 
under the direction of Commander Don 
Juan Salaverry, and an hour later they ar- 
rived in the vicinity of the Isle of San Lo- 
renzo, where they came upon the small armed 
Chilean steamer “ Princess Louisa,” cruising 
here on guard. A skirmish ensued. Soon 
the Chilean gun-boat was joined by the Chil- 
ean torpedo-boats, the “Fresia” and “ Gua- 
calda,” and after about an hour’s skirmish, 
the Peruvians retreated. 

Excepting an encounter on the Isle of 
San Lorenzo between Chilean troops and 
Peruvians —-who had landed and made 
a futile attempt to capture the store house 
which the Chileans had established here; 
and excepting also some night. engage- 
ments between Peruvian and Chilean gun- 
and torpedo-boats—nothing else of impor- 
tance occurred in the latter third of the month 
of September, until the 22nd, when the Chil- 
ean Admiral, Riveros, to retaliate upon the 
Peruvians for the destruction of the ‘*‘ Loa” 
and ** Covadonga,” ordered the “ Cochrane” 
to bombard Chorillos (Lima’s bathing resort, 
transformed by Piérola into a military depot), 
the “Blanco Encalada” to shell Ancon, 
and the “ Pilcomayo” to open fire upon 
Chancay. The two last places suffered 
not a little by the attack; but the “‘Coch- 
rane,” which had to be very much guarded 
against torpedoes, placed outside of Choril- 
los, could not get near enough to the town 
in the front, but was obliged to lie behind 
the high headland which defends it from 
the south side. Obliged to fire high, her 
shots became uncertain. Thus, out of eighty 
shells, only thirteen fell into the town itself 
with little effect. 
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Now followed again a long, partly idle, 
period for the men-of-war, which, however, 
did not prevent the Peruvians from dispatch- 
ing torpedoes down the current against 
them, some fitted out with like machinery 
to those which destroyed the “Loa ” and 
“ Covadonga” and some in the shape of 
buoys. 

The torpedo brigades of Callao had 
launched many mechanical torpedoes. Off 
the roadstead of Callao, and in the passage 
of Boqueron, not less than one hundred and 
fifty torpedoes were moored, and off Cho- 
rillos, eight. Some of them were of a conical 
shape, three feet long and two feet four 
inches in diameter at the base. They had 
two compartments, the lower one charged 
with thirty to sixty pounds of dynamite. The 
upper compartment was a buoyancy chamber, 
hermetically sealed. The outer shell was of 
zinc. To the apex of the lower cone an 
anchor was attached by a rope, which moor- 
ed the torpedo at a previously arranged depth 
below the surface. Fastened to the upper 
apex of the cone by brass spiral springs was 
a wheel of iron, three and a half feet in di- 
ameter. This wheel kept a fuse in safe po- 
sition, and, on anything coming in contact 
with it, it would cause a needle, fitted in the 
center, to release a hammer, which, on fall- 
ing, would strike upon a percussion cap. 
The fuse would thus ignite and explode the 
dynamite. Other torpedoes, of the McEvoy 
plan, were of a cylindrical shape, the outer 
casing being of copper. Otherwise the 
mechanism was the same as the one applied 
to the torpedoes just descubed. The follow- 
ing were the systems of torpedoes possessed 
by the Peruvians : 

1. McEvoy’s outrigger torpedo. 

2. Ericson’s gun torpedo. 

3. Hardley’s towing torpedo. 

4. Ley’s torpedo. 

To avoid being set upon in the dark by 
torpedoes, the Chilean fleet put to sea every 
night, cruising off the coast, while one of the 
gunboats or armed steamers was left cruising 
on guard in the inlet to the roadstead of 
Callao. Profiting by this precaution, the 


Peruvians moored, on the gth of October, 
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near the anchorage of the iron-clad frigate 
“Cochrane,” a launch, fitted with valves, 
and so arranged that when a certain weight 
of ballast was put in her, she would sink below 
the surface of the water by the mere pressure 
of the ballast on an apparatus in connection 
with the valves thus opened. An iron tank, 
containing a large quantity of powder, was 
in the boat. To this tank was attached a 
machine, which could be regulated so as to 
release a spring at any time fixed upon, and 
striking a detonator, ignite the powder in the 
tank. For some reason or other, the required 
weight of ballast had not been put into the 
boat upon mooring her, and so she did not 
sink sufficiently to disappear fully below the 
surface of the water; and on the return of 
the squadron to its anchorage off San Lo- 
renzo, on the morning of October 16th, the 
half-submerged object was detected and sus- 
picion of its nature aroused. The command- 
er of the “‘ Cochrane,” Captain Latorre, dis- 
patched an officer in a boat to examine it, 
and when it was ascertained that the suspi- 
cions had been well founded, preparations 
were made to destroy the infernal machine. 
Just then it exploded with a tremendous de- 
tonation, at 9.10 A. M., precisely the time 
the clock-work had been set to release the 
spring. The report of the explosion was so 
frightful that it shook not only the houses in 
Callao, six miles distant, but also those in 
Lima, eight miles further off and inland. 
The people, when they knew the cause, be- 
came jubilant, believing that this time one 
of the foe’s best ships had been destroyed. 
And, indeed, the ‘‘ Cochrane” had a most 
narrow escape, for had due attention been 
observed in putting the required ballast into 
the launch, she must inevitably have received 
her coup de grace. 


THE MEDIATION, 


The rupture of friendly relations between 
Chile and Pera much affected the states that 
had commercial and financial interests at 
stake in the countries of the contending par- 
ties. At an early period of the war, England, 
who was most interested, had exerted herself 
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to bring about a settlement, but her efforts 
had foundered upon the unwillingness of 
Pert to listen to any such propositions. But 


now, when the result of the second campaign . 


became known, it was the current opinion 
abroad that mediation might be successfully 
attempted. This time it was the United 
States of North America that headed the 
movement in that direction, in concurrence 
with some of the European powers, especial- 
ly England, France, and Italy. Simultane- 
ously, on the receipt by telegraph of instruc- 
tions to that effect from Washington, the 
ministers of the United States to Chile, Pera, 
and Bolivia,— Mr. Thomas Osborn, Mr. 
Isaac P. Christiancy, and General Charles 
Adams, respectively —offered the friendly 
services of their country to the governments 
to which they were accredited. The offer 
was cheerfully accepted by the Cabinet in 
Santiago, but at the same time the opinion 
was expressed that an assent on the part of 
Peri could hardly be expected. judging by 
her defiance immediately after the defeat 
she had sustained. Chile, the Cabinet add- 
ed, could, on the other hand, only assent 
conditionally. As victor, she must preserve 
her right of dictating her conditions for a 
peace conference ; and these were that Peru 
and Bolivia renounce to her their claims re- 
spectively to the provinces of Tarapaca and 
Antofagasta, as a first indemnification for 
war, Chile thus advancing her limits north 
as far as to the river of Camarones. She, 
moreover, declared her intention of carrying 
on her preparations fora continuation of the 
war, as she placed but little confidence in a 
peaceable result of a conference. 

In Lima, the Dictator had confidentially 
informed Mr. Christiancy that, though he was 
willing to accept the intervention, still he 
would not assent before knowing the dispo- 
sition of Chile in regard to the step. His 
acceptance must appear to be prompted by 
the prior assent of Chile. Mr. Christiancy, 
almost instantly and quietly, embarked on 
the 16th of August, in the United States 
vessel ‘“‘ Wachusett,” at anchor off Callao, 
proceeded to Valparaiso, and from thence to 
Santiago, to push negotiations for a settle- 


ment. Chile was found ready, as before, to 
accept of the mediation and to negotiate for 
peace, on the conditions already stipulated to 
Mr, Osborn. It was, moreover, insisted up- 
on that the conference should take place on 
board one of the United States men-of-war, 
to be anchored off Arica, in order that the 
Cabinet in Santiago might be enabled at any 
time to follow proceedings by telegraph; and 
that the delegates of the hostile governments 
should proceed to the place of rendezvous 
in a transport, void of arms, and furnished 
with a pass issued by the.admiral of the 
Chilean squadron blockading Callao. 

On the 17th of August, the day after the 
“Wachusett ” had left Callao bound for Val- 
paraiso, with Mr. Christiancy on board, the 
French corvette “‘Husard” departed for 
Arica, with dispatches from Piérola directed 
to the Bolivian president, General Campero. 
In these dispatches the Peruvian dictator 
expressed his desire to accept the mediation, 
and advised Bolivia to do the same. Cam. 
pero, already influenced by the United States 
minister at La Paz, General Adams, second- 
ed the proposition on the same basis set by 
Piérola, that is, in the event Chile was the 
first to accept. 

Mr. Christiancy returned to Peru, and on 
the 11th of September he arrived at Lima, 
where he reported the result of his mission. 
On the 16th of September the dictator de- 
clared, in an official note to the United 
States minister, that he was willing to accept 
his friendly services. In view of the com- 
plete confidence which Per had of victory 
—thus ran the note—she accepts the media- 
tion, considering that it is offered by a Re- 
public with which she, Pert, is on the most 
friendly terms, and considering the accept- 
ance of Chile. This note abounded with 
abusive language leveled against Chile. The 
United States minister undoubtedly commit- 
ed an irregularity by admitting such a note, 
the more so as he had experienced the loyal 
proceeding of Chile. The note was pub- 
lished by the Lima press with the most ex- 
traordinarily haughty language; but notwith- 
standing, Chile made no alteration in her 
peace programme. 
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THE LYNCH EXPEDITION. 


To impress upon Pert the necessity of a 
speedy settlement, Chile had prepared an ex- 
pedition for the purpose of enforcing contri- 
butions of war. On the 4th of September, 
this expedition, 2600 strong—consisting of 
1900 men infantry, 400 men cavalry, 3 
mountain guns with their attendants, a sec- 
tion of the engineers, and a complete ambu- 
lance and service ——left Arica in two trans- 
ports, escorted by the corvettes, “‘ O’Hig- 
gins” and “ Chacabuco.” The expedition 
was headed by naval captain Don Patricio 
Lynch. 

On the roth of September, the squadron 
anchored off Chimbote, where it was ascer- 
tained that arms and ammunition had been 
disembarked for the Peruvian Government. 
Captain Lynch landed with a few troops, oc- 
cupied the town, declared it the center of 
his future operations, and took possession of 
the railroad depot and telegraph offices. He 
then went to the rich sugar plantation of Pu- 
ente, in the vale of Palo Seco, where he ex- 
acted the payment of a contribution of war, 
fixed at £16,500 sterling—drafts on bank- 
ing houses in Valparaiso or London ; this 
amount to be furnished in three days. The 
proprietor of the estate, Don Dionisio Der- 
teano, was at the time in Lima, and his son, 
officiating as manager, telegraphed him on 
the 11th, the mandate of Lynch. ‘The news 
of the invasion had then already reached 
Lima, where it had created great indignation. 
and on the receipt of the telegram to Sefior 
Derteano, a particular friend of Piérola, the 
Dictator immediately published a decree to 
this effect : 


‘* The delivery by the proprietor of the Hacienda 
of Puente of ary sum of money will be punished as 


“treason against the Republic, no matter in what 


shape and form the delivery is effected. Any estate 
upon which the enemy has obtained money or raw- 
material from its proprietor, and not by main force, 
shall be forfeited to the State, ipse facto.” 

The consequence of this decree was that 
the manager of the Puente estate, in the 
name of the owner, refused to meet the de- 
mands of the chief of the Chilean expedition, 
giving as his motive the decree of the Dicta- 
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tor and debt to neutrals. Captain Lynch did 
not accept this excuse, and returned the fol- 
lowing note: 


** Acting on the spur of your communication, I 
have this very moment ordered the damaging of your 
parent’s property. The decree of the Supreme Chief 
of the Republic, a copy of which you enclose, cannot 
be considered, in view of the rules established in the 
International Law, treating on the subject of war 
fare. Consequently, I do not recognize it. The Su- 
preme Chief of the Republic can act as he pleases in 
the territory subject to his rule ; but he cannot expect 
to retain control of affairs in a territory occupied by 
the enemy. To claim it would be the same as declar- 
ing the Code illusory. The Supreme Chief of the Re- 
public cannot save the property of your parent by a 
mere decree. If he, by such instruments, fancies 
that he can prevent enforcement of contributions of 
war, he is sorely mistaken. The practical way would 
have been to resist by force of arms.” 


Captain Lynch had instructions to act in 
conformity with the ordinance of the Chil- 
ean martial law, based upon the code, “ In- 
structions for the United States Army in cam- 
paign,” distributed among the ofticers of the. 
Chilean forces. This code, framed by the 
North American Professor Lieber (LL. D.), 
was ratified by President Lincoln after a 
thorough examination by a board of officers. 
It is universally recognized as a work both 
extensive in its research and logical in its 
theories. Those which concerned the Lynch 
expedition were the following : 


ARTICLE I. Any State, district, or territory occu- 
pied by an enemy is, solely on the strength of being 
occupied, subject to the mandates of the invader. It 
is not necessary to issue a proclamation or notice to 
the populace informing it of the establishment of a 
martial law. 

ARTICLE 7. The martial law makes no exception 
in regard to the property of neutrals. 

ARTICLE 8. The Consuls of American or Euro- 
pean powers are not regarded as diplomatic agents. 
Their persons and offices are subject to the martial 
law, if circumstances demand it ; their property and 
functions, on the other hand, are independent of it. 
Any violation of the mandates of the established mar- 
tial government can be punished the same as if the offen- 
der were an ordinary citizen of the country, and such a 
a punishment cannot serve later as basis for any claim, 

ARTICLE 10. The martial law empowers the oc- 
cupant to collect the public revenues and taxes, either 
decreed by the deposed government or by the invader 
himself, 

ARTICLE 13. The state of war authorizes the en- 
emy to devastate his opponent’s property ; to cut his 
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roads, canals, or other connecting means; to capture 
his ammunition and provisions : in short, to lay hand 
on all which might serve to the maintenance of the 
hostile country, and the defense and security of its 
army. 

ARTICLE 21. Any citizen or native of a hostile 
country is an enemy, for the very reason that he is a 
member of the hostile commonwealth. As such, he 
is liable to suffer any damage occasioned by the war. 

ARTICLE 37. The invader has the privilege of 
levying taxes on the inhabitants or estates of the oc- 
cupied territory ; of decreeing laws ; of demanding 
maintenance and using property for the martial ser- 
vice, 

ARTICLE 45. All prizes belong to that govern- 
ment in the service of which they have been made. 


The decree of Piérola only increased the 
evil. Captain Lynch was determined to 
teach the Peruvians a lesson. The example 
about to be set was most severe. But Peru 
had originated the war. Torrents of Chilean 
blood had flowed as a consequence, and 
many more lives were to be sacrificed if a 
settlement could not be brought about. 
There was no alternative in the pass matters 
had come to. So the sad but exemplary 
work commenced. The factory, with its ex- 
pensive modern machinery, the warehouses, 
containing chiefly stores of sugar and rice, 
after being emptied of their valuable con- 
tents, the dwelling-houses, and other build- 
ings, were fired and demolished by powder 
and dynamite. ‘The track of a railroad sys- 
tem of twenty-six miles, connecting the dif- 
ferent localities of the estate with the works 
and offices, was torn up and the carriages 
destroyed. ‘Two hundred Chinese laborers 
on the plantation, some of whom had_ been 
released from the prisons in which they had 
been held in irons by their despotic masters, 
joined the expedition, and became useful as 
guides in the locality. And the fine estate 
of Puente, comprising about six thousand 
acres of cultivated land, was left in ruin and 
desolation. The lesson to Pert on that day, 


September 13th, was wound up in Chimbote, 
where, after the removal from the custom- 
house of stores of goods belonging to, neu- 
trals, the buildings were ignited and burned 
down. Inconnection with these proceedings 
it is worth mentioning, that no excesses such 
as generally are prompted in cases of kindred 
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nature took place, the men behaving so ad- 
mirably well under the circumstances that 
the occurrence gave rise to complimentary 
expressions proffered the commander of the 
expedition by foreigners, among them the 
United States consul, on the excellent dis- 
cipline and integrity in the ranks of his 
troops. 

A cargo of arms and provisions for the 
Peruvian government had on the very same 
day been landed at Supe, a port in the de- 
partment of Lima, distant about twenty miles 
from the capital. On learning this, Lynch, 
on the evening of the same eventful 13th, 
embarked with four hundred men in atrans- 
port and steamed northward, escorted by 
one of the corvettes of the squadron. 

The day after his departure, on the 14th, 
the Italian ship ‘“‘ Arquimedes” arrived at 
Chimbote, with an agent on board holding 
power of attorney to pay the contribution of 
war levied on the already devastated estate 
of Puente. Piérola’s interference in the 
matter had prevented the salvation of the 
property. The attempt for a settlement, 
notwithstanding the mandate of the Dictator, 
suggests the recognition in Peru of the non- 
validity of the decree. 

On landing in Supe, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, Lynch ascertained that the arms 
and ammunition he had come in search of 
had already, on the previous day, been car- 
ried off by the estate-holders, and were on 
the wayto Lima. Immediately he advanced 
in pursuit. Arriving at the estate of San 
Nicolas, he discovered and captured three 
hundred boxes containing two hundred thou- 
sand cartridges, the remainder of the cargo, 
the bulk of which had already reached} the 
capital in safety. Not being prepared to 
carry the boxes with him, he caused {the 
cartridges to be destroyed. His next step 
was to search for the proprietor or the man- 
ager of the estate, with the purpose of exact- 
ing a contribution of war. As they had 
concealed themselves to evade having the 
mandate served upon them, Lynch ordered 
the premises laid waste, and, appropriating a 
number of bullocks for the maintenance of 
his troops, he returned to Supe. 
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Meanwhile the news of the daring landing 
and operations of the Chileans at a locality 
so close to Lima, much irritated the people 
of the capital. The palace of the prefecture 
became the scene of zreat excitement. Ad- 
jutants and orderlies hurried to and fro, and 
instructions to send a force out against the 
invaders were immediately dispatched to the 
headquarters of the North Army, encamped 
at the time at Canto Crande, north of Lima. 
But too late. Before an advance could be 
made, Lynch, with his party, had embarked 
and put to sea. He arrived in Chimbote on 
the 16th. Here the news of the destruction 
of the “Covadonga” had been brought by 
the English mail packet ‘‘ Lontué.” From 
correspondence of the enemy which he cap- 
tured, Lynch learned that a valuable cargo 
was expected by the Peruvian government to 
arrive in another English mail packet, the 
‘“Tslai.” Acting upon this intelligence, 
Lynch, after delivering to the United States 
consul the keys of the warehouses in which 
the goods of the neutrals removed from the 
burned custom-house buildings had been 
stored, and recommending the custody of 
the place, deserted by its authorities, to the 
foreigners, embarked with his entire force on 
the morning of the 17th, and put to sea. 
Cruising off the northern coast, on the look- 
out for the “Isla,” the Chilean squadron 
did in fact come upon her on the following 
day, September 18th, and detained and 
searched her. Twenty-eight boxes were 
found to be chartered for the Peruvian gov- 
ernment. Two of these contained postage 
stamps, manufactured in the United States, 
and representing a value of £5,100 sterling. 
The twenty-four other boxes contained notes 
worth £100,000 sterling, also manufactured 
in the United States. All these notes had 
the requisite stamps and _ counter-marks, 
ready to be issued. They were, however, 
only a reproduction of notes already in cir- 
culation. Thus, if they had been issued, the 
operation would have been fraudulent, being 
equivalent to forgery of already canceled 
bills. Lynch possessed himself of this for- 
lorn hope of Piérola’s in the financial line ; 
and, after having prevented, at the Isles of 
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Lobos, the loading of guano for the account 
of the Peruvian government, turned his 
course toward Paita. 

In the entrance to the bay he tame upon 
a small steamer flying the North American 
flag. It turned out to be the coaster “ Isluga.” 
The craft was boarded and her papers 
searched. It was then found that she was 
chartered by the Peruvian government, and 
Lynch accordingly took possession of her. 
He then effected a landing at Paita, and 
advanced as far as Huaca, where the rolling 
stock of the railroad, brought thither for 
safety, was destroyed, in order to check the 
enemy’s proceedings. On being denied pay- 
ment of the contribution of war to the 
amount of $10,000, Lynch caused the goods 
of neutrals to be removed from the custom- 
house and then fired the building, together 
with those of the prefecture and railroad 
depot, which also belonged to the Peruvian 
government. 

On the 22d of September the Lynch ex- 
pedition steamed off from Paita, and having 
touched at the Isles of Lobos once more, 
anchored off Eten on the morning of the 
25th. The Chilean commander had ex- 
pected to meet an energetic resistance here, 
in view of a defiance issued by the prefect 
at Lambayeque, Don Manuel Aguirre ; and 
in fact, on nearing the landing-place of the 
long iron mole, signs of an intention to resist 
were observed. The landing ladders had 
been removed, and the locomotives of the 
railway, together with the entire rolling-stock, 
paid no heed to the shots directed against 
them by the “‘ Chacabuca,” but moved on in- 
land. Lynch speedily had other ladders 
made, and the men then climbed up one by 
one to the platform. When thirty-five men 
had been set on shore, a hostile force of two 
hundred opened fire upon them. The Chil- 
eans then spread in skirmishing order, and 
held the ground while the landing proceeded, 
adding steadily to their numbers; seeing that 
the Chileans were determined to carry out 
their enterprise, the Peruvians retreated. 
When night set in, only one battalion, num- 
bering five hundred and fifty:men, had been 
landed—so difficult was it to disembark and 
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land, owing to the heavy swell. The com- 
mander of the expedition now demanded 
of the prefect a contribution of war. His 
demand was scorned and a new defiance for- 
warded. Then the prefect retreated. On 
the 26th of September the disembarkation 
had been accomplished. Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Don Federico Stuven, of the Engineers, 
was then dispatched in search of the rolling 
stock sent into the interior. The command- 
er himself, at the head of six hundred men, 
marched against Chiclayo, the capital of the 
department. The next day he arrived here 
and demanded a contribution of $20,000; 
and meeting with refusal, caused the destruc- 
tion of the public buildings. 

Lieut. Col. Stuven found, meanwhile, what 
he went in search of, and in addition ob- 
tained $4,000 in Lambayaque, and $1,000 in 
Ferrenape, while several estate-holders also 
gave him sums of money to prevent devasta- 
tion. On the 4th of October the Chilean 
forces returned by rail to Eten, where Lynch 
secured the contribution of £3,250 sterling 
from the railroad company. In the after- 
noon of the same day, the entire force of 
the expedition marched southward to the 
department of Libertad, passing through Pu- 
eblo Nuevo, Guadalupe, and San Pedro de 
Lloc, remaining in each place only long 
enough to secure the contributions exacted. 
All paid in good drafts on Valparaiso or 
London, or else in gold, silver, and raw pro- 
ducts. And finally the march to Trujillo was 
begun on the 16th of October. In this im- 
portant place it was expected that a stand of 
the Peruvians would be made, judging from 
a proclamation issued by the prefect, Don 
Adolfo Salmon. The rumor went that 
4,000 men stood ready to defend the town, 
and even that Piérola would be there in per- 
son to teach the invaders a severe lesson. 
However, after a very insignificant skirmish 
on the 29th of October, at Ascope, in the 
Vale of Chicama, the prefect, Salmon, re- 
treated. The Chileans then advanced as 
far as to Paijan, where Lynch secured in 
good coin the contribution demanded. 


Meanwhile, Chilean ships had arrived at the 
neighboring port of Malabrigo, carrying dis- 
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patches for Captain Lynch, with orders to 
depart at once and proceed southward, in 
order to be ready for participation in the 
campaign about to be opened. So the ex- 
pedition embarked in Pacasmayo on the 
26th and 27th of October, having first thrown 
down behind them the bridge of Chicama, 
to prevent annoyance from the enemy. 

By the arrival of the ships, the squadron 
of the expedition had added two more to its 
number, and Lynch was thus enabled to em- 
bark the goods appropriated as contributions 
of war, and 400 Chinese, who had served 
him, and therefore feared to remain in the 
country. On the first of November the 
squadron arrived off Quilca for orders. 

The history of the Lynch expedition fur- 
nishes a striking demonstration of the impo- 
tence of Peru even at that stage of the war. 
Consisting of but 2,600 men, with large 
tracts of hostile country intervening between 
it and the main force of the Chilean army, 
it traversed during two months Peru’s richest 
departments, without meeting enough resist- 
ence to make it suffer the loss of one single 
man. The moral result of the expedition 
was great; the pecuniary result was $156,000 
in coin, some gold and silver in bars, etc., 
and a considerable store of commercial ar- 
ticles and natural products, viz: 2,500 sacks 
of sugar, 600 of rice, and several bales of 
cotton, cascarilla, tobacco, etc. To this was 
added the possession of the postage stamps 
and bank-notes, captured from the Peruvian 
government, which were accepted as valid. 

The Chilean government had taken care 
that the commanders of the expeditions to en- 
force contributions of war were men who pos- 
sessed both superior education, judgment, 
and conscience, with an uncommon gift of 
maintaining discipline among their troops, 
presence of mind and sagacity, in order to 
attain the object aimed at by well-chosen 
means, however severe they might be. 
Lynch was a man who understood how to 
act with diplomatic caution, on the one hand, 
and on the other, with due severity; no won- 
der, therefore, that he won, in spite of the 
odious charge which he was compelled to 
carry out, the admiration of the foreign con- 
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suls and naval officers, as also of many per- 
sons in private life. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 


Acting in accordance with agreement, the 
United States minister to Peru, Mr. Chris- 
tiancy, and the delegates of the Peruvian gov- 
ernment, Don Antonio Arenas, member of 
the Supreme Court of Lima, Don Aurelio 
Garcia y Garcia, left Callao on the rst of 
October in the United States corvette “* Lack- 
awanna,” and the Peruvian transport “ Cha- 
laco,” respectively. The delegates had been 
kept in ignorance of the basis upon which 
Chile had agreed to open negotiations, and 
were not even aware of Arica being chosen 
for the place where the conference should be 
held. Piérola had confined his information 
chiefly to recommending his representatives 
to refer any point difficult of decision to the 
mediators. 

In Mollendo the commission met the 
delegates from Bolivia, consisting of ex- 
minister of State, Don Mariano Babtista, and 
the minister of foreign affairs, Don Juan C: 
Carrillo, with the United States minister at 
La Paz, General Adams. On being informed 
here as to their destination, both the Peru- 
vian and Bolivian delegates objected to pro- 
ceed to Arica, only yielding on the persua- 
sion of the representative of the United 
States. 

In Arica, meanwhile, there awaited them 

1 Don Patricio Lynch is of Irish extraction. He be- 
gan his career as a cadet in the Chilean navy, and served 
in the war between Chile and the Perwu-Bolivian confed- 
eration in 1839. He took part in the boarding and 
capture of the Peruvian man-of-war ‘* Sacabaya,”’ and 
in the blockade of Callao at that time. On the recom- 
mendation of the Chilean government, he entered the 
British navy in 1840, during the war with*China. He 
took part in nine battles; at the capture of Canton, 
Chusart, Nanghoo, and Nankuto; and always carried 
the British colors forward. He so far distinguished 
himself as to receive the medal H. M., the Queen of 
England. He retired to Chile With the rank of Lieuten- 
ant in the British Navy. Later he was entrusted with 
the command of different ships of the Chilean fleet, and 
with the charge of the Naval Government of Valparaiso. 


At the time of Chile's late war with Peru, he was a man 
of about sixty. He is tall and slender, of a peculiarly 


distinguished appearance and language, keen of appre- 
hension, and of undaunted courage, as will be seen 
later. 
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the delegation from Chile, consisting of Don 
Eulojio Altamirana, Intendente of Valpar- 
aiso, the minister of war ‘in campaign,” 
Colonel Don José Francisco Vergara, and 

Don Eusebio Lillo, Civil Governor of Tacna. 
Here, too, was the United States minister 
accredited to Santiago, Mr. Osborn. 

The first meeting took place on the 22d 
of October, on board the “ Lackawanna,” 
and the conference was opened by Mr. 
Osborn, who, in an animated address to the 
audience, expressed the desire of his country 
to see a settlement brought about. Next, 
‘Sefior Altamirana, one of the Chilean dele- 
gates, presented a memorandum that he had, 
upon which, alone, Chile would negotiate for 
peace. These once agreed upon, the others 
were of a nature easily settled. The terms 
were as follow: 

1. Peru and Bolivia must yield up to 
Chile all their claims upon the territory south 
of the river Camarones, and east of the line 
that divides the above mentioned republics 
until the river Chacarilla, as likewise east of 
a line which from this boundary extends to 
the limit of Argentine, passing through the 
lake Ascatan. 

2. They must pay to Chile the sum of 
$20,000,000 (Pesos) in coin, paying $4,000,- 
ooo down. ‘ 

3. The return of all property of which 
stock companies and citizens have been de- 
spoiled. 

4. The return of the transport “ Rimac.” 

5. The annulment of the defensive treaty 
of 1873 between Pert and Bolivia. 

' 6. The retention of the territories Mo- 
quequa, Tacna, and Arica, occupied by Chil- 
ean troops, as security until the other condi- 
tions have been complied with. 

7. Peru must bind herself not to fortify 
Arica when Chile returns that town to her, 
nor later, only using the port for commercial 
purposes. 

The envoys of the allies were not prepared 
to accept these conditions, though they in 
substance formed the basis upon which Chile 
had consented to confer: Piérola, as men- 
tioned, had kept them entirely ignorant of 
this point. 
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Considering that the envoys of Chile had 
instructions toopen negotiations on/y upon 
the terms stipulated in the memorandum, 
further proceedings might here have ended. 
But the representatives of the allies solicited 
time to consider the conditions, and the first 
meeting adjourned. 

Three days later, on the 25th of October, 
the second meeting took place on the ‘“‘ Lack- 
awanna.” At this the envoys of Peru and 


Bolivia refused outright to accept the condi- 


tions stipulated. Sefor Arenas, in special, 
loudly condemned the theory of conquest, 
and Garcia y Garcia finally proposed the ar- 
bitration of the United States of America. To 
this the Chilean envoys, on their side, ob- 
jected, and declared the impossibility of 
coming to a settlement by arbitration as mat- 
ters now stood; the more as Chile, already, 
before the rupture, had labored for a settle- 
ment by that means. They begged the Peru- 
vian and Bolivian envoys to consider that 
the former proposition in that direction 
made by Chile to Bolivia had been answered 
by a decree which ordered the appropriation 
of the property of the stock-company organ- 
ized for the purpose of reducing nitre. A 
measure which might then have proved of 
service, had lost its virtue at the present 
stage of affairs, for in spite of the great con- 
sideration felt by Chile for the representa- 
tives of the United States, the losses of life, 
blood, and money suffered by the country 
now called for a different proceeding. 

The envoys of. Bolivia, acknowledging the 
just claim of Chile for an indemnification 
for war expenses, now suggested that the 
victorious republic hold lawful possession of 
the occupied territories until she should have 
paid herself from the revenues a stipulated 
indemnity. The Chilean envoys, however, 
refused outright to accept such an arrange- 
ment, considering that experience had taught 
Chile not to confide in promises of Peruvian 
or Bolivian diplomates. Indeed, the recol- 
lection of the repeated violations of the trea- 
ties of 1866 and 1874 had taught Chile a 
very severe lesson. 

The envoys of Peru did not second the 
proposition of those of Bolivia. The sug- 
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gestion, therefore, could not be carried into 
further discussion, even had Chile made the 
concesion. In short, Peri appeared to 
have anything else but a peaceable object in 
view in the conference. The Chileans, 
therefore, naturally broke off negotiations. 

On the 27th of October the envoys met 
to sign the protocol of the Conference, and 
on the same day the Cabinet in Santiago re- 
ceived the following telegram: 


Arica, October 27th, 1880. 
Seiior Minister of Foreign Affairs: 

Today the Conference has been broken off. The 
envoys of- Perit and Bolivia have firmly refused to 
accept our basis. Tomorrow they depart in the 
** Chalaco,” while our secretary awaits the first op- 
portunity to board a steamer southward bound. 

ALTAMIRANA, 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST LIMA, 


GENERAL BAQUEDANO, on receiving the 
intelligence by telegraph of the failure of 
the peace conference, answered laconically 
through the wires: “Well! we will then go in 
search of peace in Lima!” Really, Chile 
had now no other course to choose than to 
level a last and decisive blow ac her antag- 
onist. In short, the campaign against the 
Peruvian capital had become inevitable. 

The campaign being decided upon in 
Chile, the entire army of the Republic was 
swelled to more than 40,000 men. ‘The 
army for future operations in the north con- 
sisted of 26,519 men; 5,000 men were dlis- 
tributed as garrisons in the captured towns, 
—Tacna, Arica, [quique and Antofagasta ; 
while a contingent of 10,000 men, called the 
Central Army, was being drilled as a reserve. 

The army of operations was formed in the 
following proportion : 


Artillery, 102 officers and 1,486 soldiers. 


Infantry, 1.008 “ ** 22,169 5 
1,202 - 24,956 


The personnel of the ** Red Cross” am- 
bulance and of the quartermaster’s 


26,519 ** 
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The first division, 9,000 strong, was 
commanded by General Villagran, the sec- 
ond division, consisting of 7,500 men, by 
Colonel Sotomayor, the third division, num- 
bering 6,300 men, by Colonel Lagos. The 
reserve numbered 1,250 men. ‘The artillery 
was equipped in a manner both handsome 
and practical, and the guns were of the lat- 
est patterns of the Krupps and Armstrong. 
Forty 9.6 centimetre bore Krupps field- 
pieces of cast steel had just arrived from the 
arsenal in Meppen (Hanover), thus bringing 
the number of field and mountain guns up to 


a total of seventy-seven, while there were 
eight Gatlings and two Nordenfeldt mitrail- 


leuses. The infantry was armed with breech-| 


loading rifles, principally of the Remington 
system, and the cavalry, armed with the Win- 
chester repeating carbine, was mounted on 
most excellent horses. The crack regiment 
was the grenaderos a caballo. 

The commander-in-chief, General Baqued- 
ano, had for chief of his staff the intelligent 
engineer-officer General Matucano. Colonel 
Velasquez commanded the artillery, and Col- 
onel Letelier the cavalry. The minister of 
war “in campaign,” Colonel Vergara, was 
the very soul and spirit in the activity which 
was required in the enterprise, preparing a 
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campaign where the army had to be trans- 
ported over a space extending over about ten 
degrees of the meridian. Now his occupa- 
tions demanded his presence in Arica, now 
in Tacna, according to their character as 
military or administrative. When the expe- 
dition was ready to start off for the field of 
operation, the minister had a small board 
pavilion erected on the mole of Arica, and 
from this*he directed in person the embark- 
ation of the war material and the troops, 
guarding against the least negligence on the 
part of employee: 


On the 15th of November the first division, 
under General Villagran, 8,600 men strong, 
left Arica in ten steamers and seven sailing 
vessels, chartered for the purpose. Four 
days later the squadron arrived off Pisco, 
about a hundred miles south of Lima. Naval 
Captain Lynch, commander of the first brig- 
ade of the division, occupied the town with- 
out much difficulty, for the prefect of the 
province, Colonel Don Manuel A. Zamudia, 
having only a force of 200 men at his dispo- 
sition, retreated, after a short skirmish, to 
the interior. The Chinese laborers in the 
locality, believing that the hour of redemp- 
tion had arrived, betook themselves to the 
Chilean army, and insisted upon joining it. 
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The next day, Colonel Amunategui, com- 
manding the second brigade of the division, 
advanced at the head of one of his regiments 
and a troop of cavalry to Ica, the capital of 
the province, distant about forty-eight miles 
from the coast. He occupied the town, and 
reéstablished the railroad connection with 
Pisco, which had been interrupted. Mean- 
while 500 men occupied the villages Chincha- 
alta, Chincha-baja, and Tambo de Mora, sit- 
uated at short distances north of Pisco. 
These combined operations secured the 
Chileans stores of provisions, cattle, etc. 

On the 27th of November the second di- 
vision’s first brigade, 3,400 men strong, left 
Arica in six ships, escorted by two gunboats. 
These troops were likewise disembarked at 
Pisco, in order to await the other half of the 
army, which was to follow soon after. 

The blockade of Callao was now to wind 
up with the last incidents of some impor- 
tance. On the 6th of December, the Peru- 
vian steam-launch, ** Arno,” in company with 
a torpedo-boat, steamed outside the muelle 
darsena,or dock. When the Chileans ob- 
served their movements, the torpedo-boats 
Fresia,” “‘ Guacolda,” and ‘ Tucapel,” im- 
mediately made for them at full speed. The 
“Arno,” commanded by Lieutenant Don 
Ramon Sanchez Carion, carried two forty 
pounders, Armstrong. When within range, 
a skirmish commenced which soon developed 
into a brisk engagement, in which the bat- 
teries on shore took part. This caused the 
Chilean squadron to oven fire upon the forts 
at a distance of six thousand yards. Thus, 
the engagement became general; and the 
neutral men-of war were obliged to move out 
of the roads. Ata distance of two thousand 
yards the Chilean torpedo-boat “ Fresia” 
was struck by a shell from one of the bat- 
teries on shore, and foundered off the Isle 
of San Lorenzo in fifteen fathoms. Endeav- 
ors to lift the “ Tresia” were immediately 
made by Chileans, and they succeeded in 
the undertaking after the work of a fort- 
night, when the torpedo-boat resumed _ her 
duties as before. She, with the “Janequeo,” 
were built in Yarrow, England, of steel, 


twenty-seven feet long, having five water- 
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tight compartments, and a speed of eight 
knots. Both carried Hotchkiss mitrailleus- 
es. Now the Angamos” opened fire upon 
the “Union” in the darsena at the immense 
range of eight thousand yards. Eleven 
rounds were fired at the “‘ Corvette,” one tak- 
ing effect. The shell, after penetrating the 
upper deck, opened a breach through her 
side. The batteries on shore attempted to 
stay the proceedings of the Chilean gunboat, 
but the range of their guns fell short by fif- 
teen hundred yards, and consequently they 
ceased firing. After the lapse of a couple 
of hours the “‘ Angamos” retired to her moor- 
ing. The last damage caused to the Per- 
uvians by the huge gun of this swift 
steamer, was on the 11th of December. It 
had on that day sent several shells against 
the shore batteries. Captain Don Julio 
Moraga, commander of the “ Pilcomayo,” 
who was regarded as the best marksman in 
the Chilean navy, had come on board in the 
“ Angamos ” to study the tactics of the gun, 
and had himself discharged it. Then the 
management was again turned over to the 
gunner. At the first shot he fired, the sixth 
of the day, the gun recoiled with such a 
force that it disengaged itself from the car- 
riage and vanished overboard, killing the 
gunner and wounding several men of thecrew. 
In the ten months it had done good service, 
it had discharged not less than three hun- 
dred and eighty rounds. The cause of the 
accident may have been an overcharge of 
powder, considering the comparatively frail 
trunnion gear it was attached to. This, 
however, is only a supposition, for the na- 
ture of the accident remained a mystery, as 
the gun sank in deep water, and the position 
of the “Angamos” at that time was not 
ascertained. 

General Baquedano intended to land in 
Chile with the second and third divisions, 
while the first division proceeded overland 
from Pisco. According to this plan, a dis- 
patch was forwarded to General Villagran, 
ordering him to advance on the 14th of De- 
cember. On this very day the rest of the 
expeditionary army left Arica with the entire 
baggage train. The convoy consisted of 
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five men-of-war, the ironclad frigates “ Blan- 
co Encalada” and “ Cochrane,” the corvette 
“O'Higgins,” the gunboats “Abtao” and 
‘“‘ Magallanes,” and twenty-eight transports. 
After a voyage of four days the squadron en- 
tered the roadstead of Pisco, in order to em- 
bark the artillery and the first brigade of the 
second division. 

On his arrival at Pisco, the Commander-in- 
Chief met witha great disappointment. Of the 
first division, which, in accordance with his 
instructions, ought to have advanced along 
the road to Chilca, only the first brigade, 
under Lynch, had proceeded on the march, 
December 13th; while the second brigade, 
with the commander of the division, Villa- 
gran, still remained in Tambo de Mora. 
Without demanding any explanation, the 
commander-in-chief of the army ordered the 
brigade to embark, and General Villagran to 
go under arrest to Chile. 

On the 2oth of December the sqadron 
again stood out from Pisco, and anchored 
the fullowing day in the cove of Chilca, a 
fishing-village, which, owing to the blockade 
of Callao, had served Lim 1 as a shipping 
place. Its distance from the Peruvian cap- 
ital is thirty-eight miles along the coast. The 
coast and its vicinity were deserted by the 
enemy. A detachment of twenty-five men 
disembarked immediately and advanced upon 
the town of Chilca, three leagues in the in- 
terior. The Chileans here cut the wires con- 
necting the town with Lima. General Ba- 
quedano now thought most convenient to 
disembark his army some miles to the north- 
ward of Chilca, in order to save his troops the 
hardships of a march over the arid waste of the 
coast, which, moreover, presented great diffi- 
culties for the transportation of the artillery, 
as a rugged mountain-spur traverses it from 
east to west. On the morning of the 23d of 
December the disembarkment began at the 
cove of Curayaco, protected from the south- 
ern swells by the headland of Chilca. The 
disembarkment proceeded without any hin- 
drances. Before mid-day the telegraph wires 
were cut. On Dec. 22d, the first brigade of 


the second division, under Colonel Gana, ad- 
vanced northward, and, after a short skirmish 
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with hostile troops lingering in the vicinity, 
occupied the borders of Rio Lurin and the 
village by that name, distant about ten miles 
from Curayaco. By this maneuvre the water 
supply of the army was secured. Camp was 
made in a place where the other different 
army bodies could conveniently meet, and 
now the baggage, provisions, and ammunition 
were disembarked. 

Meanwhile the first brigade of the first di- 
vision proceeded by land. ‘This part of the 
campaign furnishes some of its most inter- 
esting passages. The country is a complete 
desert along the coast, except where it is in- — 
tersected by strips irrigated by streams led 
off for the purpose of irrigation. After pass- 
ing Chincha and Tambo de Mora, it became 
necessary to divide the brigade into two bod- 
ies, the water supply encountered not being 
sufficient for the entire force at once. Even 
then it became necessary to dispatch the 
Engineer Don Arturo Villaroll ahead to open 
wells. On nearing the Vale of Cafiete, out- 
posts of the brigade were attacked by hostile 
forces under cover of the morning mist. 
One Chilean, who had had his horse shot 
under him, was taken prisoner. These hos- 
tile troops, however, were soon dispersed by 
Lynch on his advance upon them. The 
Chilean commander then learned that the 
Dictator had dispatched the Colonel Don 
Pedro Sevilla out against him at the head of 
a force of cavalry, and with the charge to 
organize corps of guerillas to harass him 
continuously. Subsequently, the captain, on 
arriving at the valuable estate of Gomez, in 
the vale of Cafiete, halted, exacted and ob- 
tained from its proprietor, Don José Unanue, 
a contribution of war amounting to $20,- 
ooo. This victim of martial law is the son 
of the scientist, Don Hipolito Unanue. 
Leaving the vale of Cafete on the 21st of 
September, another desert was crossed to 
the hamlet of Asia, where a rest was made 
while the brigade obtained water, and the 
men filled their cavamayolas or water-flasks. 
The march then continued to the estate of 
Bujama, rich in pastures. Here a halt was 
made until the 23d. On leaving the locality 
the brigade experienced the results of the 
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efforts of Colonel Serilla in complying with 
his orders. ‘The roads were cut off, and in 
the valleys the country swamped. ‘Twice, 
concealed by brush and woods, the hostile 
cavalry, which turned out to be of the ‘‘To- 
rata” regiment, surprised the advancing 
troops, while the guerrillas opened fire upon 
them ; but with the sole result of killing two 
and slightly wounding three Chileans. One 
of the slain was a very promising engineer- 
officer. ‘The enemy was soon dispersed, and 
Lynch punished the towns and estates where 
these forces had been organized by firing the 
houses and devastating the fields. A guer- 
rilla having been taken prisoner was dealt 
with after the rules of martial law and exe- 
cuted. The roads having been swamped, 
the artillery and train could advance but 
slowly, obliging the infantry and cavalry to 
march at the same slow pace. 

After a toilsome and perilous march 
through the hostile country, the brigade 
arrived on the 25th of December at Cur- 
ayaco, having occupied twelve days on the 
road. Immediately upon his arrival, Gen. 
Baquedano entrusted Captain Lynch with 
the command of the entire first division, a 
charge which he had well earned by the proofs 
he had given of his undaunted spirit. On 
this march of 110 miles the brigade had 
only lost three men, and had carried in the 
rear 2,000 oxen, some horses, 600 donkeys, 
and more than a thousand Chinese. These 
latter became very useful during the cam- 
paign as assistants at the baggage-train. <A 
force of 800 men had been left as garrison 


of Pisco. 
The capital of Peru is situated eight miles 


inland from her seaport, Callao, on the bor- 
ders of the river Rimac, and in close prox- 
imity to the foothills of the lofty Andes. A 
landing of the enemy at Callao was made 
impossible, the place being defended by the 
following forts : 

1. The barbette-battery Za Punta: 1 
gun of 1,000 lbs. caliber, Dahlgren (smooth- 
bore); 4 field-pieces of 12 Ibs. caliber, 
Krupp (rifled). 

2. The barbette-battery Zarapacd: 1 gun 
of 500 lbs. caliber, Rodman (rifled). 
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3. The barbette-battery Zepita- 6 guns 
of 32 lbs. caliber, Armstrong (rifled). 

4. The fort Maipi-: 6 guns of 32 lbs. 
caliber, Armstrong (rifled). 

5. The iron-clad tower Merced: 1 gun of 
500 lbs. caliber, Armstrong (rifled) ; 2 guns 
of 50 lbs. caliber, Krupp (rifled). 

6. The iron-clad tower Chucuita ; 2 guns 
of 500 lbs. caliber, Armstrong (rifled). 

7. The battery Santa Rosa: 1 gun ot 
1,000 lbs. caliber, Dahlgren (smooth-bore) ; 
1 gun of 500 lbs. caliber, Blakeley (rifled) ; 
4 guns of 8 lbs. caliber, Krupps (rifled). 

8. The fort Provisional: 10 guns of 32 
lbs. caliber, Armstrong (smooth bore). 

g. The fort Adfao: 8 guns of 32 Ibs. 
caliber, Armstrong (smooth-bore). 

10. The iron-clad tower Manco Capac: 
4 guns of 300 lbs. caliber, Vavasseur (rifled). 

11. The battery Sax Sebastian : 3 guns 
of 300 lbs caliber, Blakeley (smooth. bore). 

13. The battery AZranaves: 3 guns of 
70 lbs. caliber, Rodman (smooth-bore). 

14. The battery Pichincha: 4 guns of 
500 lbs. caliber, Blakeley (rifled). 

15. The battery /unin: 2 guns of 300 
lbs. caliber, Armstrong (smooth-bore). 

16. The battery Pacocha and others ; for 
instance, the battery /2éro/a, which were 
constructed as fast as the guns were being 
manufactured in Piedra Lisa, in Lima, princi- 
pally after the Krupp system. These guns of 
cast bronze had rifled steel tubes, and a 
resistance which allowed of firing fifteen to 
twenty rounds only. Their range was about 
4,500 yards. 

In the basin of the dock lay, moreover, pro- 
tected by the wharves, the remaining Peru- 
vian men-of-war : the corvette “ Union,” and 
the azisos “ Oroya” and “ Rimac,” the float- 
ing battery “‘Atahualpa,” mounting 2 guns 
of 500 lbs. caliber (rifled), and the steam- 
launches and torpedo-boats, “‘ Lima,” “‘Arno,” 
“Urevo,” and the “ Independencia,” mount- 
ing mitrailleuses and guns of long range. 

Lima was most accessible from the north, 
and Piérola, suspecting an invasion from 
that direction, had first begun the construc- 
tion of a line of defense, carried from the 
foothills of the Cordillera along the banks of 
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the Rimac to its mouth, a little to the north- 
ward of Callao; the principal support of this 
line in its eastern extremity being a fort 
frowning on the summit of the hill of San 
Cristébal, immediately in the rear of the 
city, which it commanded completely. But 
when it became evident that the invasion 
would be from the south, more attention was 
paid to forming a line of defense in that di- 
rection. The nature of the ground greatly 
aided in this enterprise. The space included 
between the points Callao, Lima, and Cho- 
rillos formed a right-angle triangle, with sides 
of equal length—eight miles—the right-angle 
being in Lima, about due east of Chorillos, the 
precipitous coast between this point and Cal- 
lao forming the hypothenuse. Immediately 
south of Chorillos rises a huge cape about 
600 feet above sea-level, called the Morro 
Solar. From this cape shoots off a chain of 
sandy hills, averaging 100 feet in height, first 
extending due east to Villa, where it rises 
again; then continuing in a northeastern di- 
rection to the eminence at Santa Teresa, 
where it turns sharply north, terminating in 
another height at Monterico Chico, near the 
foothills of the Cordillera. The relation be- 
tween the direction taken by this chain and 
that of the Lima-Chorillos side of the trian- 
gle would be that of a half segment of an 
irregular curve to a chord, the perpendicular 
distance between this and the terminus of 
the former being four miles anda half. The 
bend of the chain at Santa Teresa causes 
this irregularity of the curve, the eminence 
forming a sort of bastion, the point of its an- 
gle facing south. At the southern base of 
the eminence, between Villa and the ocean, 
stretches a broad swamp with reedy lagoons; 
and the fields of the sugar-estate itself, 
hedged in by a complex of mud walls, could 
easily be swamped, too, by the canal of irri- 
gation. 

From this sketch of the topography of the 
ground, it will be understood that the ap- 
proach to the capital from the south was al- 
most barred by Nature itself, and a line of 
defense extending all along the crest of the 
chain would surely enable an enemy behind 
it to make a very effective resistance to the 
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attack of an enemy of superior number. 
The weak point was the gap between the 
terminus of the chain and the foothills of the 
Cordillera—a gap crossed by the canal which 
irrigates the plain of Ate; but this was com- 
manded by a fort erected on the hill of San 
Bartolomé, immediately in the rear of Lima, 
on the southern bank of the Rimac, and op- 
posite the fort of San Cristobal on the north-- 
ern, 

Not before November did Piérola push 
on the construction of a line of defense along 
the crest of the arid chain in question; but 
when the works were once begun, it was as- 
tonishing how quickly they were made solid. 
The Morro Solar was turned into a mighty 
citadel, and on the eminences of Villa, 
Santa Teresa, Monterica, and other strateg- 
ical points, strongholds were erected. All 
these forts and batteries were mounted with 
huge artillery pieces and field guns, and 
united by trenches and breast-works. The 
approaches from the south to this defense 
were, moreover, made most dangerous by 
lines of dynamite mines, and the scattering 
beneath the surface of the ground of auto- 
matic shells charged with 70 pounds of pow- 
der, ready to explode at the least pressure 
upon them. Behind this first line of defense 
a second line was established in an arc, car- 
ried out from the hill of San Bartolomé and 
the precipitous coast of Miraflores, a small 
summer resort on the railroad between Lima 
and Chorillas. The so-called river of Surco 
—in reality a canal led off from the Rimac, 
above San Bartolomé, for irrigating purposes, 
—cut the intervening space between the two 
lines, extending about four miles from each 
other. Small hillocks between San Bartol- 
omé and Miraflores were taken into this 
second line of defense, and crowned with 
forts and batteries. Besides the obstacle 
which the Surco offered an assailant from 
the south, others were formed by the mud- 
wall enclosures and acegutas which inter- 
sected the ground, giving an army a poor 
chance to unfold with ease. Holes were 
bored into the mud walls, which thus be- 
came excellent breast-works for skirmishers 
outside the actual line of defense, and fall- 
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ing back from the more advanced walls, the 
skirmish could be kept up from those behind. 
The extreme left of the line was principally 
supported by the forts San Cristobal, San 
Bartolomé, Valdivieso, and Monterico Chico; 
the extreme right by the fort of Miraflores, 
in the rear of the town, and Barranco, near 
the brink of the plain, where it fell abruptly 
off toward the beach. 

Until shortly before the campaign was 
opened, the active Peruvian army about 
Lima was composed of two bodies, the North 
Army and the Central Army; the former 
commanded by the venerable General Don 
Ramon Vargas Machuca, who had the enthu- 
siastic young Peruvian, Colonel Don Guil- 
lermo Billinghurst, for chief of his staff; the 
latter by General Iglesias. ‘The North Ar- 
my numbered on paper about 12,000 officers 
and men of the three arms; 10,000 stood 
for the infantry, divided into four regiments 
of three battalions, on an average of 833 
men each. The first battalion, called Guardia 
Peruana, of the first regiment was headed by 
Colonel Don Carlos Piérola, the brother of 
the Dictator. The other battalions were the 
Ayacucho, Tarma, Cajamarca, Callao, Libres 
de Trujillo, Ica, Junin, Fuaves, Libres de 
Cajamarca, Paucarpata, and Tarma. The 
Central Army consisted, likewise on paper, 
of about 15,000 officers and men; 12,000 of 
which stood for infantry, divided into five 
regiments of three battalions each. The 
most conspicuous battalion of this body of 
the army were the Pichincha, Invincibles 
de Piérola, Concepcion, Piura, Canta, Vein- 
tiocho de Julio, Libertad, Bolognesi, Fed- 
erales de Campero, and Manco Capac. The 
fourth regiment was commanded by the high- 
spirited young doctor, Colonel Don Luis 
Milon Duarte, an estate-holder at Concep- 
cion, who had gathered about a thousand 
natives in the vale of Jauja, and marching 
them into Lima, on the 6th of July, swelled 
the army with this valuable contingent. 

But when the hour arrived to take a stand 
against the approaching invader, then the 
army was reorganized and divided into four 
divisions, commanded respectively by Igle- 
sias, Caceres, Davila, and Yuarez. The 
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nominal strength was about 27,000 officers 
and men, viz: 


General Staff and Corps of 


800 officers and men. 


27,000 officers and men. 


The divisions were composed of three 
brigades, and each brigade of three battal- 
ions, and a battery of artillery. The effect- 
ive force of this army numbered, perhaps, 
not more than 22,000. Besides this army 
there was a reserve commanded by Colonel 
Don Juan M. Echenique. A decree had 
been issued in July, summoning all male in- 
habitants between sixteen and sixty years of 
age under arms, without exception of call- 
ing. Thus, everybody able to carry a mus- 
ket and deemed worthy had been enrolled. 

Each profession, trade, or calling of kin- 
dred nature, became represented by a corps- 
at-arms. ‘The lawyers were headed by Don 
Unanue (LL. D.); the members of the press 
by Don Dionisio Derteano, both wealthy 
estate-holders, who had suffered by the en- 
forcemnent of contribution of war. When 
this reserve sprang into existence, all the 
shops, public offices, and banks were or- 
dered to close at 3 Pp. M.; at the toll of 
the large bell of the Cathedral, the sig- 
nal to the men enrolled to assemble for 
drill. The reserve was composed of ten 
regiments, nine of which had three battal- 
ions and one four. Calculating the num- 
ber of men of which each battalion consisted 
at the moderate figure of say 600, then the 
31 battalions would represent a strength of 
18,600 officers and men. Thus we might 
determine the nominal strength of the Pe- 
ruvian reserve: 


General Staff and Corps of 


600 officers and men. 


22,000 officers and men. 


The effective force of the reserve lacked 
much of the number designated to it. Lastly, 
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there was a rural reserve, to which each dis- 
trict around Lima contributed a contingent at 
notice given. 

Had the Peruvians upon the landing of 
the Chileans at Curayaco, with undaunted 
spirit and energy sallied from behind their 
redoubts and assailed the foe, then there ex- 
isted a fair chance of their victory. But 
Piérola, the supreme chief of the Republic 
and commander of its army, had decided 
upon a defensive course, sure of annihilating 
the enemy before his strong line of defense. 
For so it was: both the government and the 
people were more than ever confident of 
victory, so much faith was placed in the ef- 


fect of the system of defense behind solid 


breastworks with numerous infernal machines 
and dynamite mines before them. The ex- 
pedition of the Chileans against their capital 
was regarded by the Peruvians as a desper- 
ate enterprise. A letter written by a foreign- 
er in Lima to a friend in Panama ran thus: 
“Chile is inevitably lost. To capture this 
city the enemy need possess an army of at 
least 80,000 men.” Hour after hour the 
confidence increased, and in this exalted 
spirit people were easily led to believe in the 
rumor set afloat by the dictatorial press, that 
the Chileans had become frightened, and 
were busily engaged in re-embarking, aware 
of the impossibility of carrying out their en- 
terprise. 

The assault on the strong position of the 
enemy was meanwhile being prepared in the 
Chilean camp. The troops destined to par- 
take in the engagement numbered 23,129 
officers and men, 3,000 of which composed 
the reserve. The remainder of the army of 
operation, 258, were to remain as garrison in 
Lurin. 

At noon on the 12th of January, 1881, 
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when the entire army was in battle array, 
provided with ammunition and ready to 
march, General Baquedano announced the 
advance in a proclamation directed to the 
officers and men. In few but pointed words 
he depicted the incidents of the war, testi- 
fying that in the two years this had lasted 
the army had shown both endurance to with- 
stand the hardships of the deserts, and fight- 
ing spirit and ability where and when it was 
required, having up this time ever been vic- 
torious. 

“On these facts,” he continued, ‘do I 
base my conviction that you, in this last and 
decisive struggle, will also advance with un- 
flinching courage upon the redoubts of the 
enemy, and gain victory in spite of dynamite 
mines and automatic shells! Victors from 
Pisagua, San Francisco, Tarapaca, Aujiles, 
Tacna, and Arica! Forward! The enemy 
who awaits you is the very same that Chileans 
routed in 1839, and that you, heirs to these 
glorious traditions, have become accustomed 
to defeat in so many glorious battles! For- 
ward! Forward, to discharge the holy duty 
to our country! Yonder, behind the re- 
doubts which soar in the distance, victory 
and rest await you! And far off in the rear, 
at home in our beloved Chile, in our country, 
your return is awaited with anxiety. There 
you will henceforth pass your life, blessed by 
the love and esteem which will be bestowed 
upon you by your compatriots. Tomorrow 
you will assail the enemy. And while you 
plant Chile’s beautiful, starry banner on the 
redoubts of the foe, you will find your com- 
mander by your side. Your commander, 
who leads you on to glory, in order, together 
with you, to send tidings of victory to our 
distant country, uniting our voices in a jubi- 


lant Viva Chile !’” 
Holger Birkedal. 
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By the time these words reach our readers, the 
terrible turmoil of the last three months will have 
ended in the selection of a president for the next 
four years; unless, for our sins, a contested election 
should befall the country—a calamity which there 
seems no sufficient reason to expect. It seems reas- 
onably certain that before these words have left the 
press, the country will be assured that a change of 
dynasty has taken place—a political event which has 
not occurred since the memory of many of those who 
have taken active part in the events of this year. It is 
nearly a generation now since any election so inter- 
esting and so significant has taken place; and since 
Lee’s surrender and Lincoln’s death, it would be hard 
to count up a dozen political events of any sort equal 
to this change of dynasty in interest to the historian. 
‘* History is past politics; politics is present history;” 
and viewed in the light of this wise saying, the 
events of this fall take on a very different coloring 
from that thrown upon them by the lurid blaze of 
partisan press, and stump-speech, and street-corner 
wrangling. It is seldom given to man to foresee so 
exactly how a page of present occurrences is going to 
look in history, as may be foreseen this year by any 
one who will keep his brain cool and his _preju- 
dices locked in a drawer. The situation suggests a 
thousand comments; and yet—so unparalleled in 
completeness has been the discussion that preceded 
this election--there is not one that has not been al- 
ready in print, chiefly by anticipation in advance of 
the election, and also in comment since then. But 
this has been in the Eastern press; in California, 
in spite of much fervor on the part of many journals, 
we do not remember that we have anywhere on this 
coast seen in print a word uttered from the point 
of view of one who regarded history as past politics, 
politics as present history. We may, therefore, 
make a few of the many comments in our mind 
upon the subject, without being deterred by the fact 
that we have seen the same, in effect, in print a hun- 
dred times; for to many of our readers we shall be 
saying something entirely new. 


THE first interesting point to the student of con- 


temporary history is that in this very significant elec- 
tion no more significance should attach to the change 
of parties. It is strange, indeed, that so passionate a 
struggle should take place between two parties —only 
the leaders fighting for personal convictionsor personal 
gain, and the bulk of voterssimply and entirely for par- 
ty—and yet the change of party take place without 
a rational person on either side being able to point 
to any change of policy that can possibly result from 
it. No Democrat even pretends to suggest any 


change? of policy that can be looked for from the 
accession of his party to power; he urges only that a 
more honest and economical administration and a 
kindlier spirit between sections are to be looked for 
from his party’s conduct of policies the same, es- 
sentially, as those proposed by the other party. 
The Republican, on the other hand, has a vague no- 
tion of differences in policy, but cannot exactly name 
anything. If he is the dupe of stump-speakers and 
stump-scribblers, it is true, he is apt to seriously think 
that the South will probably secede, the Southern 
war-debt be paid, the negroes murdered, and the tar- 
iff abolished. The less credulous and more experi- 
enced listeners to the stump-speakers and stump- 
scribblers know just how much this stuff is worth, 
and do not pretend that in any one of these respects 
a policy materially different from their own is to be 
expected from a Democratic administration. They 
understand perfectly the position of a candid con- 
temporary, which, ‘*‘ now that the occasion for lying is 
over,” calmly concedes that there is nothing much to 
be feared from a Democratic administration. They 
know perfectly well that in 1861 the South, under 
pressure of such long-continued exasperation between 
the two sections as could never be repeated in the 
absence of slavery, with no knowledge of the wealth 
and military power of the North and no experience 
of the horrors of war, seceded by decision of a not 
very large majority (in Virginia a majority of ove); and 
that the step, taken even then without the approval 
of the whole Southern people, would no more be 
dreamed of by any of them now—with their knowl- 
edge of the power of the North (stronger now than 
then), with their awful experience of war, such as no 
Northern community had more than the faintest taste 
of, with a great body of liberated opponents among 
them —than the Sacramento River will turn and flow 
back to its mountain sources. They know that the 
notion is impossible—preposterous—-a bug-a-boo to 
frighten voters with. They know, too, that the ‘‘ pay- 
ment of the Southern war-debt” is a similar bug- 
a-boo; that, in the first place, no party is so anxious 
to surrender its power at the next election as to doa 
thing which every voter knows would array two-thirds 
of the States of the Union in solid phalanx against 
it—a thing the mere groundless suspicion of which 
is enough to deprive it of votes; and that, in the 
second place, the Democrats of the North are not so 
eager to get a large sum of money out of Republican 
pockets that they will condemn themselves to a heavy 
money payment too; or is it conceivable that they 
could devise a scheme of taxation by which the Re- 
publicans of the country would have to pay the debt 
but not the Democrats? Nor is any well-informed 
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Republican ignorant that the status of the negro 
has now become a question absolutely independent of 
the Federal government; and that so long as the State 
governments remain unchanged, Republicars and 
Democrats may come and go in the presidential 
chair, without affecting the case of the negro at all, 
except through the moral influence of the Federal 
patronage upon the State goverrments; and that this 
influence will be more conciliatory and tend to estab- 
lish a more cordial feeling in the South towards the 
results of the war—and therefore towards the position 
of the negro—under Democratic than Republican 
management, there can be little doubt. The well- 
informed Kepublican knows, too, that the long-stand- 
ing difference of position between the parties on the 
tariff question practically exists no longer; that as 
one wing of the Republican party has been steadily 
moving in the direction of tariff reduction, so one 
wing of the Democratic—and a very numerous one— 
has been moving toward high protection, until the 
parties occupy. essentially the same ground, and nei- 
ther—broken and hopelessly divided among them- 
selves as they are—is able to take any decided step 
with regard to the tariff. Moreover, whether the well- 
informed Kepublican knows it or not, there are very 
few in either party who have any distinct ideaof what 
it is allabout, any way, or of what the difference is be- 
tween arevenue tariff and a protective tariff, or which 
they want, or how much, or would have the least idea 
that they wanted either or neither if the newspaper did 
not tell them so; nor among ‘* free-traders” is there 
any unanimity of plan, while all shades of opinion, in 
both parties, range over the whole ground of possible 
action. In short, every Republican who has not al- 
lowed himself to be taken in knows that THE Over- 
LAND is perfectly safe in risking its reputation on the 
following prophecies: 

ist. The South will not secede, as a consequence 
of a Democratic administration. 

2d. The Southern war-debt will not be paid. 

grd. The negroes will not be re-enslaved, nor will 
their position be any worse under Democratic than 
Republican administration. 

4th. There will be no essential difference between 
the treatment of the tariff question by a Democratic 
administration and that which it would receive from 
a Kepublican one. 

Now, as the Democrat does not pretend that his par- 
ty has any policy different from that of the Republican 
party, and as the shadowy impression the Republican 
has of differences in policy melts away upon being 
looked squarely at, there follows that we have before 
us the curious spectacle of two great organized bodies 
that have spent many years in opposing other with ex- 
treme bitterness, and have at last not a shred of dif- 
ference in policy to keep, or gain, or lose power for! 
Certainly, it is not he who treats politics as present 
history that can regard any national policy as being 
in the smallest degree affected by the mere fact of 
party change. 
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Bur lacking any opinions to divide them, the par- 
ties have for some time been in the habit of basing 
their objections to each other on the ground of mo- 
rale—the Democrats, on the ground that the Repub 
licans, on the whole, are the more venal in high 
places, more given to large intrigue and political ma- 
chinery; the Republicans, on the ground that the 
Democrats are more venal in low places, more given 
to ignorance, rowdyism, ward-politics, and saloons. 
Both accusations have much truth; both are much 
affected by locality, the relative positions of the par- 
ties in the North as to social position, intelligence, 
morality, and good repute, being reversed in the 
South. Nor is the morale of a party not to be con- 
sidered in forming an alliance with it. Buta moment’s 
consideration will show that the general condition 
of a party may have little to do with the good or ill 
of an administration by that party; for the party, as 
a party, do not conduct the administration; it is con 
ducted by the particular man that has been chosen 
president, and by such members of his party as he 
may choose for his advisers and subordinates; and 
whether Democratic or Republican administrations 
differ seriously in character or not, depends upon 
whether the particular Republicans or Democrats 
that may be elected and the advisers they select 
do so differ. That many Democrats can be 
named — and among them the president-elect — 
who would show no especial ditference in execu- 
tive action, or in selection of advisers and subordi- 
nates, from a good Republican president, should be 
perfectly obvious to any one; and is perfectly obvious 
to any one to whom politics are present history. If 
the reader does of see it, let him ask himself whether 
he has ever perceived that it made any special differ- 
ence to him whether he was living under a Demo- 
cratic or a Republican State government, or has ob- 
served any such difference in the experience of the 
inhabitant of any sister State. There are, we should 
not think of questioning, times when it makes a great 
difference which party takes the State administration 
—when some real question is up between the parties, 
or when, for some reason, one or the other party 
fails to have men to conduct the administration who 
are out of reach of the control of the mass of their 
party. But this last case could scarcely occur in a 
national administration: the president is so far re- 
moved from any interference or control from his par- 
ty, except from the acvisers he himself choosesand the 
members of Congress, that unless there is something 
very extreme about the man, or unless he is likely to 
choose bad co-laborers, the average citizen would never 
know, if the newspapers did not tell him, whether 
he was living under a president from the party whose 
general morale he approved, or the opposite. Except 
where there is some vital difference on the points of 
policy, the main thing is not the general morale of 
the party the president is taken from, but that of his 
immediate surroundings and affiliations whim his 
party--and that this is so, any intelligent man will 
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see, who will give five minutes’ thought to the subject 
in the same spirit with which he would sit down to 
consider the relations of parties in Elizabeth’s reign, 
if he had to write an essay on them for his literary 
club. If the next administration should prove a 
Democratic one, we venture to predict that no citizen 
not immediately connected with politics will perceive 
anything different in the carrying on of government 
from what he would perceive if these same rulers were 
Republicans. He will hardly feel as much difference, 
after the administration has fairly settled down, as be- 
tween Governor Haight’s and Governor Booth’s admin- 
istrations, or Governor Irwin’sand Governor Perkins’s. 


But if we look for so slight changes in the govern- 
ment from the change of parties, why call this the 
most important election historically since 1860? For 
that very reason. Could anything be more important 
historically than that the change can take place, and 
make no more difference? The fact that it has taken 
place shows that a large number of people have al- 
ready thrown off close party allegiance—have already 
perceived that the two parties, once so sharply and 
definitely divided, now occupy the same ground; 
and its taking place, with the accompanying discov- 
ery that nothing dreadful has happened, will bring 
thousands more to this perception. At the beginning 
of this campaign, THE OVERLAND urged upon its 
readers, as their first and most important political 
duty, the cultivation of a spirit of independence of 
party; told them that the salvation of a nation 
always lay with that body of men who called no 
party master, for one was their master, even right, 
and who, therefore, kept themselves in light march- 
ing order, ready to follow right in or out of either 
party. Urging, as we do, the cultivation of this non- 
partisan spirit, and of the habit of deciding in each 
election, after dispassionate consideration, according 
to the men and measures involved in that particular 
case——-we cannot but see an enormous significance in a 
change of dynasty, which must necessarily diminish 
greatly the tyranny of these two formidable party 
oligarchies. 


THERE are several other significant things in this 
election that are only dimly seen in the West, but 
abundantly known in the East. One is, the great 
breaking up of party lines that has occurred in certain 
districts of the country—-and these, the districts that 
decided the election. On the Pacific, as in several 
other parts of the country, the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties have measured strength against each 
other, and according as the vote went for Mr. Blaine 
or Mr. Cleveland, have conquered. In New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and sev- 
eral north-western States, neither of the old parties 
was, Strictly speaking, in the field at all. A Blaine 
party, made up of (according to the best estimates 
now available) seventy-five per cent. Republicans 
and twenty-five per cent. Democrats, voted against 


a Cleveland party, composed of some seventy-five 
per cent. Democrats and twenty-five per cent. Re- 
publicans in New York State. Allowing for the 
weight of the Butler vote against the Cleveland 
party, and the Prohibition vote against the Blaine 
party, the Democratic revolt seems to have fallen 
just far enough short of the Republican revolt to al- 
low this to wipe out the previous Republican major- 
ity, and leave a narrow surplus of votes to elect the 
candidate. In Massachusetts, on the other hand, 
the large Republican revolt was exceeded by a still 
larger Democratic revolt, so that it cannot so much 
be said that the Blaine party won Massachusetts, as 
that the Cleveland party lost it. Thisdissolving and 
re-forming of parties can hardly be realized in the 
States to which it did not extend, but some idea of 
its extent in the States that lead political movement 
can begathered from the fact, of which we are assured, 
that the precinct returns of New York city show that 
the stanchest Democratic wards returned Blaine ma- 
jorities, and the stanchest Republican wards Cleve- 
land majorities, This is a surprise to many religious 
adherents of both parties ; but any student of present 
history could see all along that within two weeks after 
the first Chicago convention its nominee knew that 
he would never be elected by Republican votes, and 
was conducting his whole campaign with reference, 
partly to preventing farther revolt, but even more 
to recouping his losses by accessions from the other 
party ; and that within two months after the second 
Chicago convention, the supporters of its nominee 
knew that he would never be elected by Democratic 
votes, and placed their confidence in his success 
solely inthealmost unparalleled energy with whichthe 
revolting Republican vote strove to increase itself, 
Could anything be more significant? If the change 
of dynasty had meant a reversal of any one whatever 
of our State policies, it could not mean so important 
a thing as it does now—that party-olatry is breaking 
down, and that the non-appearance of any change in 
policies is soon going to have much the same effect 
on a party-olatrous nation that it used to have on the 
Norse idolaters when ¢hetr idols were broken by 
Olaf’s sacrilegious arm, and no fire came down from 
heaven. 


IN general, it is always significant to see men 
breaking party bonds for the sake of conviction—a 
foreshadowing of a time when we may rea//y have 
self-government in the United States, instead of a 
sort of double-headed oligarchy; but there is a more 
specific significance in the present change. It means 
that the war-issues are pronounced past by the people 
of the United States; that an era has ended, a volume 
been finished, closed, clasped, and laid .away in its 
niche in history. ‘* Tomorrow to fresh fields and 
pastures new.”” Well or ill-——according to our read- 
er's belief in the qualities of the president-elect and 
his immediate supporters—new issues are to be taken 
up, ‘forgetting those things which are behind, and 
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reaching forward to those that are before.” What 
these fresh fields and pastures new are to be, we 
scarcely need tell our readers. Administrative re- 
form must be the*main concern of our government 
henceforth until the work is accomplished. It looks 
to the prohibitionist as if the curse of drunkenness 
were greater than any bad method of appointing gov- 
ernment officials could be; it looks to the South- 
erner as though nu danger could be so appalling as 
the mounting flood of black ignorance that threatens 
to submerge civilization in several of our States; it 
looks to the Westerner as if nothing could be so im- 
portant as the regulation of corporations; and to the 
laborer as if the relations of capital and labor were 
the prime question. But to all these the Civil Ser- 
vice Reformer says: ‘‘ My dear friends, not one of 
the laws you want can be passed and executed until 
we have an honest executive system to do it with.” 
The administrative reform needed is two-fold: first 
and most vital, the rebentless hunting down and 
destroying of all deliberate secret thieving, such as the 
Star Route frauds, and the establishment of every pos- 
sible precaution against their recurrence; and second, 
the disuse of that frankly avowed, indirectly dishon- 
est system in the Civil Service known as ‘‘the 
Machine.” 


THERE are an indefinite number of other signifi- 
cant things about this election. We pass them by, 
in order to dwell a moment on the lessons of the 
campaign that preceded it. Perhaps the most obvi- 
ous—the most glaringly evident one—is the extreme 
folly of putting ourselves on this rack once every four 
years. It is a comfort to be told—and so to retain 
our respect for the wisdom of the Founders of the Re- 
public—that they did not intend their compromise 
constitution for a permanent one, but thought it 
would do to scrape along with till a better one could 
be agreed upon. ()uadrennial elections might do for 
thirteen thinly populated agricultural States; but 
any one who supposes the Fou: ers woukl have 
dreamed of throwing fifty million people and a great 
complex of business into any such frequent convul- 
sion, underrates those shrewd old gentlemen. If 
some legislator would introduce a bill into the next 
Congress to lengthen the presidential term to six, 
eight, even ten years, the gratitude of the couatry 
would be his. Not only is the rapid recurrence of 
these struggles disastrous to business, distressing to 
the public mind, and socially demoralizing, but also, 
four years is too short a time for the fair trial of any 
policy, the organization of any department, the 
launching of any reform, By the time a cabinet of- 
ticer has organized his force and laid out his methods 
of work, the approach of another struggle throws all 
into disorder. The public business done is merely 
such as can be thrust in, in breathing spells amid the 
serious work of electing presidents. 


ANOTHER lesson—and en extremely unpleasant 
one——taught by the campaign, is that a really very 
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serious disgrace has grown up among us, in the mat- 
ter of partisan lying. Unconscious lying or lying in 
hot blood have always been attendants of excited 
campaigns; it isthe most ordinary thing in the world 
for men to embrace with devout fervor the shadow- 
iest rumor that tells on their side, and swear to it as 
certain fact—all in the best faith. This is bad; but 
not worse than education can undo. Misrepresenta- 
tion, too, is common—the unfair twisting of facts, 
the misleading lights thrown upon them, the discreet 
silence on this, the disproportionate statement of 
that; and this, too, is bad, yet a thing at which no 
one can throw any stones without a little weakening of 
his arm as he remembers at least a pane or two of brit- 
tle glass in his own house. But it is staggering to any 
one who wishes well to his kind, to find a very large 
volume of deliberate and most audacious falsehood 
on matters of simple fact, of plain record, put forth 
not by irresponsible little papers and village barbe- 
cue orators, but by leading papers and responsible 

men; thank heaven, only by a few; yet how appall- 

ing that any such should be found! It is possible 

that cool, square, bare-faced falsehood is not really 
so much worse than misrepresentation as it seems, 

and that it is only the impudence of the act that so 
takes away our breath: yet where is the average man tu 
go for knowledge of facts which he needs to form a cor- 
rect opinion as to his duty, when a journal of accept- 
ed authority coolly misdates by two years an occur- 
rence of whose true date the editor cannot possibly 
be unaware—nay, whose true date stands in every 
encyclopedia in the country—thereby falsifying en- 
tirely its political significance; and repeats persist- 
ently the falsification, refusing to admit correction? 
Or, must not the foundations totter under him, when 
such a journal, in placing before him official papers, 

addresses, quotations from various authorities, au- 
daciously changes these to make them read accord- 
ing to the partisan dogma of the journal? or when a 
man of honored name and public service descends to 
such tricks on the platform? Is not there something 
terrifying in this? And not the greatest evil result 
is the deception of the reader who believes this 
journal or this speaker; a worse one is the state of 
mind of many who, detecting the falsehood, thence- 
forward distrust a// the papers and a// the speakers, 
and remain as ignorant of important truths as if they 
had never heard them, because, hearing, they did not 
dare to believe. The scrupulous editor who for 
years has guarded his paper against the insidious 
danger of mis-statement, the orator of stern integrity, 

who refuses to so much as color highly a fact, both 

lose credit; and when they speak strongly, or tell a sur- 

prising fact, instead of crying, ‘‘ How conclusively 
true this must be, since even these candid and cau- 
tious authorities state it so positively!” what can the 
reader do but say, ‘*‘ Who knows? I put faith in 
none of them; this may be true or may be false.” 

The lying paper and lying speaker have cried ** Wolf! 
Wolf!” for all papers and speakers. It is unjust-——but 
it is natural. 
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WHAT can be done about such a thing? What if 
the reader does cultivate the spirit of fairness and 
non-partisanship; does it profit him anything, if he 
cannot get facts to base his fair judgment on? This 
brings us to our last lesson from the campaign. It 
may be—we certainly hope—that no future cam- 
paign will see such use of falsehood as this has seen; 
but in any event, no one need fall a victim thereto, 
if he will begin in time to guard against it. There 
are such things as sources of information that can be 
trusted; if, in time of peace, men will prepare for 
war by searching out these, they will know where to 
turn when the wrangle of the campaign is upon them. 
Men need not trust to newspaper statistics, for in- 
stance, when the United States Bureau Keports are 
in the libraries; nor is it impossible to verify the facts 
of one journal by reference to original authurities, 
and disprove those of another, till you have a fair 
ground for trust or distrust. Still more, if you will 
educate yourself with regard to present history, it 
will not be easy to take you in. Let THe Over- 
LAND make a suggestion to all its younger readers, as 
a final lesson from this ‘‘ frantic and furious ” cam- 
paign. Suppose that you should spend the time be- 
tween now and the next election in preparing to act 
intelligently then (and who knows what strange re- 
distribution of parties and shifting of issues the four 
years may bring ? You will be foolish indeed, if you 
go to meet that election—the centennial one, by the 
way, the first of our second century——with no prepar- 
ation whatever but a nervous clutch on the leading- 
string of party). You, who are to cast your first vote 
at that election, here are four years of grace to save 
you from going wrong at the start. The process of 
preparation is simple: it is first to abjure the party 
newspaper, looking at it only occasionally, to see 
how foolish men can be; to read the history of the 
nation, especially its constitutional history, in the best 
and most unbiased authorities; to read the addresses 
and articles ot leaders upon the subjects that are like- 
ly to come up-—-going always to original authorities. 
Read, not the ‘* Grangeville News” or **Red Gulch 
Bed- Rock ”—no, nor even the ** New York Straight- 
Voter,” to form your ideas on the tariff, but go 
straight to the economic writers of note; read the 
Cobden Club’s pamphlets and the answers to them, 
and the answers tothe answers. Get the official pub- 
lications of the Civil Service Reform Association, and 
have your mind clear on that subject when you come 
to vote, and understand what it signifies when four 
years from now the Association publishes a list of an- 
swers received to their circular sent to all the candi- 
dates, and you see your party’s nominee on the wrong 
side of the list. Suppose you should organize a 
reading-circle in your own village or your set in the 
city, not to toil through a Chatauqua course, nor 
to read Longfellow, nor spell out Chaucer, nor 
practice French (all good things in their place), but 
to post yourself on the live issues of the day, as 
to which you will have to act yourself. And 


suppose you should first resolve that nothing is 
to be read in that club that is not first-rate author- 
ity. There is always an easy way to settle what is 
proper authority: in every State or Territory that 
possesses a University or leading college, the pro- 


_ fessor of history or politics is the natural—as it were, 


the official-—authority on the worth of a history or 
political treatise. The leading monthlies are all to 
be trusted as to the value of a book; the weeklies 
less generally; the dailies still less. TH OVERLAND 
will stand ready to give any suggestions as to making 
such reading really of use; not by answers to all let- 
ters, but through its Erc. columns, if sufficient reason 
appears for doing so. And if the excitement and 
confusion of this campaign have waked up young 
men—yes, and young women (whose silly trailing 
after the procession, so to speak, helps to fire men’s 
partisanship and intensify their unreason)—to the 
desire for vea/ political knowledge, there will be one 
good fruit plucked off a very unpleasant tree. 


The Way to Arcady. 
ROUNDEL. 
To Arcady hast thou ne'er been ? 
Then take from me the mystic key— 


The pass-word that shall let thee in 
To Aready. 


7 ove,’’—Love that worketh charity; 
That holdeth all mankind as kin; 
That beareth human sympathy;— 


Love is the only door therein, 
And Love the open sesame 
Whereby thou may’st an entrance win 
To Arcady. 
James T. White. 


The Swallow. 
From the Spanish. 


THE tyrant’s ship awaited Ben Abdel, 
Who, pacing sad Granada’s lovéd strand, 
In fond lament thus made his last farewell— 
With riven heart bemoaned his native land: 


Oh home of love ! Celestial paradise 

Where I was born, and all of joy have known ; 
Now must I leave thee, sad before me rise 

The memories of joys forever flown ! 


In April days, on Afric’s burning shore, 
When I behold the swallow wing his way 
Towards dear Spain, which I may see no more, 
Thus shall I raise my melancholy lay: 


‘*O happy bird ! with envious eyes I| trace 
Thy distant course. Oh, thou perchance may ’st rest 
Beneath mine eaves, and haply there may’st place 
In sweet security thy humble nest. 


** Still shall my heart be with thee in thy flight, 
My song of love shall with thee homeward soar; 
Alas ! alas ! shall come that sweet delight— 
Love's answering voice to me—ah,nevermore.” 
Louise Palmer Heaven. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Algonquin Legends.! 

Mr. CHARLES LELAND has lately turned his 
abounding interest in folk-lore into a newand most 
interesting channel, and has been rewarded with re- 
sults beyond his hopes. It seemed incredible that the 
remnants of the Algonquin tribes, now settled as 
Christians in villages of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Canada, should retain a vast mass of fragmentary 
remains of what must once have been a tolerably 
systematic mythology; yet such proved to be the 
case, when once a few sympathetic inquirers had 
overcome the reserve of the Indians. They them- 
Selves say that only a few old people still retain 
knowledge of the ancient stories, and that they will 
soon be lost. Enough still exists to give, when put 
together, a very fair connected idea of the ‘*cycle” 
or system of mythology to which they belonged. It 
was not, of course, a system in the sense of the 
mythologies of India, Egypt, Greece, or Rome, af- 
ter the priesthoods and writers had shaped into a 
worship the heretogeneous myths of earlier date ; it 
was, as Mr. Leland eagerly points out, more like 
the Eddas, in its unsystematized character; for even 
in its original form, there seems to have been no 
regular worship, no theology, no cosmogony, about 
it. Kut Mr. Leland traces, besides this, specific re- 
semblance to the Eddas, both in spirit and material. 
He finds the character of the god-heroes, the evil 
spirits, the monsters, the part played by forces of na- 
ture, the ethical spirit, the big, savage fun, all very 
Norse. ‘‘It made, in short, a mythology such as 
would be perfectly congenial to any one who has read 
and understood the Edda, Beowulf, and the Kale- 
vala, with the wildest and oldest Norse sagas.” This 
resemblance in spirit to the Eddas, Mr. Leland does 
not find in the Chippewa, or other Western versions 
of the same stories, and believes it the product of a 
sea-coast race. More curious still, he finds enough 
actual correspondence in incidents and characters be. 
tween the Norse legends and these to force upon him 
the conviction of some ancient connection. There is 
plenty of evidence of constant intercourse in earlier 
times between the Algonquins and Eskimo; and 
there seems reason enough to suspect a very large 
influence upon Eskimo mythologies from the ancient 
Icelandic colonies of Greenland; indeed, if one 
should conjecture that numbers of such colonists may 
have from time to time become merged into Eskimo 
tribes, it would be hard to refute the reasonableness 
of the conjecture. Several details of the origin of 
living beings, several of the supernatural powers—as 


1The Algonquin Legends of New England. By 
Chas. G. Leland, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1884. For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 


‘*the Wind-Blower,” the giant bird who sits on a 
rock and flaps up the wind with his wings——severa} 
exploits of the god-hero, &c., all show a really strik- 
ing coincidence with the Eddas. 

This vigorous and healthy mythology seems to 
have replaced an earlier Shamanism, or religion of 
sorcery and terror, elements of which still permeate the 
later and more cheerful Indian beliefs. We do not 
understand that Mr. Leland holds the Algonquin 
legends to be nothing but modified versions of Eddaic 
stories, filtered through many centuries, and through 
many hands, in the progress from Iceland to Maine ; 
but rather the result of the incorporation into their 
own stories of many Eddaic elements, which blended 
easily, on account of the similarity in spirit. He is 
very cautious about expressing any opinion on the 
origin of this mythology, believing that the better 
ethnologists cf the future ‘* will be much more obliged 
to me for collecting raw material than for cooking 
it”; but we understand him to accept these deduc- 
tions:—-that there is an unmistakable affinity between 
the Algonquin and Eskimo myths, and again between 
the latter, with their underlying Shamanism, and 
the myths of the Finns, Laplanders, and Samoyedes; 
that this Shamanism, common to the Mongoloid ra- 
ces of the Old World, came to America with the Es- 
kimo, and. there underwent special development; 
and that either it held some original relation to the 
Norse Eddas (as being differentiations of a common 
primitive stock, we should judge must be his mean- 
ing; or else through very ancient intercourse in the 
Old World), or perhaps incorporated much from them 
during the intercourse of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries in Greenland. 

A number of stories are found among the two hun- 
dred odd collected by Mr. Leland and his four assid- 
uous fellow-workers, that are obviously versions of 
fairy-tales or .Esop’s fables, learned from the Ca- 
nadian French. But, he assures us, it is always easy 
to distinguish genuine aboriginal legends from these 
or any other post-Columbian ones, and that the In- 
dians themselves discriminate perfectly between ‘‘a 
story of the o/d time,” anda later one. Judging 
by the specimens he gives of both, we should 
think this discrimination must be easy and sure. 
The volume (of 379 pages) is filled mainly with 
these ‘‘tales of the old time,” of which enough 
in all are now recovered to make ‘‘a mass of prose 
poems, equal in bulk to the Kalevala or Helden- 
buch.” The remarkable fact of their preservation 
through many generations of Christianized Indians, 
seems to be due to the fact that they were originally 
poems, handed down verbatim, and always sung. 
Many of them are mere variants of each other, and 
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Mr. Leland has, to some extent, united these, and 
arranged the whole, as far as possible, into a sys- 
tem. 

The central figure of these legends is Glonskap, a 
very interesting personage, who seems to waver be- 
tween the hero and the divinity—being sometimes a 
man among men, always greater than they, but only 
by his personal qualities; sometimes a beneficent de- 
ity regarded with a really elevated religious sentiment; 
and sometimes an evident personification of the prin- 
ciple of good: ‘* who, while he is always great, con 
sistent and benevolent, and never devoid of dignity, 
presents traits which are very much more like those 
of Odin and Thor, with nota little of Pantagruel, than 
anything in the characters of the Chippewa Mono- 
bozho and the Iroquois Hiawatha.” He is ‘‘ the 
Norse god intensified; he grows to a more appalling 
greatness than Thor or Odin in his battles”; yet, 
even more than they, he is a very jovial good fellow, 
shines in the family circle, and ‘*‘ has his oft-repeated 
little standard jokes.” ‘* He has his roaring revel 
with a brother giant, even as Thor went fishing in 
fierce fun with the Frost God, but is never low or 
feeble.” 

Various stories of Glooskap’s origin represent him 
as born twin with Malsum, the Wolf, the evil princi- 
ple, and slaying him in self-defense; but he will arise 
at the last day, when Glooskap is to do battle with 
all the resurrected giants and evil beasts, and conquer 
them finally. (The resemblance to the Edda, the Woif 
Fenris, and the final struggle, is here marked.) He 
created elves and men and beasts; yet according 
to another story, he came to men, found them in 
blank ignorance, and taught them, Prometheus-like, 
all arts of peace and war. In other legends, however, 
he is found living like other men, with his tribe, always 
unmarried, but with a sort of adopted grandmother 
and younger brother, said to be one of the elves or 
Mikumwess. In this human life, he is much beset by 
the hostility of witches, magicians, and the like, whom 
he has to work hard to get the better of, for a while; 
but the legends, as arranged by Mr. Leland, show a 
steady growth of power and predominance in him, 
used sometimes in his combats with enemies, some- 
times in making the fortunes of friends: he throws a 
stone one hundred and fifty miles at a giant beaver, 
and it forms a rocky isle; he performs mighty works, 
sometimes of a merely gigantic character—going fish- 
ing for whales with a brother giant, and outdoing him 
in good-natured attempts to kill each other, or binding 
the wings of the great Wind-Bird—sometimes of con- 
siderable spiritual power and elevation. Heseems to 
become the master of men and beasts, and of the 
elements, the easy conqueror of evil powers, by an 
acquisition of spiritual force within himself; his 
**m’teoulin,” or magic power (which always se¢ms 
to be obtained through concentrated intensity of will) 
becomes boundless; he merely laughs when he hears 
of designs of overthrowing him on the part of evil 
powers—giants or monsters or magicians, it is all one 


to him; if his enemies expand to the size of the 
tallest mountains, he rises till he, touches the stars. 
At last he bids farewell to men, leaves the world, 
and sails away to anenchanted land, where he dwells 
till the last day and the great battle. He left word, 
however, that whoever sought him would surely find 
him, and would obtain whatever he might ask for. 
So, many Indians made the pilgrimage, and their 
adventures form one group of the legends. Some 
of these are of great beauty and loftiness of sentiment. 


‘* As a pendant to the stupendous successes of 
the giant hero,” a Penobscot woman related the 
following little story to Mr. Leland, which he trans- 
lates as nearly word for word as possible: 

Now it came to pass when Glooskap had conquered 
all his enemies, even the Aewahgu’, who were giants 
and sorcerers, and the m’feou/in, who were magi- 
cians, and the /amo/a, who is the evil spirit of the 
night air, and all manner of ghosts, wiideal devils, 
cannibals, and goblins, that he thought upon what 
he had done and wondered if his work was at an end, 

And he said this to a certain woman. But she re- 
plied, ‘* Not so fast, Master, for there yet remains 
One whom no one has ever conquered or got the bet- 
ter of in any way, and who will remain unconquerable 
to the end of time.” 

** And who is he ?” inquired the Master. 

**It is the mighty Waszs,” she replied, ‘‘ and there 
he sits; and I warn you that if you meddle with him 
you will be in sore trouble.” 

Now /Wasis was the Baby. And he sat on the floor 
sucking a piece of maple sugar, greatly contented, 
troubling no one. 

As the Lord of Men and Beasts had never married 
or had a child, he knew naught of the way of man- 
aging children. Therefore he was quite certain, as 
is the wont of such people, that he knew all about 
it. So he turned to Baby with a bewitching smile 
and bade him come to him. 

Then Baby smiled aga’n, but did not budge. 
And the Master spake sweetly, and made his voice 
like that of asummer bird, but it was of no avail, for 
Wasis sat still and sucked his maple sugar, 

Then the Master frowned and spoke terribly, and 
ordered Wasis to come crawling to him immediately. 
And Baby burst out into crying and yelling, but did 
not move for all that. 

Then, since he could do but one thing more, the 
Master had recourse te magic. He used his most 
awful spells and sang the songs which raise the dead 
and scare the devils. And Wasis sat and looked on 
admiringly, and seemed to fiud it very interesting, but 
all the same he never moved an inch. 

So Glooskap gave it up in despair, and Wasis, sit- 
ting on the floor in the sunshine, went goo! goo! and 
crowed, 

And to this day, when you see a babe well con- 
tented, going gvo! goo! and crowing, and no one can 
tell why, know that it is because he remembers the 
time when he overcame the Master who had con- 
quered all the world. For of all the beings that 
have ever been since the beginning, Bavy is alone 
the only invincible one. 


This remarkably humane and genial little tale is 
by no means the only one that stamps its creator no 
savage. We could quote several almost as good in 
their way, did space allow. 
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Besides the Glooskap stories, there is a group 
about Lox, the Indian devil, who is by no means 
a spirit of intense malevolence, but the incar- 
nation of mischief-making. His endless doing 
of harm for its own sake, yet with considerable 
sense of humor, causes him to be always fleeing from 
some one’s vengeance, and hunted by everyone. At 
last he is converted by the interposition of the Great 
Spirit, and becomes a preacher of righteousness. 
This end of his career, however, is probably a mod- 
ern addition. It is the only reference to a Great 
Spirit in the legends, and Mr. Leland says: ‘‘I do 
not believe that the idea of a Great Spirit, in the 
sense in which it is generally used by Indians, or is 
attributed to them, was ever known till learned from 
the whites.” 

Besides these two chief figures, there are an array 
of interesting beings: CAenoos, giants, witches— 
frightful remnants of the black worship of sorcery 
and horror that preceded the genial and courageous 
Glooskap faith ; animals, identified in a curious fash- 
ion with men, much as in the “‘ Bre’r Rabbit” sto- 
ies; tales of water-fairies ; and other folk-tales ofa 
great variety, some of them having a very Aryan 
sound, It would be interesting to dwell farther on 
these, and to comment on many of the interesting 
points of this remarkable collection; but we must 
leave the subject, only pausing to mention Mr, Le- 
land’s earnest appeal to all who are able, to help in 
saving these fast disappearing fragmentg of a splendid 
mythology at our very doors. 


English History in Cartoons from Punch. 


About a hundred and fifty cartoons selected from 
Punch are collected into a volume with the title of 
Half a Century of English History. Such a col- 
lection cannot fail to be most interesting and enter- 
taining to every one who cares either for history or 
for drawing. The right-hand pages throughout are 
given to letter-press, the cartoon (reduced) occupying 
the opposite page. The explanation is often rather 
meager for the American reader, and such knowl- 
edge of English Parliamentary history as would 
make the cartoons thoroughly understood is not so 
easily acquired, even by reading people; for much of 
it rests entirely in columns of old journals. Still, of 
course, the main point of all the cartoons is clear 
enough. The American cartoons embraced in the 
series are on the whole good-natured enough to be 
easily forgiven after this lapse of years, though it is 
easy to see that they stirred feeling at the time they 
were first published. They are, with a few exceptions, 
no severer than caricatures that frequently appear in 
America against England. A few embody an unjust 
criticism; and a few contain a certain hostility of 
spirit in the drawing. This infusion of hostility into 
the picture is very rare in Punch, and this is really 


1 Half a Century of English History. New York 
and London: G. P. Putman's Sons. 1884. For sale 


in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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the only instance in which we notice it. He satir- 
izes mercilessly; no character is too absurd or undig- 
nified to figure his subject under; and there is the 
lash of bitter disapproval in some of the pictures. 
But the leading trait of our American caricatures is 
absent from these—that is, direct attack upon char- 
acter with the pencil. Punch’s function is simply to 
comment, not to uphold one party or policy and defeat 
another; and consequently his spirit is totally different 
from that of American political caricature, which is 
chiefly used for campaign purposes—keeping up a 
mild fire upon political opponents between cam- 
paigns. It is singular that Punch has managed to 
maintain so non-partisan a position, and to keep the 
good-will of all so completely, all these years; the 
more singular when one remembers how really in- 
tense is the hostility to Mr. Gladstone of an import- 
ant class of his opponents, and notices how almost uni- 
formly cordial, admiring, even affectionate, towards 
Mr. Gladstone the cartoons are. Not that Mr. 
Punch hesitates to ridicule or censure Mr. Gladstone 
On occasion; yet his general attitude of sincere ad- 
miration is very evident. Not only the geniality, but 
also the artistic quality of the caricatures, is some- 
thing we shall long wish in vain to see in America; 
yet there is a fierce argumentative vigor in some of 
the broader and cruder American work that is rarely 
equaled or approached here. 


Briefer Notice. 


In The Destiny of Man’ Professor Fiske reviews 
briefly the evolutionist’s doctrine of the origin of 
man and of society—and Professor Fiske is rather an 
extreme evolutionist than otherwise—to show how it 
leads him, personally, up to the following creed: 
‘* For my own part, therefore, I believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul, not in the sense in which I ac- 
cept the demonstrable truths of science, but as a su- 
preme act of faith in the reasonableness of God's 
work;” ‘‘ The greatest philosopher of modern times, 
the master and teacher of all who shall study the 
process of evolution for many a day to come, holds 
that the conscious soul is not the product of a collo- 
cation of material particles, but is in the deepest 
sense a divine effluence. According to Mr. Spencer, 
the divine energy which is manifested throughout the 
knowable universe is the same energy that wells up 
in us as consciousness;’’ ‘* As we gird ourselves up 
for the work of life, we may look forward to the time 
when, in the truest sense, the kingdom of this world 
shall become the kingdom of Christ, and he shall 
reign forever and forever, king of kings and lord of 
lords.” The line of argument is, that the whole pro- 
cess of evolution has been directed to creating man’s 
spiritual nature, in a way that seems certainly ‘‘a 
labor working to an end’—which end would be 
thwarted if the soul were mo¢ immortal. The argu- 

1The Destiny of Man. By John Fiske. Boston: 
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ment is not new, but there is much freshness in the 
putting of it, and Professor Fiske is always interesting. 
His exposition, step by step, of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, is admirably adapted for those prejudiced against 
it to read—-simple, pleasant, and clear, and expressly 
designed to disarm hostility by showing that it is by 
no means absolutely incompatible with accepted reli- 
gious beliefs--at least, with their essential qualities. — 
We receive Adolphe Belot’s Ze Zestament de Cesar 
Girodot,1 which completes the series of Con- 
temporain, now consisting of twelve excellent num- 
bers. Also the first four numbers of A/ichaud’s 
French Plays for Schools,? all comedies of one act. 
This is a very good educational device, and we 
recommend the use of it to any school where French 
is taught. The pupil will bestir himself to take part 
in a French drama enough to learn more French than 
in three months’ lessons. The plays.are quite juve- 
nile in character, and for classes of young men or 
women, the 7/édtre Contemporian series should be 
used. A pamphlet Handbook of Prohibition’ con- 
tains a considerable collection of facts, statistics, ar- 
guments, etc., which will supply the Prohibitionist 
who owns it with a goodly fund of ammunition. 
The Report of the Commissioners of Education for 
1882-874 is received—a ponderous volume of nearly 
nine hundred pages, with a library of information in it. 
It seems a pity that these reports cannot be completed 
sooner, fora year and a half after the latest date cover- 
ed by them their interest has palled a little; still the 
enormous amount of work involved in each justifies 
late appearance, and the contents are not of transient 
value. About two hundred and ninety pages are 
occupied with the Commissioner’s report; three hun- 
dred and fourteen with abstracts of reports of State and 
local officers, conventions, etc.; and the rest with sta- 
tistics. Not only public and normal schools come into 
the report, but commercial and business colleges, 
Kindergarten,” colleges and universities, scientific 


schools, professional schools, United States Naval and 


1 Le Testament de César Girodot. Par Adolphe 
Belot et Edmond Villetard. New York: William R. 
Jenkins. 1884. 

2 Michaud's Series of French Plays for Schools. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 1884. 

8 Handbook of Prohibition. By A. J. Jutkins, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the National Prohibition Home 
Protection Society. Published by the Author. Chicago. 
1884. 

4 Report of the Commissioners of Education. 1882 
~'83. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1884. 


Military Academies, training schools for nurses, asy- « 


lums for the deaf, dumb, blind, and feeble-minded, and 
for orphans, reform schools, industrial training, public 
libraries, educational publications. The higher ed- 
ucation of women receives attention; the protection 
of foreign-born children; education in foreign coun- 
tries. In the statistics for our own State, we note 
twelve colleges reported, besides the University. 
This is a discreditable record indeed, for a State with 
a population scarcely capable of supporting three with 
any pretense of efficiency. Five of these are Cath- 
olic, three Methodist, two ‘*Campbellite,” one 
Episcopalian, and one non-sectarian. Making all 
allowance for sectarian feeling, there seems no earthly 
reason why the twelve should not at least be resolved 
into five. When we remember that two more de- 
nominations are arranging to start colleges in this 
State, it makes the heart sink for the prospects of 
sound education. It is impossible to have these nu- 
merous weak institutions without seriously lowering 
the standards of the higher education. A very inter- 
esting portion of the report is that which reviews the 
condition of education in foreign countries. There 
is a very wide-spread superstition in America, that 
thiscountry is the only one which hasa common-school 
system. The superstition received a little shock at 
the Centennial Exposition, but has recovered its orig- 
inal strength, and sways the newspapers and stump 
speeches as of old. A study of the elaborate systems 
summarized in this report ought to enter into every 
Normal School course. It is wrong to waste the 
money of the State in teaching Normal pupils the 
arithmetic and grammar they could have learned 
in the common schools, instead of teaching them 
the special knowledges of their profession. —— 
In Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway> Mr. 
Kennedy has produced a valuable and interesting 
work. It is, indeed, a tale of marvel how in sixty 
years the steam engine has grown from the toy of a 
few curious experimenters and visionary speculators 
to be the most common and the most necessary of the 
factors of civilization, The book is comprehensive 
and popular, enlivened with anecdote and quotation. 
It forms a record of achievement that makes the 
reader proud that he belongs to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and makes him wonder, too, what another cen- 
tury will see, when the age of steam has yielded to 
the age of electricity. 


5 Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway. By Wm. 
Sloane Kennedy. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 1884. 
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